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“Priceless 
Heritage 


For a fresh appreciation of our American educa- 
tional methods, Superior Coach Corporation, of 
Lima, Ohio, presents a new color motion picture, 
“Priceless Heritage.” 


As a manufacturer of school transportation equip- 
ment, Superior uses this film to dramatize one of 
the great heritages of our country—the evolution of 
today’s educational system. 


Colorful with costume and dialogue, motion pic- 
tures such as “Priceless Heritage” are powerlul 
instruments of good will. 


To help tell your story with clarity and dramatic 
impact call... 


JAM HANDY 
Onganigélion 


NEW YORK 19 e DETROIT Ti ° CHICAGO 1 
VISUALIZATIONS © MOTION PICTURES © LIVE SHOWS eueeies 1775 Broadway 2821 E. Grand Blvd. ~ 230 North Michigan Ave. 
PRESENTATIONS © SLIDEFILMS © TRAINING ASSISTANCE DAYTON 2 e@ PITTSBURGH 22 . HOLLYWOOD 28 
310 Talbott Bldg. Gateway Center 5746 Sunset Blvd. 
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P-O-P MERCHANDISING SERVICE 
is part of the complete sales 
package available exclusively 
to Journal-American advertisers 


* 
te 
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POINT-OF- PURCHASE 
MERCHANDISING 


§N the keen competition for in-store 

display space, the fully trained 
staff of Journal-American field men 
can be your most potent ally. 

Working on a year round schedule, 
these men will build displays and 
secure valuable shelf positions for 
your product; interest non-stocking 
retailers; report on brand popu- 
larity, dealer attitudes and other 
helpful information. 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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"SALES CONTROL OF 
THE NEW YORK MARKET 


HE success of every sales opera- 

tion in New York rests basically on 
thorough knowledge of the market. 

This localized information, timely 
and accurately documented, has 
been compiled by the Journal- 
American in one invaluable Sales 
Control Manual. 

It can help you, as it has others, to 
exploit the full potential of Ameri- 
ca’s largest, most complex market. 


LARGEST HOME. 


GOING CIRCULATION 


RE-SELL more families with con- 
sistent advertising! In New York, 
the Journal-American reaches far 
more families than the two other 
evening papers...124,000 more than 
the 2nd; 242,000 more than the 3rd. 
Enjoy the advantages of Journal- 
American circulation leadership and 
its sound merchandising program. 
They give you New York’s only com- 
plete, most successful sales package. 


Journal ‘ss. American 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 


THE QUAD-CITIES 


a 
IN POPULATION 
among the Eleven 


Standard Metropolitan Areas 
of lowa-iilinois 


57% live on the Illinois Side 


LES JOHNSON, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. 
CBS for the Quad-Cities 


Qaad- Cthies favorite 


WHEF :: 


TELCO BUILDING, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Re 


RCA VICTOR 


premium or promotion 
records give you 


real personal impact 


Selling automobiles or a breakfast 
cereal? Give your sales message 
personal contact — let RCA Victor 
help you reach the ears that bring 
results in an entirely new way with 
an RCA Victor promotion record. 
Example: Sales training, talking 
displays, direct mail that 

speaks for itself. 

Premium records? Leading firms are 
realizing increased sales with 

RCA Victor premium recordings. 
Write, wire Dept. SM-1 or phone today for 
all the facts 

630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, H. ¥.—J0 dson 2.5011 

445 W. Lake Shore Or., Chicage 11, ii!.— WHitehall 4-3215 
1016 WN. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 38, Cal.— HOllyweed 4-5171 


Custom 
Record 


Sales 
TK s® 


“WS MASTER'S VOICE” 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA RCA VICTOR DIVISION 


Sales Monaaterent 
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10,801 


‘Advertisers 


Can't be 
Wrong! 


@ 10,801 Advertisers placed prod- 
uct descriptive advertising in 
1954 Annual Edition of Thomas 
Register. This astonishing adver- 
tising patronage far exceeds the 
number of advertisers using all 
other industrial media combined. 


This record trend to T. R. is 
quickly summarized in the re- 
marks of one of our advertisers— 
‘The steady stream of high qual- 
ity inquiries, the kind that result 
in sales, is our reason for placing 
Thomas Register at the top of 
our list.” 


You can get the facts about 
this low cost way of securing 
sales producing inquiries, from 
a Thomas Register representa- 
tive. Write or call him now for 
the 1955 Editidn. 


The Only Paid Circulation 


@ we @ 
THOMAS 
REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


SmseSs cots ~) WASE » 


* * ra 
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The Military Market, a trade paper for all U.S. Armed Forces Hate 2-166). Ce. ‘toe he ee 
purchasing personnel, reaches more officers who make the buying SSS, TONNE nes 
decisions for the 314 million consumers in the Services than any Sr Ee oe & 
other publication of its kind. It acts as a direct pipe line for adver- 23612): Warwick S. Carpenter. 
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The Military Market is edited by experts on Military buying. SASS Seer 
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ROP COLOR 
EXPERIENCE 


brings pay-off resulte 
for advertisers 


1,670 
Newsprint Color Pages 
in 1953 


Advertisers used 1,023 pages of run-of-paper 


New Reader Study Shows 
Why Color Grows in The Journal 


A recent 6-day readership survey of The Milwau- 
kee Journal by Publication Research Service, 
Inc., Chicago, found R.O.P. color ads getting up 


color advertising in The Milwaukee Journal to three times more readership than B&W ads. 


in 1953. In addition The Journal published 647 
pages of R.O.P. editorial color. This was the 
seventh year in a row in which The Journal 


led the nation’s newspapers in R.O.P. color. 


This survey covered six consecutive issues with 
a total of 706 pages. Ask us or our national rep- 
resentatives, O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., to show 
you this exciting new newsprint color story. 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS IN COLOR 
R.O.P. ADVERTISING—1953 


As Measured by Media Records, Inc. 


Lines 
. Milwaukee Journal ............... 1,618,153 
a 1,142,140 
. Dallas News ..................... 955,056 
New Orleans Times-Picayune-States. . 
Los Angeles Times 
ee ree 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
e 3 ERPS ; 
. Dallas Times-Herald 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


America’s Most Colorful Newspaper 


SP enone wn 
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Profit, now, from the facts 


Metalworking’s Only 
6,874 Pages in 1953 All-paid Circulation 


ABC net-paid circulation, June 1953: 32,649 
Net-paid, December 1953: 33,000 


(Subject to ABC audit} 


— — 


RECORD OBSOLESCENCE 
in metalworking production machinery and equipment 


MACHINE TOOLS 


| AS EQUIPMENT 
ae. SHOP EQUIPMENT 
Sean Machinist 1953 1 


Lf 


behind 6,874 advertising pages 


te ie cain thi il ins «eal ds lt 


S @) ..when you want increased sales in the $110-billion Metalworking Industry, 
and want to build preference for your products among this industry’s most 
important buying group . . . production management . . . the facts will tell 
you why: 


This is the NO. 1 place to do business with America’s biggest industry 


THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36 

PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONDAY 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


7, 


rtre YOU cuterested in... 


Meeting and beating today’s intensified competition calls for 
more effective selling. A big problem is where to get more 
orders and more new customers now. The answer is not only 
in number of sales calls. Locating worthwhile prospects so that 
expensive personal selling time is channelled where sales calls 
pay off quickest is equally important. 


When you can increase your ratio of orders to sales calls, you 
get the same result as adding more men to your sales force... 
without the expense of additional manpower. The more time 
your salesmen can devote to /ive prospects, the more sales they 
can close. Inquiries from the right men in the right plants is the 
key to increasing productivity of your sales force and keeping 
selling costs in line. 

Because N.E.D. is producing record volumes of high quality sales 
leads from key buying influences in all industries, it is stimulat- 


ing sales of products ranging from costly capital goods to small 
supply items—for hundreds of manufacturers. 


With harder selling days at hand, your advertising in N.E.D. will 

help you get direct sales action from more key men in more 

plants than ever before—at lowest cost. 

70,000 COPIES (Tota! Distribution) 

A PENTON PUBLICATION 
1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


210,000 READERS in over 42,000 PLANTS 
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LETAERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


CURRENT FACTS AND FANCIES 


May we suggest an important use for 
your revision of “Fancy vs. Fact?” We 
find that salesmen are meeting with the 
sort of talk that can best be rebutted 
with actual facts. It would, in our opin- 
ion, be an important contribution to put 
the simple economic truth in the hands 
of as many salesmen as possible. Why 
don’t you suggest that your material be 
used as a part of sales meetings, attached 
to sales bulletins, and in other ways which 
will obtain distribution through home 
office sponsorship? . . . We ourselves plan 
to use reprints as part of the promotional 
program of some of our clients. 


R. Del Dunning 


Director of Merchandising 
Moser & Cotins, Inc. 
Utica, New York 


& Thanks for the suggestion, Mr. 
Del Dunning; our first edition was 
gobbled up by our readers for just 
such uses as you outline. Our 
“Trends” column, this issue, was 
prepared in answer to popular de- 
mand. For cost schedule on reprints, 
see page 34. 


Your Nov. 10 “Fancy-Fact” pamphlet 
has made a considerable impression here 
at WSAZ, so much so that I am inclined 
to feel your “anti-gloom” line of thinking 
could be advanced in other ways. It is 
an excellent approach at an opportune 
moment, and we would like to follow it 
up on both television and radio. 


It has occurred to me that the simplest 
and most direct way to do this would be 
through the use of ten, twenty and thirty- 
second announcements, a great number of 
which here at WSAZ are devoted to pub- 
lic service. All I need is material ex- 
actly like your pamphlet material, but in 
much greater quantities. Could you send 
us some? 


W. T. Romaine 


Administrative Assistant 
WSAZ 
Huntington, W. Va. 


& We could—and did. 


MOTEL-MINDED 


Congratulations on your candid, forth- 
right appraisal of the motel industry in 
your February 1 issue (page 42). 


The completeness of the editorial treat- 
ment speaks for itself—indeed a tribute 
to your precise reporting of one of the 
most newsworthy subjects of the day. 


I say newsworthy because motels now 
outnumber hotels two to one. And, SALES 
MANAGEMENT scooped the field by being 
the first magazine to publish the new, 
startling 50,676 census figure. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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" A great magazine... to carry your product story! 


HP&AC publishes more pages of editorial material on 
heating, on air conditioning and on piping for the industrial and 
large building field than does any other paper. 


In addition to its own editorial content, HP&AC carries each 
month as a separate editorial section the Journal of the American 


Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


As a result, HP&AC is the field’s most wanted publi- 
~ cation—the field’s authority in print. 


Check before you buy! For on the basis of any sound com- 
parison, if you make any product this $2,000,000,000 market can 


use, here in HP&AC is where your main advertising effort belongs. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. MICHIGAN e CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 


Edited EXCLUSIVELY for the Engineers and Contractors. who Heat, 
Pipe, and Air Condition Industrial Plants and Other Large Buildings 
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worth $3.8 billions 


| she ought to be thinking of you 


$3.8 billiens: yearly earnings 
and allowances of 7% million 


teen-age girls. 


Her head’s full of plans, her hands full of money—money 
that has no fixed commitments. Like nobody else in the 
family, the Girl Under 20 can suit herself first, put her 
money into the things that she wants—and still have plenty 
to say about family spending besides! 


Her eyes are big and her mind is open—and she has a 
stubborn affection for folks who care about her. Like 
Seventeen. Like the smart people who advertise with us. 


How about you? 


seventeen 


The one best way to reach the 7,500,000 young women in their teens 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


George S. Withy, President and 
General Manager, W. R. Shaw 
Lumber Co., is an enthusiastic BSN 
reader. The Shaw Company has three 
outlets in the Twin Cities crea, spends 
more than $11,000 per year for 
advertising, and does an annual vol- 
ume of more than $1,300,000. 


BSN sells in supermarkets 


where crowds come to buy 


In St. Paul, Minnesota, 3,500 people crammed one of the three W. R. Shaw 
Lumber Co. supermarkets during its recent remodeled-store opening . . . again 
demonstrating the sales power of BSN-reading one-stop buying centers. 


A building material supermarket like W. R. Shaw is the kind you welcome on your 
dealer list. It’s Shaw, and 20,000-plus BSN dealer readers like him, who make up your 
prime sales target for 1954. 


These BSN dealer readers average $326,400 in sales annually. Many of them gross 
millions per year. They sell to 100,000 contractor builders plus 46 million families and 
farmers. Altogether these dealers represent an 8 billion dollar market that sets records 
selling basic building materials, paint, power tools, builders hardware, do-it-yourself 
materials, seeds, household supplies and most home service products you can name. 


These BSN dealers, and the top 2,000 wholesalers serving them, make up the liveliest 
selling organization in America. It’s an organization that’s right and ripe for you. You 
reach them best through BSN. 


BUILDING . the Fist 


dealer merchandising 


SU PPLY N EWS publication... 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Your Ad wit REACH 


1148 


- CONSUMERS 


IN THE TROY RETAIL 
TRADING ZONE 


for 

the 
moderate 
cost 


of only 
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TWO NEWSPAPERS | | |” 
FOR THE COST OF ONE 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD (MORNING) 
THE TIMES RECORD (EVENING) 
TROY, N. Y. 


Again, congratulations for an alert 
“bang-up” job. 


Jack W. Payne 


Sales Promotion Manager 
American Motel Magazine 
Chicago, Ill. 


In your February 1 issue I note quite 
an interesting write-up in connection with 
motels. 


Would you be so kind as to send me 
the names and addresses of the maga- 
zines which cover the motel stories such 
as American Motel and any others you 
may know of? 


You are quite right in stating that the 
motels have been overlooked by most of 
the manufacturers and producers of all 
kinds of merchandise and we for one are 
interested in attempting to get our share 
in furnishing one of Mother Nature’s 
beautiful colored and everlasting build- 
ing materials. 


E. Ronde, President 


Tennessee Stone Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


® Magazines serving the motel field 
specificaliy, in addition to American 
Motel Magazine, 5 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill. (see their 
letter above) : Tourist Court Journal, 
306 East Adams Avenue, Temple, 
Tex.; Motel, published by Motel 
Publishing Corp., 7358 Lake Street, 
River Forest, Ill.; Resort Manage- 
ment, Box 5747, Memphis 4, Tenn. 


INFORMATION PLEASE 


You have had some unusually inter- 
esting articles in your various issues and 
we have made copies of several of them 
for distribution to our Divisional Sales 
Managers. 


In ql Seares’ article (Jan..15, p. 74) 
he pte Tea the source of statistics show- 
ing “Value Added by Manufacture” is 
in the Census of Manufactures. We used 
those figures some years ago and realize 
they are Government statistics. I am 
wondering if you could tell us what Bu- 
reau to write to, to obtain them? 


In “Integrate Your Catalog into the 
Sales Plan,” (Feb. 1, p. 48) you mention 
the fact that Lincoln obtained some 
awards for recent national advertising 
and direct mail work. We are proud of 
some of the jobs we have been doing and 
would appreciate it if you could tell us 
what organization makes those awards. 

Garvin A. Drew 


General Sales Manager, 
Schrader Division of 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


& “Value Added By Manufacture” 
as reported in the Census of Manu- 
factures for 1947 can be obtained 
from the Bureau of the Census, Dept. 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., 
or from the Supt. of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. SALEs MAn- 
AGEMENT in its annual May 10 Sur- 
vey of Buying Power estimates value 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


So ey 


THE INQUIRER takes your adver- 
tising to the most potent pocket- 
books in Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 
In addition to intensive coverage of 
the city, THE INQUIRER reaches 
out to give advertisers thorough 
penetration of the rich suburbs and 
nearby towns that account for HALF 
THE SALES in the Greater Phila- 
delphia area. 


That’s why you find so many new 


‘ BS A 
Bayes Beane Bead 28 ent 


MOS re Ry dee Becanes 


advertisers in THE INQUIRER... 
so many old ones with expanded 
schedules. Greater results for adver- 
tisers have made THE INQUIRER 
Philadelphia's FIRST newspaper 
...- FIRST in National advertising, 


Retail advertising, Classified adver- 


tising and Total advertising. 


To skim the cream off the great 
Delaware Valley, schedule THE 
INQUIRER .. . FIRST! 


DELAWARE VALLEY, U.S.A. 


has peak buying power 


Sales Management estimates the effec- 
tive buying income of Delaware Valley 
at over $7,000,000,000...18% more 
per family than national average. 


The Philadelphia Pnquirer 


The Voice of Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. EDWARD J. LYNCH GEORGE S. DIX 
342 Madison Ave. 20 N. Wacker Drive Penobscot Bidg. 
Murray Hill 2-5838 Andover 3-6270 Woodward 5-7260 


West Coast Representatives: 
SAN FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN 
155 Montgomery St. 
Garfield 1-7946 


LOS ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN 
1127 Wilshire Boulevard 
Michigan 0259 
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Now, more and more 


TIME ror America’s big and growing 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


EXECUTIVE 
CONFERENCE ROOM 


© 


big-time jobs... 


| 
‘ 


...and more and more 
families enjoy 
upper-income living 


OT SO LONG AGO business was a matter of one 
| boss—one decision—one judge on the court of 
appeal. 

Today business decisions are made by staffs of 
executives—the court of appeal is a jury. 

Since 1940 the number of management men in 
U.S. business has almost doubled. They and their 
wives now form a great new consumer class—and 
more and more big pay checks are made out in 
their names every week. 

One magazine has grown, step by step, with this 
booming audience of ‘‘ best customers.’’ TIME now 
enters more than 1,800,000 homes, most of whose 
heads hold down top jobs in business, government 
or the professions. 

What causes so many of these men to read 
TIME so faithfully? 


Odds are, as a fellow-faithful-TIME-reader, you 
know the answer as well as we. 


audience of Best Customers 
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ifiherent 
| qa ality 
that endures 


Styled by Brooks Stevens, 
internationally famed 
designer 


; 


in the new 
2speed portable 


GOLOEn-tone "ye 


I’kotape 


Ekotape recorder-reproducer because extra quality 


You can expect—and get-- 


professional-type performance from the new 


has been built right into it! 
Ekotape was created especially for those who recognize 
and demand the finest in design, construction 
and, above all, tonal fidelity. 


You'll know, when you first see and hear 
the lightweight Golden-Tone Ekotape, that 
here is the recorder that belongs in your life— 
to preserve the best of today’s living Ware for 
for tomorrow’s enjoyment! NEW booklet, 


A demonstration at your Ekotape dealer’s “Forever Yours,” 

listing many 

profitable uses 

of Ekotape 

in business 

WEBSTER \Y/ ELECTRIC and industry 
RACINE FRA WISCONSIN 


“Where Quolity is o Responsibility ond Fair Dealing on Obligation® 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN - EST. 1909 


will convince you—and reward you. 


added by manufacture for 1953 in 19 
industry classifications. 

Two organizations which make ad- 
vertising awards annually are: Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Assn., 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
Att: Blaine G. Wiley, Exec. Secre- 
tary; and Direct Mail Advtg. Assn., 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. Att: George V. Rumage, Man- 
aging Director. 


PAGING BILL KELLY AGAIN 


I read with great interest your article 
regarding sales promotion managers (SM 
Jan. 15, p. 36). 

Being one of the specie myself, I think 
that no matter what your particular en- 
deavor might be, it is far more important 
to ask yourself, “What am I supposed to 
be doing?” instead of “What am I do- 
ing?” In that you have gone into this 
matter as thoroughly as you obviously 
have, I trust that it will be read and 
understood by those “closest the throne”. 

Wm. T. C. Huber 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Schieffelin & Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


I have had a good many years in ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and sales man- 
agement and have learned the hard way 
about the scope and relationship of each. 

If we agree that the sales manager has 
the whole responsibility for sales, then I 
think we can also agree that sales promo- 
tion is the promotional part of the sales 
manager’s job. It is as simple as that. 

In setting up a sales promotion depart- 
ment to function anywhere it is first neces- 
sary to break down the functions of the 
sales manager’s job. 

While the sales manager has the re- 
sponsibility for volume of sales and profits 
therefrom, the sales promotion manager, 
and to an even greater extent the adver- 
tising manager, has resporsibility only 
for certain activities which it is hoped 
will improve the sales and profit picture. 

‘The so-called gripes and frustrations of 
the sales promotion manager come largely 
from a misunderstanding of his responsi- 
bility to the organization . 

Any live wire, such as a sales promo- 
tion man is supposed to be, will naturally 
attract from throughout the organization 
a number of odd jobs and he should ac- 
cept these as a tribute to the organiza- 
tion’s appreciation of his ability. Just 
which functions of the sales manager’s 
job will be handled in any particular 
company by the sales promotion manager 
is naturally one of agreement with the 
sales manager. In some companies it is 
probably quite proper for the sales pro- 
motion manager to be also the advertising 
manager and vice versa. 

In time if the sales promotion manager 
is made of the right stuff and makes 
himself useful enough to the selling or- 
ganization he should in my opinion have 
a fair chance of eventually becoming a 
sales manager himself. This of course 
does happen occasionally although not 
perhaps as often as it should. 

L. H. Kurtz 
Department of Public Relations 
General Motors Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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At sales meetings and conferences, the slim, 
trim V.P. records decisions and opinions 


Smallest, lightest, the half-as-big. as they occur ift natural, conversational 


twice-as-useful V.P. slips easily into any mannes. (The V.P. instantly adapte 
briefcase (it’s shaped like a book and for teamperpton, 3260 
handles the same way!) Salesmen call it 
“the briefcase secretary!” 


Now—on-the-spot recording 
of orders and information right : Dictating in his car 
at the customer’s desk! The . right after a call, your 
versatile EDISON “V.P.” provides salesman reports accurately, 
impressive service . . . Customers see his instructions are clear and 
salesmen plug in, pick up complete. (The versatile V.P. makes other 
the mike ...and talk! 3‘ ; travel hours productive, too.) 


Today’s salesman 
keeps “caught up” and current 
on paper work after hours or on the road... 
and mails thin, unbreakable, reusable discs back 
for immediate transcribing of reports and advices. 


Salesmen like and use this new method of reducing time- 
killing paper work. You get prompt and accurate field 
reporting. Your customer gets modern sales service. It’s all 
TODAY'S MOST WANTED DICTATING INSTRUMENT told in a FREE, 12-PAGE BOOK, “Get Action On The Go!” 


Just clip this coupon to your letterhead and sign. 
Or phone local representative listed under EDISON, 81 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 


EDIPHONE or EDISON VOICEWRITER for my pg stingy “GET ACTION ON THE GO!"— 
a free, fast, desk-side demonstration. B ; 


2 NAME 
ai ais | jict COMPANY 


INCORPORATED ADDRESS 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS EDISON 
NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE STORAGE BATTERY CITY 
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PLANT DIRECTORY 
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salesmen must see to sell! 


‘fin < Pi Sussete ae = 
av yeh ied ge ee : 
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Reese This salesman knows where he's going 


He knows whose “OK” means an order in this plant—and in every 
important plant in his territory. Titles mean little to him—buying 
power everything. Through repeated personal sales calls, he has 
learned the combination of key men he must see to sell. 


MILL & FACTORY builds and maintains its circulation by apply- 
ing this same basic local knowledge of buying patterns on a nation- 
wide scale. 


MILL & FACTORY ’s readers are hand-picked for proven buying 
authority by 1,645 sales engineers across the country—men who sell 
machinery, equipment and supplies to industry. Every copy is paid 
for under this uniquely successful Conover-Mast Franchise Circula- 
tion Method. 


MILL & FACTORY makes sure that your advertising reaches the 
key men in industry — the same pre-identified buying influences, 
regardless of title, your salesmen must see to sell. 


Mills Factory 


COCO ret mart Pemieet 


15. 


SELL MORE IN THE THE HUMAN SIDE 


SOUTH’S 
No. 1 State! 


FAMILY PLAN, INDEED... 


- » « home was never like this! A HOTEL made it possible. 


AFFILIATE 


AUTOMOTIVE 
SALES 


000* 
$116,806, Pick Pleases Parents: 


Little One Is for Free! 


in 


WINSTON-SALEM’S 


Last month Pick Hotels Corp. had an excellent opportunity to 
demonstrate its new “Family Plan”. The corporation grabbed the 
opportunity, embellished it with new fripperies because of the circum- 


NTY stances and sent the plan off to a rousing start. 
15-cOU | 


KET The Family Plan provides no room charge for kids under 14 at 
M AR A any of its 20 hotels! The kids share their parents’ rooms—one child 
* Sales Managemen", 


and one parent, single rate; two parents and a child, customary 
Buying Power ’ ’ ’ 
1953 Survey of double rate for two persons. 


Because of a letter from Korea, a veteran of 13 months Army 

The current Pulse Report shows service there, his wife and three small sons came to Chicago as guests 

ane 9 ee ee of Pick Hotels. They were invited because this veteran, Lt. Robert 

the afterncon—FIRST in the eve- C. Taylor, was the first Korean service man to ask about the Family 
ning! For the finest in AM-FM cov- Plan. 

erage, it's WSJS in Winston-Salem. 
Represented by: HEADLEY-REED CO. In a letter to Leonard Hicks, vice-president of the Pick Corp. and 
| managing director of the Congress Hotel, Lt. Taylor said that he had 
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they Buy More because they Have More! 


@ Home repair and improvement expenditures per family, 
for example, were 59.1% above the national average in 
1953.* 

This plus factor in the Indianapolis market is no sur- 
prise when you consider that the city’s average income 
per household is $6,948** annually, first among cities 
of over 400,000! Indianapolis has many other essential 
market advantages for you too! 


P It’s Bic... over 550,000 population in metropolitan area. 
P It’s STEADY . 


ance of industry and agriculture. 


. . unsurpassed for diversification and bal- 


> Ji’s Eastty REACHED... you get saturation coverage of 
the metropolitan area, plus an effective bonus coverage of 
the 44 surrounding counties in The Star and The News. 
Write for complete market data today. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


* Tile Cour f America 


** Consumer Income Supplement, 1953, Standard Rate & Data Service 


YOUR FIRST TEAM 


FOR SALES IN 


PO 2 is 


INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS —_—s 
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Stickin Around 
with KLEEN-STIK 


KLEEN-STIK GOES “3-D“! 
Just like the movies. pefating, ond T-V 
actreases, Kleen-Stik gives th, De- 
tail and Dash to point-of-p dis- 
plays. This famous moistureless, stick- 
a einen. ye in = placed 
trips ‘n’ ts, makes possible ingeni- 
ous uses of folds and die-cuts for realis- 
tic, super-sellin’ effects like these: 


Comin’ Through! 


That’s what le think this 
FALSTAFF BEER can is doing 
when they see it in retail 
store windows. Actually, it’s 
two half-can replicas, printed 
on heavy-weight stock and sup- 
lied with strips of ever-stickin’ 
\ LEEN-STIK. A couple of sim- 
ple folds, strip the covering from 
the K-S adhesive, and mount 
one inside, one outside of win- 
dow or showcase for a terrific 
traffic-stopper! This ‘‘canny”’ 
idea was the 3-dimensional 
baby of Falstaff’s ROY SHER- 
WOOD, with a swell production 
job by SCHMIDT LITHO- 
GRAPH of San Francisco. 


“| Scream, You Scream” .. . 
Food products P.O.P. is probably the 
hottest competitive field today. So this 
3-D display for CARNATION COM- 
PANY ’s Fresh Milk & Ice Cream Div. 
is even more of a “‘standout”’. Ad Mgr. 
WALT MAYER collaborated with Los 
Angeles designer JERRY NOVORR, 
who devised the clever combination of 
die-cut tabs and folds that assemble 
easily into a lifelike facsimile package. 
either square or round. uced % 
UNIVERSAL PRINTING & LITH 
CO., these copyrighted ‘“‘Uni-Pop-Outs”’ 
go up quick and easy | means of peel- 
and-press KLEEN-STIK Strips .. . 
stick tight on walls, windows, and other 
smooth surfaces for hard-hitting, long- 
lasting sales impact! 


SEE what you can do with 
KLEEN-STIK? Besides Strips 
and Spots, there’s K-S All-Over 
Gummed Stocks, too, that 
make wonderful shelf strips, 
die-cut signs, bumper strips, 
and loads of other effective 
P.O.P. Ask your regular printer 
or lithographer—or write for 
free membership in the K-S 
**Idea-of-the-Month” Club. 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


225 North Michigan Avenue @ Chicago 1, lil. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives tor Advertising and Labeling 
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read of the family plan in Korea and asked for more details about it. 
He explained that he would be returning to his native Janesville, 
Wis., on leave and hoped to take his family on a vacation trip before 
reporting for duty at Fort Lewis, Wash. It set off a chain reaction. 


The expenses-paid “dream week” for the Taylors: A rose on his 
wife’s breakfast tray, an electric train for his sons and shrimp cock- 
tails plus steaks twice a day for himself—all things he’d dreamed of 
overseas. But only Mrs. Taylor knew that a Christmas tree, complete 
with presents, awaited them. The lieutenant had spent the last two 
Christmases in Korea. 


For the moppets: A 10-car American Flyer train with 30 feet of 
track and a mechanic’s set were under the tree for Bobby, 5, when 
the family arrived at the Congress; for Timmy, 2%, a jack-in-the-box 
and a toy xylophone; 11-months old Scotty — whom ‘Taylor had 
never seen—received a stuffed panda and a toy automobile. 


Also waiting were theater tickets and invitations for the family to 
appear on radio and television programs—all good publicity for the 
Pick Family Plan. 


Baby sitters forall . . . 


Parents with very small children are offered the use of a sidewalk 
stroller to make sightseeing easy. Diaper service is also available, but 
perhaps most important, as far as traveling parents are concerned, 
is the baby sitting service. Any guest, by calling the bell captain, can 
arrange for an authorized baby sitter. 


“Tf parents plan to stay in one of our hotels only one night and 
need a baby sitter, they can give us this information when they make 
their reservation,” Pick explains. “In this way, a baby sitter can be 
on hand as soon as the family arrives. 


“Furthermore, a free teletype service is available between our 
hotels. If the family is on the move, it’s simple to send a teletype and 
everything will be ready for their child on arrival.” 


Other features of the plan include special children’s menus in all 
Pick dining rooms and coffee shops and a “treasure chest” of toys 
for each child. The cover of a typical children’s menu is a gaily- 
colored cutout of a clown. With each of the three meal selections is 
a picture of a different animal—a giraffe, a bear and a zebra—and 
the children are encouraged to order by picture. Foods are chosen 
for their nutritive value and appeal to young tastes. 


Mrs. Taylor’s biggest gift from the Pick Santa Claus was a baby 
sitter (a grandmother of five), who was on call throughout the 
family’s week-long vacation in Chicago. She was chosen especially 
for the job by Baby Sitters, Inc., official sitfer service for the 
Congress. 


William Burns, general manager of the hotel, said ““The Congress 
was delighted that the Taylors accepted our invitation to come to 
Chicago for their vacation. We regarded this as a “Taylor-made’ 
opportunity to show the workings of the Pick Family Plan to the 
general public and, at the same time, give these people the good 
time they've deserved and looked forward to for so long.” 


Albert Pick himself says that ‘We find that the family plan elim- 
inates much of the expense and inconvenience that frequently pre- 
vents parents from taking children on trips. 


“We have always paid special attention to the needs of our younger 
guests and this plan will give even greater emphasis to our interest in 
family groups.” 
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Foundry’s 


PLUS(5) SERVICE 


will help move your products 


If you sell or are planning to sell to the dynamic foundry industry, 
FOUNDRY ’s PLUS 5 Service can help you stimulate sales in these important 
ways: 1. Analyzing the market, 2. Studying sales territories and potentials, 

3. Building a constructive sales program, 4. Establishing a sales control system, 
5. Developing a progressive and effective sales promotion program. PLUS 5 
gives you the help you need to round out and perfect these important sales 
development factors . . . add impact to sales effort directed to the 

6000 foundries in the U.S. and Canada. 


The complete story of this unique, workable sales deveiopment service 


\ BASSAS 


This up-to-date directory gives 
you names, locations, metals cast, 
melting equipment, and depart- 
mental operations of all 5,938 
foundries in the U.S. and Canada. 
A valuable aid for building sales 
programs, direct mail lists, and 


checking results. Sold at reason- 
able price. More 


than a % 
magazine... . 


FOUNDRY « Penton Bldg. « Cleveland 13, Ohio ---@ complete sales development service 


YOU'LL FIND CONCENTRATED WEALTH IN GRIT-AMERICA! 


Untold riches await the adver- 
tiser who stakes a claim in GRIT- 
America. 


GRIT circulation is concentrated 
in towns not under the influence 
of large metropolitan centers. 


In GRIT-America 85% of GRIT’S 
750,000 circulation is single copy 
sales at 10 cents a copy or $5.20 
a year—and 15% is by subscrip- 
tion at $3.50 a year. GRIT is 
never sold in combination with 


{ ul 
Mt 


ital 


other publications—GRIT uses 
no premiums, has no arrears. 


GRIT really pays off for adver- 
tisers, too (See Case History No. 
23). Its 80-20 editorial-to-adver- 
tising ratio means high visibility 
for advertisements. Yet you can 
use an adequate schedule in 
GRIT fora very small investment. 


Better investigate GRIT for a 
market of concentrated wealth 
at a modest cost. 


( case HISTORY No. a3 


GRIT Sells Yair Tonic! 


Wildroot Hair Tonic has been 
a consistent advertiser in GRIT. 


Among hair tonics, Wildroot 
is first in the Small-Town 
GRIT Market—and last year 
showed a 29% gain over the 
previous year. 


YES= YOU CAN STILL 
STRIKE IT RICH 


IN OUR es ae 


le 


GRIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Represented by Scolaro, Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit 
Philadelphia and by Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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has 20,000 SQUARE FEETAme 


of exhibition space 
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KENTUCKY HOTEL 
FLAG ROOM 

7800 square feet 

will accommodate 
1500 for meetings, 
1100 for food service. 


THE KENTUCKY HOTEL in Louisville has just 
completed two tremendous additions which make 
it one of the nation’s great convention hotels. 


For example — the second floor alone has over 
20,000 square feet of space which can be used 
for exhibitions, or which can seat 2500 people 
(1800 for food service)! Or this space can be 
used for simultaneous exhibitions, meetings, 
luncheons, registration offices, etc. 


In addition, the lobby floor’s Mirror Room can 


THESE BLUEPRINTS 
AND PICTURES 

ARE “WORTH A 
THOUSAND WORDS!” 
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seat 350 for food service — with another 500 
in the Terrace Room on the fourth floor! 


The entire convention facilities are air-condi- 
tioned —lobby to roof — as well as many bed- 
rooms. 
If your convention requires even more facilities 
than these, remember that the Kentucky's sister 
organization, the famous Brown Hotel, is owned 
and operated by the same management. 
Get all the facts —in detail — by writing now 
for the booklet shown below. 


The Kentucky Hotel 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Without obligation, please send me a copy of the Fact- 
book as advertised in Sales Management for March 15. 


Name___ 
Organization 


| ER eee 


® City 


by WHO 


and Get lowa’s Metropolitan Areas... 
tus the Remainder of lowa! 


TAKE AUTOMOTIVE SALES, FOR INSTANCE! 


4.9% CEDAR RAPIDS - 
10.7% TRI-CITIES: 

12.5% DES MOINES « 

2.6% DUBUQUE? - 

4.4% SIOUX (ITY + « « 

3.9% WATERLOO + + « » 

65.1% REMAINDER OF STATE 

sicocs Gok, wins eeu alae THE “REMAINDER OF IOWA” ACCOUNTS FO2 THESE SALES: 


because Rock Island County, Illinois 

is included in Tri-Cities. (Which You MISS Unless You Cover the Entire State) 
65.4% Food Stores 

S.A.M. DAYTIME 61.6% Eating and Drinking Places 

STATION AUDIENCE AREA 44.8%, General Merchandise Stores 
55.6% Apparel Stores 

of tel ts sleet ae 60.7% Home Furnishings Stores 
B fo lhe a 65.1% Automotive Dealers 
: " 73.2% Filling Stations 


MINNESOTA 


79.6% Building Material Groups 
wisconsin 60.4% Drugstores 


Source: 1952-'53 Consumer Markets 


\. Sagoo BUY ALL of IOWA— 
 BABGBatcaee E Plas “lowa Plus”—with 
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Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 


cy FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
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COMMENT 


The Literature of Your Profession 


Since SALES MANAGEMENT does not offer a general library service 
to its subscribers, it has been our custom to publish, now and then, a 
reading list which pulls together and presents in organized form an 
itemization of business books which deal with subject matter in this 
magazine’s professional field. 


We begin the publication of such a list in this issue. (See page 
105). It will appear in three parts. 


Quite frequently subscribers ask us which is the “best”? book on a 
given subject .. . or the two or three “best” books. We do not think 
such questions can be categorically answered, even in terms of the 
best informed judgments of our editors. We feel moved to point 
out, in this connection, that the value of a book depends upon the 
needs of the reader and the degree of sophistication of the reader. 
In other words, value is determined not only by the content of the 
book, but by content in relation to what the student brings to that 
content. 


When you read for profit, you cannot approach the printed word 
in the same passive frame of mind that is brought to the reading of 
the daily newspaper, or the reading of material which is primarily 
entertaining. When presented with discussions of principles and 
trends the reader must go through a conscious analysis process to 
find the application to his own problems. When presented with idea 
material, he must work out adaptation. 


There’s a wealth of valuable experience represented in the books 
which make up this current bibliogrephy. We hope it may suggest 
to you that if you are not now doing so, you should be allocating a 
reasonable portion of your reading time to reading for profit. You 
can’t do better than to combine good books with good business papers 
for the ‘meat courses” in your reading diet. 


Those of us in the sales side of business must learn to be creative 
thinkers. We must produce good ideas and produce them frequently. 
Intelligent reading is one way to keep the ideas coming. 


Secretary Weeks Was Right! 


Until 1952 the Department of Commerce circulated ‘Special 
Days, Weeks and Months.”’ Congress cut the budget, and the pam- 
phlet was dropped. 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks offered the pamphlet to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. He believed it 
should be compiled and distributed by private business. 


In its best year, the Department of Commerce distributed 8,000 
copies of ‘Special Days, Weeks and Months.” 


In the first month, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
distributed 10,000 copies. Another 5,000 were printed, and now an 
additional 10,000 have been published. Some 15,000 copies have been 
sold in only nine weeks. New orders average 140 per working day in 
lots to 1,500. 


The Chamber’s pamphlet sells for 25¢ per copy. The old Depart- 
ment of Commerce list was 15c. 
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checkmate 
a 

moving 
market 


You can corner the ever-shifting 
$7,000,000,000 fresh fruit and vege- 
table market in just one move! And 
that’s by placing your advertising 
message in the pages of The Packer, 
the industry’s leading national 
weekly news publication. 

Although growing and shipping sea- 
sons differ throughout the country, 
The Packer's nationwide circulation 
keeps you in constant contact with 
regional business cycles. What may 
be a slack season in one area, is a 
boom buying period in another. Only 
through The Packer can you always 
reach the leading growers, shippers, 
packers and wholesalers (av. circ. 
14,582 ABC, Dec. 31, 1953) who con- 
trol 85% of the purchasing power. 


If you sell trucks, trailers, packaging 
machinery and materials, mechanical] 
handling equipment, petroleum prod- 
ucts or any of the dozens of products 
used daily by the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry, don’t pass up 
The Packer. For a comprehensive 
analysis of buying habits in the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry, write 
today for the new Packer data folder. 


THE PACKER 


PUBLISHING CO. 


2nd & Delaware 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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The signs of Churlotte are signs of a market 
more important by far than city size indicates. 
Take wholesaling, for example: 


So populous and so rich is the area Charlotte serves 
that the city’s wholesale sales barrel up to a 
$334,000,000 total*— 36th among the nation’s cities. 


Charlotte's wholesale sales are almost triple those of any other 
Carolina city—surpass Toledo, Rochester and Providence—exceed 
the individual totals of fifteen sovereign states. 


Also wholesalers (of your advertising message) are Charlotte's 
two great area stations —50,000 watt WBT and top power 
WBTV, 100,000 watts on Channel 3. Charlotte's wholesalers, 
with the help of Charlotte’s two wholesale advertising 

media, will do a wonderful job for your product. 


*"'Merchant Wholesalers” only—Sales Management, 1953 


Coucnage to Match the Market 


Represented Nationally by CBS Radio and Television Spot Sales 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


The Radio-TV Services 
of the Jefferson Standard 
life Insurance Company 
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_ “We are not blowing our own horns as big shot promoters,” says 
Kenneth Chernin, advertising administrator of the Chamber. “I 
think the important ingredient in our sales picture is that we were 
not restricted in our promotion.” The Chamber publicized its pam- 
phlet in news releases, direct mail, Chamber newsletters, retail stores, 
and Nation’s Business. 


This success leads the Chamber and us to ask: How many other 
pamphlets now issued by the Government could be placed in the 
hands of more people who need them, and want them but who do 
not know they are available? 


The Government is restricted in its promotion—and properly so— 
of its publications. For example, the Department of Commerce was 
limited to a single press release on its “days” listings. 


Turn to page 50 of this issue and read “Those Government 
Pamphlets: Silly or Worth-while?” Perhaps you, like Secretary 
Weeks, will be able to spot some pamphlets, surveys, maps, which 
could be more useful if compiled and distributed by private hands. 


His Name's in Lights 


The Douglas Leigh spectacular in Times Square, New York City, 
on the corner of 46th Street says it loud and clear: 


Introducing 
DAVID LEVY 


From Richmond, Indiana ... Poirier & Lindeman Co,, N. Y.C. 


America’s SUPER Salesman 
of PIONEER Products 
The Pioneer Rubber Co., Willard, Ohio 


David Levy is a 32-year-old Brooklyn-born lad who has made 
good in a big way in Richmond, Ind., home base of his 10-state 
territory for Poirier & Lindeman, notions distributors. Now his 
name is in lights on Broadway in his old home town, he’s been put 
up at the Waldorf-Astoria and been caricatured by Al Capp. 


Levy’s face and name were placed on display at the crossroads 
of the world because the president of Pioneer Rubber, J. H. Gibson, 
desired to “recognize the outstanding performance that brings sales- 
men through to leadership in top executive jobs.” So he staged a 
contest among the 20,000 wholesaler salesmen representing 2,000 
drug, hardware, dry goods and other houses which handle Pioneer's 
line. 


The odds were long—but Levy won. 


Congratulations, Pioneer Rubber, for this spectacular method of 
honoring your top man, and for “selling selling’ to millions of 
New York City’s residents and visitors from all parts of the world. 


Excellent Promotion to Employes 


The York Corp. has just issued an extraordinarily good ‘annual 
report for employes,” telling in lay language where 1953’s revenues 
came from, and where they were spent. 


The company had a good year and is proud of it. Sales were 40% 
more than in 1952! Net profit was 1.7%. York states profit as rep- 
resenting the company’s sales dollars for five days, or $1.63 per day 
per employe. Why don’t you ask York Co. at York, Pa., for a copy 
of the report? 
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How an 
advertising 
‘mistake’ 
paid off 


When Travis Fabrics, Inc., first sched- 
uled advertising in The New York 
Times Magazine, President David A. 
Travis felt it was a mistake. 


Travis is probably the largest producer 
of nylon, orlon and dacron fabrics. Its 
advertising had been confined to trade 
publications to win manufacturer ac- 
ceptance. 


Now Travis wanted to build consumer 
acceptance. The budget was small. 
Marshall Bachenheimer, of Bachen- 
heimer-Lewis, New York advertising 
agency, suggested frequent use of small 
ads in The New York Times Magazine. 


“I felt sure it wouldn’t succeed,” Mr. 
Travis said, giving his reluctant okeh. 


But from the first ad, The New York 
Times Magazine brought results. 


e Consumers wrote to manufacturers 
and retailers mentioned in the ads; 


Retailers wrote to manufacturers 
for the merchandise shown in the 
ads; 


Manufacturers who had not yet 
dealt with Travis now wanted to; 


Travis built up a new retail busi- 
ness, selling its materials over de- 
partment store counters. 


“In 1953 we spent our entire advertis- 
ing budget in The New York Times 
Magazine,” Mr. Travis notes: “We are 
continuing that policy. I don’t make 
the same mistake twice.” 


You can profit from Mr. Travis’s “mis- 
take.” Ask us how. 


The New Pork Times 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO 


OKLAHOMA 


“PULSE” PROVES IT! 


TV Audience Survey by Pulse, Inc., 
released in February, reports that 


WKY-TV was ALL tue 
TOP 15 TV PROGRAMS 


in 29 Oklahoma Counties! 


Pulse, Inc., after a 3-week, 29-county survey of Oklahoma TV 
preferences, has reported that . . . in addition to having ALL of 
the TOP 15 major once-a-week shows .. . WKY-TV originates 
the TOP 10 multi-weekly shows and has a WEEK ’ROUND 
70% SHARE OF AUDIENCE ... during those periods when 
other stations are on the air... plus, an exclusive audience 


during some 20 hours a week of bonus morning programming! 


“Not on oir entire period 
C3 Not on air 


+ In the television industry, ratings tell 
29 Oklahoma ¥ : wo, Be pe the story of TV viewer preference! 


Counties in foe = 
Audience Survey aga" =n ze In Oklahoma City, ratings tell the 


by Pulse, Inc. is AS — story of WKY-TV’s leadership! 


Hooper's TV Audience Measurement, 


released in February, reports that 


"it 


WKY-TV was 14 oF THE 
TOP 15 TV PROGRAMS 


in the Oklahoma City Metropolitan Area! SHARE OF TV AUDIENCE 


Reporting from its January survey, C. E. Hooper, Inc. announces =— = 
that ... from sign-on to sign-off ...WKY-TV has a larger ——Tse% 1 30% % 
average percentage of viewers than the other three Oklahoma 
City Stations combined! A week-’round average of 63% of ALL 
Oklahoma City metropolitan area TV set-ownerstuneWKY-TV! . 
WKY-TV has the TOP PROGRAM in this area, “DRAGNET” 

.. and 14 of the TOP 15 PROGRAMS! , 


OKLAHOMA CITY °* Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN * OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES * FARMER-STOCKMAN * WKY RADIO 


‘The final success of our company depends as much on our Purchasing Department 


as it does on any other phase of our operations.”’ 
T. M. EVANS, President, H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 


When you consider that most major companies pay out roughly 

50% of their sales income for goods and services purchased from uf you sell to 

others, it is clear that purchasing plays a basic part in profit- industry ...use PURCHASING 
able company operation. Recognizing the importance of today’s 

Purchasing Agent, leading industrial advertisers have made NB P| 

PURCHASING Magazine the basic medium on their advertising 

schedules. For PURCHASING is the only national publication serving 

the interests and needs of PAs throughout industry. It offers you 

the largest available coverage of industrial purchasing executives. 


PURCHASING gg 0g 
Publication 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


TRENDS 


Fancy vs Fact 


Don't be misled because the bad news gets bigger headlines than the good news. 
Many people either through honest but possibly misguided fear—or because they wish 
to gain a bargaining or a political advantage—are letting fearful fancies blind them- 


selves to facts. 


Facts show that the economy most definitely is not on the toboggan slide, although 
the transition period between a war and a hoped-for peace economy is rough on some 
individuals, some industries, some areas. 


Consider the difference between these specific fancies and these specific facts, as 
observed by Philip Salisbury, editor of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


FANCY The unemployment situ- 


ation is getting out of hand and soon 


we'll be back to bread lines and : 


soup kitchens. 


FACT It’s true that there are more unemployed than a year ago—when 
we had the highest employment on record. Today there are roughly 3 mil- 
lion unemployed (with practically all of them protected by unemployment 
insurance) but 59,778,000 are employed, and that figure is 95.2% of last 
year’s total. Back in 1939, which was considered a good business year, 
there were three times as many unemployed, in a smaller labor force. 


FANCY With all this unemploy- 


ment, and virtual elimination of over- 
time, there won’t be enough income 
to maintain a high sales, volume. 


FACT Department of Commerce figures for the most recent month put 
personal income at the rate of $284.7 billion a year, while a year ago the 
figure was 280.6. Despite the slight recession, unions are asking for— 
and receiving—modest increases in their pay contracts. Individual savings 
were $1£ billion last year, are likely to be $15 billion this year. And don’t 
forget that taxes are lower for both individuals and corporations. 


FANCY People aren’t buying be- 


cause they’re afraid of the future! 
One retailer was telling me that his 
sales last week were only half of last 
vear’s figure! 


FACT Department store sales, which are very sensitive to changed con- 
ditions, were down precisely 1% during the period January 1 through 
February 20. Source: the Federal Reserve Board. By Federal Reserve 
Board districts the biggest loss was only 6%, the biggest gain was 7%. 
The national figure was 2% better than for the same period in 1952—and 
did you hear many complaining about bad business then? ... Sates MaAn- 
AGEMENT magazine’s estimates for the month of March, covering the 
nation and 276 leading cities, indicate that dollar volume will be the same 
as last year for the nation, and unchanged up to increases as high as 17° 
in 138 cities (half the total), while in the others the extreme drop indi- 
cated is only 8%... . There are high spots in every area. It is a selective 
recession and it calls for selective selling. 


FANCY Inventories are so high 


that there can’t be any substantial 
buying until they are worked down 
to the bone. The public can get along 
without new things and so can 
wholesalers and retailers. 


FACT inventories are slightly higher than a year ago, but not particu- 
larly high in relation to the dollar value of sales. They dropped $2.5 billion 
in December, and are continuing to drop, with the greatest stock-moving 
taking place in retail stores. A further inventory drop of $4.0 billion is 
expected during the first quarter. The International Statistical Bureau 
reports that sales to consumers have been greater than replacements for 
several months in textiles, apparel and shoes, that stocks are lower than at 
any time since the end of the war. . . . In February the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents found that 51% of their members reported 
inventory reductions. The same group reports the largest number of 
increases in new orders since January a year ago. 


FANCY Construction, one of the 


nation’s top industries, will fall off 
rapidly because both home owners 
and corporations will wait for lower 
prices and generally brighter skies. 
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FACT, January, latest month for which full records are available, the 
value of building permits granted in 215 cities was $343.9 million, as 
against $306.5 million in the same month last year, a gain of 12%... . 
In the same month the value of construction contracts actually awarded 
(the next step after getting the building permit, and the one from which 
you can’t draw back) was $1,151.9 million as against $1,076.0 million in 
January a year ago. . . . Who’s waiting? Who’s afraid? 
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FANCY The automobile business 


is sunk, and we never have national 
prosperity when there’s a slump in 
that industry. 


FACT The outlook for production and sales of new cars and trucks 
isn’t as good as last year (a banner year) but 195+ should be the 3rd or 
4th largest. Headline-readers may get the idea that Detroit is a ghost town, 
but production for the week ending February 20 was 89% of the same 
1953 week! .. . Ford is proving that it’s possible for a company to reverse 
the field; in January its dealers sold more cars and trucks to the public 
than during any previous January in the company’s history, and in the first 
10 days of February they continued to set new post-war highs. 


FANCY We are dependent upon 


easy credit for real prosperity, and 
the banks and credit companies will 
pull in instead of shell out. 


FACT The credit situation is excellent. Failures are up somewhat as 
the inefficient are being weeded out, but totals are small. The easy-money 
policy is back in full force. The re-discount rate has been lowered from 
2% to 134%, which means that if banks want to borrow from Federal 
Reserve for re-loaning to business firms, they can get the money at a 
cheaper rate. It was high cost of money that started downturns in our 
earlier business history. Never before has the financial situation been so 
strong after a protracted period of prosperity. Banks have cash and govern- 
ment securities equal to more than 60% of deposits, and the public holds 
some $200 billion in liquid assets. 


FANCY Anywhere you look—at 


any kind of business index—you find 
some cause for alarm. Maybe they 
don’t spell actual depression, but cer- 
tainly there’s no good news. 


FACT As of the end of the second month in the year that was supposed 
to be such a bad year, there are plenty of cheerful items in addition to 
those mentioned in other paragraphs, but the good news hasn’t been getting 
the biggest headlines. . . . The New York stock market anticipates the 
course of business a half-year or so ahead, and current values are around 
the post-war high. . . . Electric power output for the latest February week 
was 8,684 million kilowatt hours, as against only 8,147 million in last 
year’s same week. . . . Both the wholesale and the consumer price indexes 
are steady and within 1% of the 1953 level. . . . Farm prices seem to be 
stabilized after a 3-year slump and farmers are learning how to make 
money at the lower price level. The so-called recession began with the 
farmer and is likely to end with the farmer. . . . Read the small print in 
the papers and you'll find plenty of other examples. 


FANCY Government spendings 


have kept the economy seemingly 
prosperous, but the big cuts being 
engineered by the party in power will 
remove this prop. 


FACT The cuts are not substantial. We are on a high level of govern- 
ment spending and will continue there. 1954 will see a continuation of 
deficit spending. The President has announced that March is the crucial 
month. If business should show no signs of forward progress, the Govern- 
ment will reach into its bag of tricks and pull out reserve weapons, such 
as plans for new buildings and roads, perhaps another tax cut for both 
individuals and corporations. This is a Congressional election year and 
recent history shows the chances in such years to be 16 in 22 that the party 
in power finds ways to make business equal to—or better than—the preced- 
ing year because most people vote according to their pocketbooks. 


FANCY Corporations will tighten 


up on their spendings — because 
they’re short of cash, or fearful of the 
future, or wish to conserve for divi- 


dends what used to go out as Excess 
Profits Tax. 


FACT po you see any real signs of any such movement? Two of our 
largest corporations, General Motors and United States Steel, have an- 
nounced that they’re going full steam ahead on expansion and moderniza- 
tion programs costing $1,000 million and $775 million respectively. . . 
Sales forces are being increased—by an average of more than 15%... . 
Advertising billings for the first quarter will be up from last year perhaps 
by as much as 8% . . . and in connection with the E.P. tax, it is at least 
an even money bet that by June, Congfess will pass a law that has been 
approved by a congressional committee which will be an invitation to 
corporations to lose money in 1954 in order to carry on extensive research 
and advertising programs. The method will be a tax loss carry-back pro- 
vision which will make it possible to recover 1953 and 1952 E.P. taxes. 
A prediction: Historians, in commenting about 1954, will write: “Never 
before or since was so much spoken and written about what turned out to 
be such a slight recession.” 


Present these facts to salesmen at sales meetings or in house organs and bulletins. 


Reprints available at 5 cents each; in lots of 100 or more, 3 cents; cash with order please. 
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1,310,000 


IOWA PEOPLE 


read THE 
DES MOINES SUNDAY 
REGISTER 


(more than 500,000 copies) 
and they buy — buy — buy! 


93% own a washing machine — 94% have a mechani- 
cal refrigerator 3 
99% boast a modern range — 70% own their homes 
980,000 read NO OTHER Sunday Newspaper. 


... As reported by the Advertising Research Foundation in its first statewide audi- 


ence study of 14 Sunday newspapers circulating in Iowa. 


For complete facts on where these people live, what they 
earn, what they own, see “A Study of the Des Moines Sunday 
Register Audience in Iowa.” For details on how to get your 
copy, write Advertising Research Foundation, Inc., 11 West 
42nd St., New York 36, New York. 


THE DES MOINES SUNDAY REGISTER 


...an "A" Schedule Newspaper in an "A-1" Market 
GARDNER COWLES, President 
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“Management Market” Means 
Billions More Business 


Managers who make and sell a $367-billion U.S. "product" 
may buy $600 billion annually in all transactions for it. 
(As solvent, ambitious consumers they buy billions, too.) 
Who influences and who specifies what industry will buy? 
What and how do they buy? How can you reach them? 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


For the year 1953 Management 
could report: 

1. A gross national product (the 
value of all goods and services pro- 
duced) of $367 billion. 

2. Corporate profits, after $26.4 
billion taxes, of $20.3 billion. 

3. Largely from the efforts of 
Management, personal income for all 
of us of $285 billion. In addition to 
making consumer p*irchases of $230 
billion, we increased our savings by 
$24 billion to $375 billion. (Man- 
agers themselves did a lot of earning, 
buying, saving. ) 

4. To keep four million businesses 
going and growing, managers bought 
$200 billion of materials, products 
and services, and invested $28 billion 
in new plants and facilities. 

5. If you traced all the money 
spent by all the managers in all the 
transactions involved in the trans- 
formation of all they bought in 1953 

all the way from the mine, farm or 
tree to the ultimate user—you would 
find they spent $600 billion. 

Thus the U.S. Manager emerges 
as a prosperous, far-reaching market. 

He is in fact several markets: 

1. He and his family are well off. 
Even in “middle management” he 
earns perhaps three times as much as 
the average employe. In “top man- 
agement”’ he may be one of the 70,000 
Americans whose annual take is $50,- 
000 or more. Of course, taxes and 
inflation have hit him harder. But he 
still gets, buys and saves more than 
the rest of us. (Ninety-two percent 
of personal savings are held by 20% 
of all families.) 

2. Operation Buying is a day-after- 
day business concern. Whether the 
manager runs a poppa-and-momma 
store or is Executive No. 12,005 of 
General Motors, he influences or de- 
cides for his bit of the economy. 
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3. If he expects to stay in busi- 
ness, he helps to buy and build facili- 
ties for more sales and/or lower- 
cost operations tomorrow. 

4. Because a top manager, espe- 
cially, may be a director or part- 
owner of other companies, he sways 
their buying of products and services 
and sheir capital expenditures. 

5. And because a manager is a 
leader, his viewpoint carries weight 
in still other and wider groups. In 
his town he is a factor in mapping 
civic and social developments. He 
even goes to Washington, on leave or 
otherwise, to help Uncle Sam buy 
$58.4 billion of stuff a year... . 


What makes a Manager? In broad- 
est definition he is anyone authorized 
to direct, hire or fire anyone. But in 
our definition he is a man with a say 
in organization, policies, programs— 
and the spending required for them. 

Management includes not only the 
entrepreneurs, the directors and ofh- 
cers, but all who play a substantial 
part in keeping the enterprise rolling. 
The diversifying and decentralizing 
of large and complex corporations is 
spreading their own “management 
market” into new industries and 
across the country and the world. 


Who and where are the managers? 

Between 1943 and 1952 the num- 
ber of business firms in this country 
grew 34%—from 2,985,000 to 4.- 
043,000. That gain would have been 
more noteworthy—had not some six 
million of seven million firms born 
during this period failed to survive. 
It may be assumed that those which 
did survive learned Management. 

The dynamism of the Management 
market (and the nation’s economy) 
springs alike from the pushing up- 
ward of newcomers and the pushing 


outward of older and bigger outfits. 
It also springs from the fact that 
managers themselves are getting 
ready for bigger jobs. 

Ot the four million businesses, 
nearly 1.7 million are in retail trade 
and 865,000 are “services.”” Thus 
these two together account for nearly 
two-thirds of the total. Others are 
contract construction, 396,500; fi- 
nance, insurance, real estate, 327.- 
200; public utilities, 216,300; whole- 
sale trade, 210,500; mining and quar- 
rying, 34,200 ... and manufacturing 
302,100. 

For all businesses the Census 
found, in November 1952, 5,018,036 
“managers, officials and proprietors.”’ 
More than half of these were in just 
eight states: New York, 648,000; 
California, 442,000; Illinois, 315.- 
000; Pennsylvania, 304,000; Texas, 
273,000; Ohio, 253,000; New Jer- 
sey, 201,000; Michigan, 189,000. 
Eight other states each had more than 
100.000 “managers’’. 

The Census reports that “total 
managerial personnel” (including 
such professional people as engineers ) 
increased between 1940 and 1950 
from seven million to 9.2 million, or 
about 319%. Largest gains were in 
government and in construction — 
69%; lowest in mining, 6%. Utili- 
ties and trade both expanded 38%— 
respectively to 115,000 and 821,000.. 
Manufacturing increased 33%, from 
782.000 to 1,040,000. 

Although some of these could not 
be called cornorate decision-makers. 
the number of executives is growing 
too. From Poor’s Register of Direc- 
tors and Executives, United States 
News & World Report has analyzed 
the growth since 1946 of the top 
management group of companies in 
various industries. Average number 
rose from nine to 17. 

Yet in a personal-interview study 
of 40 larger companies for Time, 
Dun & Bradstreet found that the 
overall number of managerial and 
professional employes has lagged be- 
hind corporate dollar growth. While 
sales volume of these companies mul- 
tiplied three to 14 times between 
1940 and 1951, the number of man- 
agerial people less than doubled. 

At any rate, one conclusion here 
must be that the individual manager 
—including the lower-bracket man- 
ager—counts more than ever. 
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Of the four million businesses, 
about three million have three or less 
employes. Only about 10% of all 
manufacturing and one-third of 1% 
ot all retail establishments employ 
100 or more. Yet 10% of plants turn 
out three-fourths of all value added 
by manufacture. 

This piece deals mainly with man- 
ufacturers as customers: with the 
“management market” in the “indus- 
trial market”. At this point come 
three questions: 1. Where are all the 
factories? 2. Where are the /Jarger 
factories? 3. Where, in number, are 
factories growing most rapidly? 

In 1951 more than half of al/ were 
in seven states— New York, with 
18.27%; California, 7.67%, and 
then Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
New Jersey, down to Michigan, 
4.05%. Among those with more than 
100 employes, seven states again have 
more than half: New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Ohio, New Jersey, 
California and Massachusetts. But in 
percentage gains in number of plants, 
between 1947 and 1951, the leaders, 
in order, were Florida, California, 
North Carolina, Georgia, South Car- 
olina, Mississippi and Texas. 


Who counts in this market? 


The business and news publications 
serving the market (and which pro- 
duced the name for it) don’t quite 
agree. Business Week, Fortune and 
Wall Street Journal set their sights 
for the big-and-established fellows. 
Fortune in fact points out that 56.7% 
of its manufacturer subscribers are 
in plants employing 500 or more. Al- 
though such establishments are only 
1.8% of total, they account for 51% 
of value added by manufacture. 

Nation's Business, on the other 
hand, emphasizes that “coverage” 
should envelop larger and smaller 
establishments—in larger and smaller 
communities: About 40% of all 
manufacturing plants, employes and 
value added by manufacture is repre- 
sented by places of less than 25,000 
population. Also more big corpora- 
tions are producing in smaller com- 
munities. 

In any event, for all 300,000 
manufacturing concerns there would 
seem to be 1.5 million “managers”. 


What do managers earn? 


The answer is quite a lot... but 
still not enough. 

While average weekly wages of 
production workers in manufacturing 
plants rose 7.4% in 1952 from 1951, 
American Management Association 
found that average compensation of 
top executives gained less than 1%. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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MORE MANAGERS, AS BUSINESS 
GROWS MORE COMPLEX 


In 1943 there were 2,985,000 business firms. 
From 1943-1951 there was a net increase of 
1,028,000 firms. 

In 1951 there were 4,014,000 business firms, an 
increase of one-third. 


Total employees in business firms increased 40% 
a between 1940 and 1950. 


But the managerial and professional personnel 
increased 65%. 
BUSINESS MANAGERS 


FIRMS MANAGERS — OFFICIALS — PROPRIETORS: 
NUMBER 1950 | % INCREASE OVER 1940 


MINING 
37,787 


CONSTRUCTION 
294,329 


MANUFACTURING 
706,215 


UTILITIES 
307,230 


BANKING, 
FINANCE 


146,031 


SALESMEN SEE ONLY HALF OF 
THE INFLUENTIAL MEN 


interviews to determine whether their men were able to 
SALESMEN call regularly on all of the management men who had 

buying influence among their customers. Here’s a typical 
REGULARLY case — a large textile mill, a Du Pont customer. 


SEEN BY 
SALESMEN 


NOT The advertising department of Du Pont used personal 
: REGULARLY 


SEEN BY 


MANAGEMENT | PRODUCTION PURCHASING RESEARCH 


DYES 


YARNS, 
STAPLES, TOW 


BLEACHES, 
FINISHES, SIZES 


PAINT 


PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


THEY’RE IN THE NEWS ay uarry woonwarp 


He Started on a Dream— 
Without Any Regular Schedules 


When Charles R. Speers (right )—who’s just been named senior vice president—sales 
for American Airlines, Inc.—started in the air transport business he was such a johnny- 
come-early that his company didn’t even have any schedules in operation. It took 
Thompson Aeronautical Corp. another month to get its Pitcairn Mailwing moving 
from Bay City to Cleveland. Speers was district manager in Detroit, had the task of 
persuading people to use air mail! But by his vivid imagination, common sense and 
practical jokes he made such a success that he was assured of a post when the company 
was absorbed by American Airlines. Later Charlie became famous as the originator of 
the Air Travel Plan, a charge account system once distinctive with American but now 
used by all major airlines. For this he won the company’s Distinguished Service Award 
for Merit. In 1948 he was elected assistant v-p of the Sales Department, later taking 
on responsibilities of general sales manager. Here American’s president Smith gives him 
his 25-year pin. 
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Bags Full of Sales: 
Not Bags Full of Tricks 


There’s nothing flashy about Joseph Stonich, Jr., 
the recently-appointed sales manager for Wheary, 

IO ZL Inc. He says he’s always sold quality merchandise 

29.82 ; and when that’s the case there’s no need for lily- 

be Pastas “hy gilding. But during 1953 his sales of luggage for 
Shwayder Brothers (he recently left that firm to 
take over Wheary’s top sales post), in the Chicago 
area, was $1,250,000, at cost! Joe has always tried 
to learn more about selling. He takes courses in 
anything he feels will help him in his work. The 
University of Illinois has registered him for classes 
ig accounting, business administration, psychology 
and human relations. Wheary, his new employer, is 
an internationally-known manufacturer of fine lug- 
gage. And as far as Joe Stonich is concerned, the 
sales are in the bag. . . . No stick-in-the-mud, Joe 
is interested in all sorts of things—his roses, his 
garden, golf and reading. 


Heinz’ Top Salesman: 
He Learned The Fair Way 


Frank Armour, Jr., has spent better than 27 years 
in virtually every department of H. J. Heinz Co. 
... But that’s not why the company has named him 
v-p in charge of all U.S. operations, which makes 
him top guy in manufacturing, sales and distribu- 
tion activities for 12 U.S. factories and 98 sales 
branches. . . . Frank got there because he gets 
prodigious amounts of work done. He tackles every 
job as if the fate of the company hung in the bal- 
ance and seemingly there’s no Heinz job he can’t do 
and do well. . . . He joined the company as a 
visitor’s escort in the Pittsburgh factory in ’27., The 
visitérs warmed up to him so nicely that Heinz put 
him in charge of its famed “57” exhibits at the 
Chicago, Dallas, Cleveland, San Francisco and New 
York Fairs. . . . In ’42 he organized the Heinz 
War Production Division. Then followed step-ups 
to assistant to the executive v-p, general manager, 
Manufacturing Division, election to the board, v-p 
in charge of sales and advertising. 
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SPECTACULAR was the word for Butler's lavish convention tank trucks, trailers, storage tanks; L-P gas truck and home 
setup ir the Kansas City Municipal Auditorium. Product equipment; dry cleaning equipment; farm equipment, special 
groupings clockwise from steel building in background: oil products. The line was on display! 


Camera's Eye View of Butler's 


Smash-Hit Sales Convention 


lt had everything: Everything from humorous sales skits, circus 
barkers and pretty girls, to the man on the flying trapeze. 


PROFESSIONAL ACTORS pantomimed sales situations for all PRETTY GIRLS carrying boards introduced each “act”. This one 
Butler products. Here “Cleanright Gottry,” cwner of cleaning opens a scene in which a Butler salesman sells a prospect several 
establishment, removes trousers of J. Pierpont Pierpont to demon- related products, then discovers buyer's brother, a farmer, is a 
strate merits of Butler cleaning equipment. prospect for still other Butler items. 
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TOP ENTERTAINMENT FEATURE was a "Monte Carlo Party." Using paper “money,” 
salesmen tried fortunes at gaming tables, “bought” prizes with winnings. The barker is F. B. 
Todd, training supervisor, Steel Building Division. 


MASTER SALESMAN FOR 1953: Dale Morris, Eau Claire, Wis., 
wins two cups for outstanding performance: “President's Cup" (in 
his left hand) for high man in 1953, and silver cup (right hand) for 


best record in Steel Building Division. 


Big-time showmanship in February 
launched a sales campaign through 


which Butler Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, is shooting for at least 
a 10% increase in volume during 
1954. 

Butler had its biggest year in 1953, 
chalked up a volume. of $49,700,000. 
The company manufactures _ steel 
buildings ; oil tank trucks, trailers and 
storage tanks; L-P gas trucks; dry 
cleaning equipment, farm equipment, 
home equipment, and a group of 
special products including metal out- 
door advertising panels. 

The meeting was held in Kansas 
City’s Municipal Auditorium. It was 
a vast three-ring-circus affair, full of 
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the conclave. 


action and color. All Butler products 
were displayed in the main arena. 
(See photo above.) Object: to make 
the company’s 160 salesmen in spe- 
cialized lines familiar with the whole 
line and thus better able to spot op- 
portunities for tie-in sales. 

Highlighting the meeting — the 
company’s first large-scale conference 
since 1948 —was a two-hour-long 
“Butler Products Revue,” with the 
major roles in the show being han- 
dled by professional actors. There 
was a band and a quartette, and two 
announcers and a barker described 
the action in various pantomimed 
skits based on familiar selling situa- 
tions. 


TRAPEZE ROUTINE provided action for 
barker's description of application of steel 
structure for schools, farm buildings, etc. 


SIGNS AND PLACARDS spotted everywhere in the meeting rooms 
and recreation areas added much color and interest to the Butler 
meeting. This one pulls the window-gazer back to the purpose of 


Typical skit: a scene in which 
“Clear-Span Larkin” sells ‘Gran- 
pappy Manument”’ on the merits of 
a Butler steel building. Granpappy, 
who had been constructing wooden 
buildings for years, was not inclined 
to change his ways until Larkin 
made a complete and convincing sales 
presentation. 

The convention was a _ three-day 
affair, with all time devoted to busi- 
ness with the exception of one even- 
ing set aside for a banquet and a 
“Monte Carlo Party”. At this time 
awards were presented to salesmen 
for outstanding performance during 
1953. 

The End 
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“The Department Store of Industry” 
Strengthens Management for Sales 


Blaw-Knox, which has doubled sales to more than $120 
million since 1950, now has its first vice-president in charge 
of sales, and more central department staff specialists. 


From top to bottom, Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, sometimes called 
“The Department Store of Indus- 
try,” has been strengthening its or- 
ganization to increase its teamwork 
and sales effectiveness. 

One of the changes effected since 
W. Cordes Snyder, Jr., returned to 
Blaw-Knox as president in 1951 was 
to establish a post for company-wide 
co-ordination of sales activities. This 
was accomplished by the appointment 
of William Rodgers as general sales 
manager on April 1, 1953 and his 
election as vice-president and general 
sales manager last October. 


Better Teamwork 


The hoped-for result, and it is be- 
ing achieved, is better teamwork in 
the sales organization of this diversi- 
fied heavy industry company that pro- 
duces steel plant equipment; process 
equipment for the chemical, food and 
cther process industries; construction 
equipment for road-building and pub- 
lic works; radio and transmission 
towers; and special engineering and 
construction services. 

Rodgers, as vice-president sales, 
fills a new staff position which co- 
ordinates and plans sales activities 
for all divisions and assists in de- 
veloping sales objectives, policies and 
programs. Reporting directly to him 
are advertising and sales promotion, 
market research analysis, and product 
publicity. But he does not actually 
direct the sales managers of the nine 
Blaw-Knox operating divisions. 

Appointment of a sales vice-presi- 
dent was only one step in the devel- 
opment of a stronger management 
team. Added to the central staff 
were a finance vice-president; a con- 
trol section manager; a manager of 
industrial engineering; a director of 
industrial relations; and specialists for 
standard costs development, tax and 
insurance services, and other func- 
tions. 

The organization has a line and 
staff structure with a decentralized 
management at the division level 
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functioning within general. policies 
and plans established by the president 
with the assistance of his staff. 

Since figures sometime speak louder 
than words, here are some pertinent 
ones: 1950 sales totaled $62 million, 
while 1953 figures will show a 
volume above $120 million. Net in- 
come was $3.2 million in 1950 and 
reached above $4 million in 1952, 
despite tremendous increases in taxes. 
While 1953 figures are not yet re- 
ported, officials indicate that the com- 
pany set a record last year in operat- 
ing income before taxes and renego- 
tiation. 

The very nature of Blaw-Knox 
activities calls for a close relationship 
between sales and engineering, with 
sales managers collaborating in the 
design concepts of products. The sales 
organization is also more intimately 
associated with quality control than 
in a mass industry. With the com- 
pany making much specialized, built- 
to-order equipment, the sales organi- 
zation has a general responsibility in 
establishing quality standards, al- 
though the “how” of manufacture 
is the province of production. 


125 Salesmen 


Thus, the 125-man sales staff in 
the Blaw-Knox organization is com- 
prised of technical people, with back- 
grounds in engineering, metallurgy, 
chemistry, etc. Some of the sales 
people do considerable servicing, fol- 
lowing up installation with perfor- 
mance studies. The company’s Chemi- 
cal Plants Division, on turnkey jobs, 
constructs whole plant units and initi- 
ates operations before the project is 
turned over to the buyer. The Power 
Piping & Sprinkler Division handles 
the field fabrication and erection of 
piping systems, and also handles the 
installation of fire protection systems. 
Buflovak Equipment Division, which 
makes chemical and food processing 
equipment, pioneered in the develop- 
ment of equipment for processing 
frozen fruit juices; and several units 
of the company collaborated with 


research personnel in the development 
of the Blaw-Knox Rotocel Extractor 
and related equipment for the solvent 
extraction-of soybeans (which revolu- 
tionized soybean processing) and cot- 
tonseed. These few examples point up 
the need for sales personnel with 
technical understanding and _back- 
grounds. 

Cord Snyder’s vigorous, youthful 
direction of Blaw-Knox—like Rod- 
gers, he’s 50—was outlined at the 
first annual-sales conference in Octo- 
ber 1952. His call then as now was: 
“Hard Selling In Good Times 
Means Good Selling In Hard 
Times.” What was needed, he said, 
asking his audience to excuse an ex- 
pression from the old mill world, 
was more “‘belly-to-belly” selling. 


Firm Up Acceptance 


“We have to deal with the custo- 
mer face to face, live with him and 
his problems, sell him for his endur- 
ing benefit, as well as ours, and serv- 
ice him to keep him sold, or at least 
receptive, for tomorrow. We must 
firm up our acceptance to give us 
market depth and stability . . . The 
success of our overall enterprise is 
directly related to how well the sales, 
production and staff organizations 
merge their efforts with a singleness 
of purpose.” 

Snyder’s emphasis on good selling 
reflected his view that large-scale 
government spending and the scarcity 
of products during much of the time 
since World War II had reduced in- 
dustrial salesmen to a so-so, passive 
spirit. He was concerned that indus- 
trial salesmen were surrendering their 
true selling function. He called the 
first Blaw-Knox sales conference at 
a time when the company’s backlog 
of orders was at a record high of 
above $100 million. 

The slogan, “Hard Selling In 
Good Times Means Good Selling 
In Hard Times,” was not allowed 
to become an empty gesture but was 
backed up solidly. Since he assumed 
the presidency, a corporate merger of 
all Blaw-Knox subsidiaries into one 
operating company was effected. This 
was one step to achieve better co- 
ordination between divisions. 

He initiated programs to simplify 
and improve manufacturing methods 
through standardization of design in 
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such products as construction equip- 
ment, clamshell buckets, evaporaters 
and some process equipment. The Fi- 
nance Department under the new 
finance vice-president began setting 
up standard cost controls and meth- 
odical quotas for performance. The 
Industrial Engineering Department 
is providing help in studying pro- 
duction methods. The Industrial Re- 
lations Department has _ launched 
supervisory training programs. Sny- 
der initiated an annual conference of 
all operating management, including 
supervisors and foremen, and began 
a quarterly letter to all management 
people. 

Appointment of Rodgers as general 
sales manager and the all-around 
strengthening of the management or- 
ganization was followed by a number 
of procedures designed to increase 
sales effectiveness. The program of 
advertising and sales promotion was 
expanded. Market research was ac- 
corded a more important role in 
planning market activities several 
years into the future. New emphasis 
on market analysis is tied in with 
long term planning of product de- 
velopment. 

For example, it was determined 
that highway construction will grow 
during the next ten years. While 
Blaw-Knox had a fairly complete 
package of road-paving equipment for 
concrete highways, the company de- 
cided that further filling out of this 
line would enable substantially in- 
creased participation in this market. 
Accordingly, as a first major step in 
this program, Blaw-Knox acquired 
the All Purpose Spreader Co., 
Elyria, Ohio, whose products com- 
plement the existing Blaw-Knox line 
and enable the company to satisfy 
a wider range of road-building equip- 
ment needs on a “one-call’’ basis. 


More Warehousing 


Other means of backing up the 
sales organization have been under- 
taken. A parts and service supply 
department with its own warehouse 
was established at Springdale, near 
Pittsburgh, to provide faster service 
for distributors and customers. Re- 
placement parts can be shipped out 
in a hurry from the _ inventories 
carried by this department. 

An example of integrating sales 
and production programs was the 
start of a dealer stocking program 
begun this past winter. Contractors 
buying construction equipment do 
most of their heavy buying in the 
spring, starting about April 1. Blaw- 
Knox started a campaign with dealers 
for stocking this equipment during 
the winter months. The result has 
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PRESIDENT W. Cordes Snyder, Jr.. 
returned to Blaw-Knox Co, in 1951. He 
had left a vice-presidency in 1945 to 
head Continental Foundry & Machine 
Co., joining Koppers Co. in 1947. 


been to spread out the manufactur- 
ing period, thus permitting better 
production efficiency, and having in- 
ventories ready in the field at the 
time the market demands them. 

Emphasizing the essential unity or 
teamwork between production and 
sales, a program of scientific upgrad- 
ing of quality was started in the Rolls 
Division, which turns out many 
kinds of rolls for steel and non-fer- 
rous producers. Rolls squeeze hot 
slabs of metal and roll them out into 
long sheets, bars, strands of wire, or 
into complicated structural shapes. 

Otto G. Schwenk, vice-president 
and one of the featured speakers at 
the 1953 sales conference, said that 
the company does not emphasize 
“high pressure” tactics in its sales 
techniques. Hard selling, he said, 
means full employment of the know- 
ledge and sales tools available. In the 
technical markets where Blaw-Knox 
competes it means the maximum com- 
munication of needed and meaningful 
information to the user. 

Six months after the first, or 1952, 
sales conference, plans were rolling 
for the 1953 meeting. Questionnaires 
sent to sales managers and all sales 
people asked them for suggestions 
for an agenda. The returns were 
studied and a preliminary round- 
table was held to digest this informa- 
tion. As a result, sales managers of 
all divisions participated in making 
up the program, held panel discus- 
sions, described their activities and 
heard top management officials an- 
swer their questions and describe the 
company’s activities in terms bearing 
on their interests. 

The importance of having techni- 
cal sales people was made plain 
when Blaw-Knox sought to sell 


equipment for use in The Dalles 


Dam, new project partly in Wash- 


VICE-PRESIDENT and General Sales 
Manager William Rodgers was v-p of 
McCrady-Rodgers Co., construction firm, 
and president of Lake Equipment Corp. 
Like Snyder, he is a Lehigh graduate. 


ington and partly in Oregon. A 
Blaw-Knox sales engineer discussed 
with the contractors the feasibility 
of employing re-usable steel forms 
for placing the concrete, although 
specifications did not call for this 
type of equipment in the particular 
case. Ensuing conferences developed 
a method of changing the specifica- 
tions so that greater efficiency and 
savings could be achieved from the 
use of steel forms. Result: a $700,- 
000 order for Blaw-Knox, savings 
for the contractors, a refund of 
$100,000 to the government. The 
forerunner of the present company, 
that is the “Blaw” root of the enter- 
prise, was organized in 1906 to mar- 
ket the then newly invented re- 
usable steel forms for concrete con- 
struction. 

As Rodgers said at the second 
annual sales conference in October 
1953, “my job is to help plan and 
co-ordinate the sales work. We at 
headquarters have dedicated ourselves 
to demonstrating a partnership of in- 
terest between the sales people and 
the production people.” 

This partnership is given meaning 
by keeping sales and other manage- 
ment personnel informed of company 
activities through a quarterly man- 
agment letter from President Snyder. 

The practice of sending photo- 
graphs of equipment to salesmen was 
also started. It is also given meaning 
by developing company-wide support 
for the sales effort. 

“Everyone in the organization 
works ‘to sell’,’”’ Cord Snyder has 
said, “and the sales program has to 
be an operation in depth. The Chal- 
lenge to industrial management is to 
do a really creative, go-getting job of 
selling and thus to be a positive in- 
fluence in extending prosperity.” 

The End 
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COMMUNICATIONS CLINIC 


Wordy, Woozy, Wasteful! 


In many cases your customers have no 
other way to judge the character of your 
company except through the letters they 
receive. Your everyday letters can build 


up goodwill . 


Just one carelessly written letter can 
cost a substantial order, lose a good cus- 
tomer to competition, destroy overnight 
goodwill built up through the years. 


Make sure your letters, ofice memos, 
reports are creating the right impressions. 


You’ll get more sales—more profit— 
more customers! 


By CHARLES BURY 
Charles Bury and Associates 
Dallas 


FRIEND-LOSERS FRIEND-WINNERS 


(In "Business" remember, the "U" comes 
before "I". Why not emphasize what he 
gets, and say instead): 


"We have your check for 
$10 which we have 
credited on our books." 


"Your check for $10 was just received. 
It will be a real pleasure to credit 
it to your account." 


(Why rub it in? Instead of empha- 
“I am sorry to tell you sizing the negative aspects, why not 
your REA RE aly ee turn this around and tell the pleasant 
seats ws igs 
layed, but it will go Side Like *,his) : 


out today." 
. "You'll be glad to know--that after 


an unavoidable delay--your order is 
going out today." 


"Another point that I (Wordy, Woozy, Wasteful ! You wouldn't 

would like to take this say it this way if you were talking. 

opportunity to call to Why not restate this the natural way-- 

your attention is the and look at the words you save): 

fact that...* in - Beige aye ae 

(19 words) ere’s another poin at wil inter- 
est you..." (7 words--or 2/3 shorter) 


(Call your customers discourteous. 
Then count your customers. The 
courteous, customer-saving way would 
be to say): 


"We have not had the 
courtesy of a reply..." 


"Did you receive our letters..." 


© Charles Bury 1954 
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how can more of your salesmen develop the 
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is, 


"Xx factors that your top producers have? 


1500 companies now employ Research Institute’s new method for developing 


in salesmen that certain “something” that top producers have that enables 


them to get so much more business than salesmen who lack the “X” factors. | 


This new approach to sales development is different 
from anything you have ever seen. For the first time 
in history a triple A-1 independent research organi- 
zation with a 5 million dollar research budget has 
explored the vital “X” factors of selling that enables 
some salesmen to get so much more business than 
others. 

Five years of research went into the develop- 
ment of this plan, plus a penetrating study of the 
pooled experience of more than 30,000 Research 
Institute member companies. Years spent in testing 
thousands of salesmen served not only to isolate 
the “X” factors of successful selling, but pointed 
the way to a new “whole man” concept of develop- 
ing these highly desirable sales attributes in men 
who have not come by the “X” factors naturally. 
salesmen like the plan and USE it 
This is much more than a sales training program. 
It develops the salesman—develops the “whole 
man”—gives him self-confidence, engenders high 
enthusiasm and the ability to think creatively. It cre- 
ates a feeling of importance to society; develops the 
right attitude toward company, job and customer. 

Obviously we can’t make a star salesman out 
of every man you have. But, supetimposed upon 
your Own training with respect to your product, 
the /nstitute program employs the power of the 
“third party” influence to develop the desirable 
traits that the immediate superior in a salesman’s 
own company sometimes finds it so difficult to instill. 

This is a solid, adult approach to developing sales- 
men. It’s neither abstract and theoretical, nor is it 
shot-in-the-arm “stimulator” stuff that soon wears off. 


a few of the 1500 companies now profiting 
by sales membership in Research Institute 
Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp. General Mills, Inc. 
American Credit Indemnity 

Company, New York 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Consolidated Cigar Company 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. A. O. Smith Corp, 

A. B. Dick Company Edward Stern & Company, 
Evinrude Motors Inc. 
Union Oil Co. of Calif. 
Van Raalte Company, Inc. 


Masonite Corp. 
San Francisco Examiner 


Friden Calculating Machine 
Co., Inc. 


Research Institute of America 
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Gould National Batteries, Inc. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 


it’s easy to find out how well 
this will work for you 


The extent to which this new concept of sales de- 
velopment will help increase sales in your organi- 
zation should not be difficult to determine. Half an 
hour with our representative should do it. Regard- 
less of any decision you may make you will get 
enough good sales ideas to repay you many times 
over for the time you take to let us show you how 
other sales executives use our plan. 

If you have associates you would normally dis- 
cuss this with before making a decision, you wilt 
find it advantageous to have them attend the ex- 
planatory meeting. 

You may feel that this is an unusual suggestion 
to make in an advertisement. It probably is. 

But this is much more than an advertisement. 
It is an invitation to executives to see and assess 
this new field-proven method of helping their sales- 
men develop the “X” factors that will enable them 
to get so much more business. 

Therefore we urge you to fill in and mail the 
coupon. We'll work out a meeting date convenient 
to you. 


FREE—This typical R.1.A. sales 
! analysis on thé sabject of making 
a sales advafitage out of objec- 
tions, explains why objections 
should be welcomed as a sales- 
man’s best friend. This is much 
more than a rehash of the old 
worn out “‘yes, but”’ technique. It 
describes a new proven formula of 
how to meet objections and carry 
on to the sale. A copy is yours 
for the asking. 


Research Institute of America 
SELLING AND MERCHANDISING DIVISION 
292 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. * MUrray Hil! 9-7200 


(1) Please send me the free sample sales analysis, 
“Do You Object to Objections?” 


use your new sales development plan to improve 
sales performance. 
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Title_ 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
() I'd like to hear more about how other companies 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CT RR nae A Mite ene 


Street Address___ 


City. _Zone___ State 


GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKMHEED AIR TERMINAL BURBANK, CALIF STANLEY 7-341! 


UNITED STATES AIRFREIGHT ROUTE NO. 100 CABLE ADORESS: FLYTIGER 


December 18, 1953 


Mr. Clifford T. Rogers 


U. S. News & Yorld Report be 
57 Post Street 

San Francisco 4, California 

Dear Mr. Rogers: 


The widespread use of "Airfreight-Worldwide" is something 
that requires the full understanding and approval of far- 
sighted businessmen, at all executive levels. 


kow FLYING TIGER has earned that understanding and approval 
is indicated to some extent by some of our recent volume 
figures. I know you'll be interested in them because "U. S. 
News & World Report” has played, and continues to play, an 
important part in our promotional plans. 


In the four-month period, May to August 1953, our company 
recorded the largest gros¢ volume in its history. In our 
operations in sir freight alone, the January-August 1953 
period runs substantially beyond last year. 


We feel at FLYING TIGER that an important factor in this 
gain has been the results delivered from our advertising 
in "U. S, News & “orld Report". We have been told by the 
new customers created by our advertising and sales efforts 
that we are doing a good job. I want to pass that along 
to you folks because we think your magazine is doing a 
good job for us. 


Sincerely, 


| OS eae 


Director, Public Relations 
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LEONARD S. KIMBALL, pirecTor OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
THE FLYING TIGER LINE, INC., BURBANK, CALIF. SAYS: 


“The widespread use of ‘Airfreight— Worldwide’ 
is something that requires the full understanding 
and approval of farsighted businessmen, 

at all executive levels . . . your magazine is 


doing a good job for us.” 


SELLING AIRFREIGHT — ANOTHER ADVERTISER REPORTS: 


LTS DELIVERED!” 


2 oe | 


U.S.News & World Report’ is doing a good job for us...” 


That statement is from, the letter you see to the left. 

It is another example of the kind of results that is the underlying 

reason why “‘U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT” continues to lead all six 

news and management magazines in advertising page gains. For instance, 
those ;‘ains totaled 305.0 pages or 43.2% of the total net gain for 

all six magazines, in the year of 1953, as reported 

by Publishers Information Bureau. 

For any advertiser with goods or services to sell to the important 

people in business and industry, and their families, “‘U.s.NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
provides their best medium for advertising that gets results, 

because it gets read by the right people. 


FLYING TIGER LINE, INC. is but one of the many, 
many advertisers reporting similar good results from 
their advertising in ‘‘U.s.NEWS & WORLD REPORT.” 
For case histories on the experience of advertisers 
selling your kind of prospects, call or write 

our advertising office at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N. Y. Other advertising offices 

in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 

and Washington. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


BY ANY OTHER NEWS OR MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
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President Eisenhower now has 
a best seller problem because 


Candidate Eisenhower said in 
, 


“Now, of course, my friends, these 
things are silly, but they are sym- 
bols of something that isn’t silly 
and that isn’t funny. They are a 
symbol of the shameful wasting of 
tax funds that is going on in our 
government.” 


OLS 


for 
food preparation 
and dishwashing 


nd 
Se | 


Those Government Pamphlets: 
Silly or Worth-while? 


They are scorned by office-seekers and indignant Congress- 


men, but people continue to buy them, and some of you 
help to write them. What is Government saying about your 
product now? How to find out, what to do about it. 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD - 


Recently, Miss Pat Wiggins, who 
covers the Department of Agricul- 
ture for United Press, wrote a story 
that may embarrass the Administra- 
tion into suppressing one of its better- 
selling pamphlets—one, incidentally, 
that tells people how to buy. The 
luckless pamphlet happened to have 
been the subject for Presidential Can- 
didate Eisenhower's Crusade. 

In October, 1952, Candidate Eisen- 
hower read from the Department of 
Agriculture’s “Tools for Food Prep- 
aration and Dishwashing” that “any 
good knife has a thin cutting edge” 
and that ‘“‘dishpans should be large 
enough to hold the dishes but not too 
large for the sink.” 

Indignantly, Candidate Eisenhower 
said: 

“Now, of course, my friends, these 
things are silly but they are symbols 
of something that isn’t silly and that 
isn’t funny. They are a symbol of the 
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Washington Editor 


shameful wasting of tax funds that is 
going on in our government.” 

For Eisenhower, to quote was to 
condemn, but what he meant to ex- 
hibit as painfully obvious drivel, ap- 
parently, came to his listeners as 
revelation. Thus, he turned a slow- 
selling pamphlet not into a best, but 
into a good, seller—at 10 cents. 

The pamphlet explains what every 
bride should know: what kitchenware 
she’ll need and how to select it. The 
Agriculture Department was prepar- 
ing to bring the pamphlet up to date 
for reissue. Then Miss Wiggins 
checked to see what President Eisen- 
hower had done about that horrible 
example of waste. 

Government, once more, is divided 
about what should be included in 
pamphlets.* 


*See “Secretary Weeks Was Right!” page 
27 of this issue. 


This sort of thing isn’t new to 
government publishing. As appropria- 
tions are debated each spring, an op- 
position Congressman will hold up a 
pamphlet with a strikingly esoteric 
title and demand: “Is it for this our 
people are taxed?” The annual news 
story he inspires booms the pamphlet 
by getting it some press, TV and ra- 
dio notice. Only a presidential cam- 
paign, of course, can provide a na- 
tional hook-up. 

Embarrassment of White House 
and Agriculture Department spokes- 
men over Miss Wiggins’ story seems 
perfunctory, as though turned on 
quickly to oblige. Once that affair 
was out of the way, officials expressed 
frank delight that a magazine would 
call attention to Government’s buying 
guides. Of course, Government will 
stay in the business. 

There may be one that tells people 
how to select the product you offer 
for sale, identifying the good and bad 
points buyers should watch for. 
Others may explain when and how to 
use your product and still others how 
to take care of it so as to save on 
repair bills. There have been such 
pamphlets as long as anybody in 
Washington can remember. 

If you want to know what the gov- 
ernment is writing about products vou 
sell, your first job is to find the 
pamphlets. The Superintendent of 
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You May Be 


One of SM’s “400” 


SALES MANAGEMENT has arranged with Readex Reader-Interest 
Reports to measure the readership of every item and advertisement in this 


issue—so that editors can give you more of what you like, so that adver- 


tisers may make their copy more helpful. 


The service started with the March 1 issue and will be continued 


through April, May, June and July. 


A cross-section of subscribers will be selected to receive duplicate copies 
of these issues—about 2% of the subscription list each time—and dupli- 
cate copies will be mailed them, together with marking crayon and busi- 


ness-reply return envelope. 


If you are in the 2% sample for any of these issues we hope you will 
cooperate—by looking at every item on every page, every picture, every 
article, every story, every advertisement—and that you will draw a line 
down the middle of every item you remember as having been of interest 
when you first went through the issue. (More detailed instructions are con- 


tained in the mailing kit.) 


Perhaps you'd like to be sure you are included in one of these tests. If so 
just drop a line to Philip Salisbury, Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


We can offer this—and only this—as a reward for your cooperation: a 


magazine that contains even more of the things you like. 
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Sold: 93,591 Copies 
Opportunities in Selling 


“Opportunities in Selling,” written by sales executives, 
and published by the United States Government Printing 
Office, has proved highly popular. 

To date, 93,591 copies have been sold at 25c each, 
according to Carper W. Buckley, superintendent of docu- 
ments. A total of 98,029 copies have been printed. Due to 
higher costs the price now is 30c. For copies, address 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., 
enclosing payment with the order. 


Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
will send you 51 price lists on vari- 
ous subjects: “Foods and Cooking,” 
“Forestry,” ‘Homes and Homemak- 
ing,” “Masonry”. Instead of wading 
through all these, you can write first 
for the “‘list of lists.”” Then you can 
select. If you decide to circulate a 
pamphlet, you'll get a 25% cut on 
orders for 100 or more sent to a single 
address. Your order must be sent 
with check enclosed, to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. There’s a 25- 
cent catalog of everything the govern- 
ment publishes — too laborious, per- 
haps, for any but librarians. 


Who Writes Booklets? 


The people who write government 
pamphlets usually are anything but 
hack writers. Miss Clarice L. Scott, 
who wrote one on men’s suits men- 
tioned later, was credited in a 1945 
American Magazine article with de- 
signing one-piece snow suits and chil- 
dren’s creepers. “he authors of one 
on soldering, R. W. Mebs and Wil- 
liam F. Roesser of Bureau of Stand- 
ards, are well-known experts on 
metallurgy. 

“Making Your Sales’ Figures 
Talk,” just issued by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, (price 20c) is 
the work of Charles W. Smith, mar- 
keting executive for McKinsey & 
Co., management consultants. 

There are all sorts of guides cover- 
ing all sorts of products and written 
to every kind of public. Here’s a 
loose classification: 

There are circulars, pamphlets, 
booklets, which directly tell you how 
to choose a commercial product, 
though of course omitting mention of 
brand names. Some are elementary, 
as though designed for people who 
don’t know much and others — by 
Bureau of Standards, for instance— 
highly technical. Pamphlets cover the 
things people use daily, such as food, 
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clothing, house furnishings; things 
they use occasionally such as picnic 
baskets ; products used only by indus- 
try, commerce and agriculture. 

More abundant than the direct 
guides are the indirect, in which the 
advice on how to shop is incidental to 
something else. On almost anything 
you may think of, there’s some bu- 
reau or other to give you expert coun- 
sel: bringing up children; running a 
store; eradicating insects; working a 
garden; raising minnows. And what- 
ever it is, there’s usually something 
to buy. 

Third comes literature on govern- 
ment specifications, which purchasing 
agents keep close watch over but 
which, according to those who han- 
dle it, sales managers and salesmen 
neglect. A salesman who can match 
company description and government 
specifications sometimes scores a point. 
Alongside these are the Commerce 
Department’s “Simplified Practice 
Recommendations,” which aren’t 
good to show customers but help in 
providing vocabulary and product in- 
formation for salesmen. 

Finally, there’s literature designed 
vaguely and broadly to promote, e.g., 
to interest people in travel, aviation, 
camping in a National Park. Pri- 
marily, such promotion comes from 
younger agencies; however inviting 
their fields may be, older ones, such 
as the Fish and Wild Life Service 
with established followings, stick to 
technical documents on set subjects. 

Food producers and_ shippers 
needn’t be told about the voluminous 
literature on their products; they 
wrote some of it. This takes every 
form; guides like Know the poultry 
you buy; recipes accenting fish, pea- 
nut butter, potatoes, honey, beef, 
oysters; cooking advice; tabulations 
of housewive’s preferences. Through 
departmental publicity men and the 
trade associations in Washington, 
much of it finds its way into women’s 
pages, magazines, etc. 


From Government, you can learn 
not only what to eat but how to 
dress. A 20-cent pamphlet by the 
Bureau of Home Economics, “Buying 
Men’s Suits,” even if written for 
farmers supposedly ignorant of such 
things, provides tips that informed 
shoppers may not know. It illustrates 
26 clues to whether a suit is high, 
medium or low grade: you must ex- 
amine body lining, sleeve lining, etc. 
It pictures the various fabrics and 
explains how to judge fit. This one 
is a big seller. 

For a dime, you can get informa- 
tion just as detailed on “Buying 
Sweaters for the Family.” The shop- 
per is told what to ask the salesper- 
son and what to examine for herself. 
There are others on shirts, boys’ 
suits, dresses—buying, making, mend- 
ing them. 

The government will send you, 
“Home Freezers — Their Selection 
and Use,” for 10c¢ which includes a 
discussion of whether they’re worth 
buying at all, and especially, whether 
they cut the food budget. It goes on 
to tell how to select one and, after 
you've bought it, how to take care 
of it. 


Aimed at Farmers 


The pamphlet, “Planning the 
Bathroom” was written neither for 
architects nor contractors but for 
farmers. Down to a comparison of 
floor coverings, everything they'll 
need is listed along with brief advice 
on what to look for when buying. 

It isn’t the farm family only that’s 
advised on these things. The 200- 
page 60-cent “Care and Repair of 
the House,” put out by National Bu- 
reau of Standards, is for city people 
or rather for suburbanites familiar 
with masons’ trowels and fearless of 
soldering irons. Tools to be bought 
and kept around the house are listed. 
So are the tools which, though nice 
to have, can be dispensed with. 
Throughout, the manual explains how 
to select all sorts of things—paint, 
roofing material, ete. 

Standards has been publishing buy- 
ers’ guides for decades. The way they 
originate guarantees circulation. A 
pamphlet is put out to save time in 
answering letters. The famous one 
on battery additives, withdrawn from 
circulation last year by Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks, probably 
will go back on sale. Of course, there 
will be some revisions as though to 
acknowledge that something had been 
wrong originally. 

If you sell packaging or shipping 
material for the food industries, you 
may find a pamphlet published by 
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Agriculture Department’s Production 
and Marketing Division, that does 
your entire sales job—or, perhaps, 
punctures it. “An analysis of some 
methods of loading out delivery 
trucks of produce wholesalers” com- 
pares six methods, each with its 
typical equipment of conveyor belts, 
two-wheel hand trucks, four-wheel 
hand trucks, etc. A final tabulation 
awards a method using four-wheel 
hand trucks the prize. 

Familiar to buyers are the govern- 
ment specifications for products of 
which there are more than a thou- 
sand. A salesman must use them with 
caution. You might show your cus- 
tomer that your product meets a gov- 
ernment specification. From _ this, 
however, you can’t argue that it’s the 
best. Government tries to buy, not 
the best, but the best for the money. 
If you offer your line to a private 
buyer at the same price the govern- 
ment pays, you have a point. If you 
pretend that meeting ‘government 
specification alone proves superlative 
merit, you invite a Federal Trade 
Commission cease-and-desist order. 

It may be that the pamphlets suit 
a competitor’s product more than your 
own. In that case, you must try to get 
the agency that published it to do 
some editing, which isn’t impossible. 
It’s a matter of making a case. 


Want Change? Ask! 


Again, you may have a product 
that deserves but hasn’t been given 
the kind of government promotion 
described here: It may help grocers 
to economize, thereby reducing the 
spread between what the,farmer gets 
and what the housewife pays, which 
Agriculture Department finds desir- 
able; it may induce people to vaca- 
tion in the National Parks; it may 
create another use for cotton. Be- 
cause budgets have been cut, getting 
the government to publish something 
new is harder than it used to be. But 
they can’t shoot you for trying. 

People never forget anything 
they've been getting either free or in- 
expensively from the government. 
Week after week, Department of 
Agriculture sends out form postal 
cards, reading: 

“Your communication of recent 
date has been received. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has no seeds or 
plants of any kind available either for 
free distribution or for sale. The ap- 
propriation for Congressional Seed 
Distribution was discontinued June 
30, 1923, and for New and Rare 
Seed Distribution June 30, 1926. 

The seed interests killed it. 

The End 
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A Seagram Martini is a 


Golden DRY Martini... 


DRY as dry can be 


and smoother, too! 


The Golden Touch 


of Hos itality A 
Seagram's 
ucicvil Loi 


DISTILLED DRY 


Gin 


DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN, 90 PROOF. 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


"Lost Sale" Quiz +20 


dian JIM 2g 


FULL COLOR 
POSTCARDS 
for less than 1¢ apiece! 


+z Made direct from your trans- 
parency, Crocker’s full four-color 
postcards with their exclusive Mirro- 
Krome finish are ideal for direct 
mail, dealer promotions and many 
other uses. Write today for free 
samples and price list. 


Department S-3 


H. S. CROCKER CO., INC. 


SAN BRUNO + CALIFORNIA 


Food Mixers? 


UNINFORMED ULRIC ... the price-conscious parakeet 


... has so little confidence in his product that he 


trembles everytime he has to mention price. 


He loses sales because... 
Better Living 
Households Have 


product for less. 
I aK b) . . . he assumes the prospect will think his price is 
* * 


a)... his prospects think they can get the same 


too high. 
Ps . c) . . . he doesn't justify his price with a quality story. 
Highest Intent to Buy (6.5%) among readers of 


any food-store-distributed magazine. Compare the oy : - : Tht . . ce ‘ 
iisiet Ghote Genet feneeie. Gh06 tur andteste. It is highly possible that Ulric assumes a price problem that 


Better Living Magazine, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. doesn’t even exist. However his basic mistake is (c) in not 
backing up his price with a fully detailed quality story. 


To sell effectively you have to know every facet of your qual- 
ity story. You must be ready to point out the reputation of 
your company; the guarantee of customer satisfaction; the 


How Advertisers Use Photo-Reports impressive list of satisfied users; the quality control in manu- 
eo 


= RE ORE ET, facture and the extra features built into your product. You 
Sieiies oot platens oe + would also be wise to study your competition carefully to see 
Send for free copy what they are offering so that you can further answer that 
I ts prospect who thinks he can get the same thing for less. 
38 Park Pl., Newark, N. J. 
MArket 2-3966 


© 1954 William G. Damroth & Co. 
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The following pages offer an analysis of newspaper 
advertising in Los Angeles. Even quick study will make 
clear that America’s third market is a newspaper market 
and The Times which published 43.8% of the advertising 
in its field and led in 93 of the 114 Media Records 
classifications, is the one essential medium. 
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(1953 | LOS ANGELES NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


TOTAL ADVERTISING 


TIMES © 


Linage 
THE TIMES 49,320,588 
SUNDAY 2" Qnd Paper 29,173,481 
, 14,164,881 
4th Paper 11,487,246 
5th Paper 8,464,906 


2nd 112,611,102 
PAPER 31,122,363 


18,198,225 


SUNDAY 18,611,726 
10,561,755 
DAILY 


TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Linage Percent 
THE TIMES 33,297,023 40.4 
SUNDAY 2nd Paper 19,495,987 23.7 
kis 12,957,272 15.7 
DAILY 
2nd 4th Paper 9,176,067 11.2 


PAPER 5th Paper 7,387,507 9.0 
SUNDAY 


TIMES 


TOTAL LINAGE ... 82,313,856 100.0% 


DAILY TIMES ; 20,002,386 24.3 
SUNDAY TIMES . 13,294,637 16.1 
2nd PAPER DAILY . 11,678,500 14.2 
2nd PAPER SUNDAY .... 7,817,487 9.5 
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LOS ANGELES NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


TOTAL RETAIL ADVERTISING 


Linage Percent 
THE TIMES 25,261,781 41.9 
2nd Paper 13,456,514 22.3 
8,907,498 14.8 
4th Paper 7,000,006 11.6 


and 5th Paper 5,686,405 9.4 


PAPER 

SUNDAY TOTAL LINAGE ... 60,312,204 100.0% 
14,910,805 24.7 
10,350,976 17.2 
7,430,020 12.3 

2nd PAPER SUNDAY .... 6,026,494 10.0 


TOTAL DEPARTMENT STORE 
me ADVERTISING 


SUNDAY ¢ 
Linage Percent 


12,137,098 48.6 
5,328,031 21.4 
3,508,835 14.1 
2,110,504 8.5 


2nd 1,859,856 7.4 
PAPER 


TOTAL LINAGE ... 24,944,324 100.0% 
SUNDAY DAILY TIMES * 7,673,368 30.7 
SUNDAY TIMES ........ 4,463,730 17.9 
4th 2nd PAPER DAILY ...... 2,607,929 10.5 
PAPER 5th PAPER 2nd PAPER SUNDAY .... 2,720,102 10.9 


8.5% 7.4% 


TOTAL GENERAL ADVERTISING ° 


Linage Percent 
THE TIMES 8,035,242 36.5 
2nd 2nd Paper 6,039,473 27.5 
PAPER 3rd Paper 4,049,774 18.4 
SUNDAY 4th Paper 2,176,061 9.9 
1,701,102 7.7 


TOTAL LINAGE ... 22,001,652 100.0% 


DAILY TIMES 5,091,581 23.1 
SUNDAY TIMES 2,943,661 13.4 

5th 2nd PAPER DAILY 4,248,480 19.3 
PAPER 2nd PAPER SUNDAY .... 1,790,993 8.2 


27.5% 7.7% 


SOURCE: MEDIA RECORDS * Includes Automotive and Financial 
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THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 
ON THE WEST COAST — 


With an average weekday circulation 
D a i LY of 396,472 the Los Angeles Times leads 
the second paper in its field by more 


than 72,000 copies every weekday. 


On Sundays, The Times circulation 
N D Y reaches 773,241 to surpass its nearest 
S ui A competitor in the Los Angeles field 


by more than 73,000. 


More than three out of four families 
who read the weekday Los Angeles Times 


have the newspaper delivered to their 

HOME ” DELIVERED homes. Total home-delivered circulation 
is the largest among all morning 
newspapers in America. 


THIS IS THE PAPER 
FOR YOU 


First by far in circulation ... first by far in display and 


classified advertising . . . the Los Angeles Times is 
first by far in results in America’s third largest 
market. Add to this all around leadership 
the lowest milline rate in its field and 
the Los Angeles Times certainly is 


the paper for you. 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, ATLANTA AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE TORRINGTON CO. 


FEATURE... advantage... buying motive. it takes all three to get the salesman really 


into the prospect’s confidence. 


Why Is the “Buying Motive’ 
So Seldom Used by Industrial Salesmen ? 


They, as a group, tend to be pre-occupied with the "what 
it is,’ "what it's made of" and “how it works" rather than 
with buyer-benefits of their products. Do you agree it is 


greatest single weakness of industrial selling today? 


BY WALDO CARLTON WRIGHT «© Sales Consultant 
Author "Creative Salesmanship" 1954 


An industrial salesman may even 
go so far as to analyze his product 
in terms of its advantages, but if he 
fails to take a third step—that of 
hitching advantages to buying mo- 
tives—he may be one of the lads who 
often gets a courteous hearing but too 
seldom gets the order. 

Let’s take as our first sales prob- 
lem getting an order for an industrial 
bearing. What are the features the 
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manufacturer chooses to present in 
his national advertising? They in- 
clude one-piece bronze cages, stabil- 
ized races, individual roller retain- 
ments, precision tolerances and elec- 
tric furnace steel. 

What do these features mean to 
the manufacturer who is the pros- 
pect? Does he wire Torrington, Con- 
necticut for a carlead ? 

Let’s look a little beyond the ad- 


The key question for industrial sales managers... 


vertising and see what buyer-benefits 
emerge from these features. The one- 
piece cast bronze cages are probably 
more durable. The stabilized races 
maintain accurate contact with the 
bearing. The individual roller retain- 
ment assures continuous lubrication. 
The precision tolerances provide 
equal load distribution and the elec- 
tric steel is more uniform and so 
more likely to be sufficiently strong. 

So it is obvious that each feature 
is built into the product for a pur- 
pose and that purpose matches an 
advantage to the user. 

But linking up features with ad- 
vantages may not be sufficient to con- 
vert a prospect into a buyer. Still un- 
answered is why a potential customer 
for a bearing for his lathes should 
come to a buying decision. 

What is this third essential step 
in the process of making a decision 
to buy one bearing, or one oil, or one 
tire, over another make or type? 
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Just as it takes power to turn over 
an engine or move a crate or carry 
you between your office and your sub- 
urban home, it also takes drive or 
force to make people act. Some of 
the drives which cause you to make 
up your mind in favor of this or that 
product may be hard to ferret out. 
You may have given little thought as 
to just why you are dealing with one 
company and not another, why you 
choose some of the accessories that go 
into the assembly of the lathe you 
are selling to the homecraft field. But 
there’s a reason, you can be sure. 


Fortunately there aren’t as many 
reasons for doing things as there are 
people. Buying motives (for most 
practical purposes) can be roughly 
catalogued as (1) security, (2) satis- 
faction of pride, (3) some form of 
approval (both of others and self), 
(4) convenience and comfort and 
(5) economy. 

Most of these urges are self ex- 
planatory. For instance, the approval 
of others and _ self-justification of 
one’s own acts is a powerful buying 
motive. Everyone wishes to avoid 
adverse criticism and seeks recogni- 


RIDDLE 
FOR 
SALES 
MANAGERS 


Question: When is a middleman not a middleman? 


Answer: When he performs a necessary service for 
the buyer—better and cheaper than anyone else can. 


Example: The industrial distributor. 


The industrial distributor offers buyers immediate 
delivery, complete stocks, engineering and technical 
help and one source of supplies instead of many. 


No wonder most industrial buyers purchase most of 
their production and maintenance equipment, tools and 
supplies from the industrial distributor. No wonder 
industrial distributors sell some four billion worth of 
supplies annually. 


For complete market information on any of the 120 
products industrial distributors stock and sell, contact 
your nearest INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION representative 
or write. 


Industrial Distribution 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street . 


ABC « ABP 
New York 36, New York 


tion from his associates. If the P.A. 
is successful in securing an industrial 
bearing that will incrgase the speed 
of operation, he is likely to attain ap- 
proval. 

Now let’s go back and list the ad- 
vertised features of this bearing. 
Under each feature let us state a 
resulting customer advantage, like 
this: 

Feature 

One-piece cage 

Advantage 

Durability 
Feature 

Stabilized races 
Advantage 

Accuracy 
Feature 

Individual roller retainment 
Advantage 

Proper lubrication 
Feature 

Precision tolerance 
Advantage 

Equal load distribution 
Feature 

Electric steel 
Advantage 

Less breakage 

The next .step is to assign a basic 
drive or buying motive to each qual- 
ity. 

The one-piece cage offers freedom 
from breakdowns and_ subsequent 
complaints from customers about the 
performance of the lathe. So now we 
can add the key buying motive—con- 
venience—like this: 

Feature 

One-piece cage 

Advantage 

Durability 
Buying Motive 
Convenence 

Improved performance of the sta- 
bilized races means a more accurate 
fit of the shaft in the headstock, 
hence less play and greater accuracy, 
resulting in greater pride in the fin- 
ished job. 

Feature 

Stabilized races 

Advantage 

Accuracy 
Buying Motive 
Pride 

Individual roller retainment keeps 
the rollers in place so that greases 
will indefinitely perform their job of 
lubrication. Result: The bearing will 
run for years, providing security. 

Feature 

Individual roller retainment 
_ Advantage 
Proper lubrication 
Buying Motive 
Security 

Precision tolerances in the bearing 

bring about equal load distribution. 
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E OIL CO. 


... new the every We sccoudst 


men who decide what TBA items shall be sold. 
You can reach the decision-makers in oil 


40 tires a minute, 58,000 every day, 21 million 
a year! That’s tire volume through service 
stations! 

More replacement tires are sold througl: the 
nation’s 200,000 service stations than through 
any other sales outlet. 

Whose tires are being sold in such volume? 
YOURS? Your batteries, your accessories? 

Are you getting your share of this service 
station TBA* business? Know how to get it, 
where to start, who has to be sold? 

There’s a particularly effective method of 
soliciting this business ... an inside track to the 


jobber organizations and major oil companies 
through National Petroleum News. These men 
read NPN tc get latest marketing and merchan.- 
dising news every week; renew their paid sub- 
scriptions at the rate of 84.5% each year. Your 
direct approach is through the pages of National 
Petroleum News! 

To announce, introduce or promote TBA 
products, your first logical advertising step is a 
program in National Petroleum News... the 
oilman’s magazine for 44 years! 


*TBA is the oil industry's designation for Tires, Batteries and Accessories -AND NPN sells TBA! 


WOW 


National Petroleum News (aa 
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330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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% 


they’re 


Beicu ‘tayfair 
“sennox: ST. LOUIS 


TELETYPE St 


.--for its 
good taste! 


84 Proof 


HENNESSY 


THE WORLD'S PREFERRED 
COGNAC BRANDY 


For a beautifully illustrated book 
on the story of Hennessy, write — 


Schieffelin & Co., Dept. H, 30 Cooper Square, N. Y. 54 
Importers Since 1794 


Equal load distribution results in 
freedom from vibration, less chance 
of headstock failure, and carefree use. 
Anything that enables a worker to do 
a task better creates a feeling of ap- 
proval of the machine and the com- 
pany that provided it. 

Feature 

Precision tolerances 

Advantage 

Equal load distribution 
Buying Motive 
Approval 

Finally, electric steel assures longe: 
life of the bearing in your lathe, and 
so few replacements, hence economy. 

Feature 

Electric steel 

Advantage 

Less breakage 
Buying Motive 
Economy 

So you see the five motivators that 
may lead a lathe manufacturer to 
wire for a shipment of Torrington 
bearings might be Convenience, Pride, 
Security, Approval and Economy. 

This simple example might be util- 
ized to teach your own salesmen how 
to present product advantages hooked 
to buying motives. 

To make the task of the salesman 
easier, consider again the possible five 
buying motives for moving a prospect 
to buy. Let’s look at the first letters 
of these motives: 

Security 

Pride 

Approval 

Convenience and comfort 

Economy 


Thus, while you are analyzing 
your product for its selling motives, 
you can readily check advantages 
against buying motives by remember- 
ing the word SPACE. For each let- 
ter suggests one of the buying drives. 

If your job were to help salesmen 
remember the buying motives which 
apply to the bearing we have been 
discussing, you would first determine 
that the five motives were Conveni- 
ence, Pride, Security, Approval and 
Economy, in that order. But for ease 
in using these drives, you can just as 
effectively arrange them to spell 
SPACE, since a pronounceable word 
is easier to recall. 

Using this key word, SPACE, the 
salesmen of the bearings must first 
present the one-piece roller retain- 
ment, which would provide more Se- 
curity both to you, the prospect-man- 
ufacturer, and to your customers. The 
next drive of Pride arises from the 
dependable performance of the sta- 
bilized races, thus assuring better 
products of which the manufacturer 


will be Proud. And so on. 

In the same way it is possible to 
work out a buying motive formula 
for any industrial product or service, 
based on “the five major drives, 
SPACE, although all of the five fac- 
tors may not apply in each instance. 

Let’s look at another product, 
called an impacter, and work out a 
selling formula. This new concept of 
the forging process performs its func- 
tion by positioning the stock between 
two dies, neither touching the work 
but striking blows from opposite sides. 

The mechanical principle resembles 
that of holding a sledge hammer on 
the end of a bolt while you are up- 
setting it. The resulting forging made 
possible by this impacter has the ad- 
vantage of a more uniform grain 
structure in the metal, hot or cold, re- 
sulting in greater Approval of the 
service. Also the impacter operates 
with less vibration, enabling the op- 
erator to run the machine with less 
strain—more Convenience. 

Since the metal is struck a double 
blow, it is formed with half the num- 
ber of blows, resulting in quick pro- 
duction and consequent Economy. 

Of course, it is easier for the oper- 
ator to place work in and withdraw 
it from the impacter than with the 
usual forge. This results in Security 
(safety) for the operator. 

So if you were training a crew of 
industrial salesmen to present the ad- 
vantages of the impacter to the shop 
superintendent of a forging plant you 
could start with the formula ACES: 
Approval, Convenience, Economy and 
Security. But probably a more effec- 
tive sequence of these advantages and 
buying motives would be represented 


in CASE. 
What to Say—When 


Let’s consider another example. 
Wooden blocks for factory floors are 
advertised as being quick to install. 
They're spark-proof. And they ab- 
sorb noise. The absorption of noise 
appeals to workers’ and management’s 
Approval. The freedom from sparks 
provides a Security angle, while the 
quickness of installation appeals to 
the buying motive of Economy. This 
buying formula, ASE, can be 
switched to EASE to assure that each 
salesman will stress the three main 
buying motives effectively. 

Let’s repeat: Today’s most notice- 
able failure at the point-of-purchase 
arises from the salesman talking and 
demonstrating features while he 
should be hammering home advan- 
tages translated into prospect buying 
motives. To determine if the advan- 
tages presented are effective, it should 
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be asked of each: Does this advan- 
tage meet a buying motive? Does it 
answer any of the five major buying 
motives ? 


If you find it difficult to link up a Polish up your a 


feature, it is likely to prove a weak 
advantage at point-of-purchase. Per- promotions see 
haps the feature concerns the manu- 

facturer more than the user. 


shoppers take 
By this time it is evident that there PP 


are buying advantages for most of the \ a shine to 

mechanical features which any prod- \ H&D “Selmors” 
uct possesses. The idea is to hook 
them up to effective action-producing 
motives. 

While many products have a long 
list of product features, in the process 
of selling these products in compéti- 
tion with those of other manufactur- 
ers, there are often only relatively 
few distinctive advantages. 


To Gain Advantage 


To narrow the advantages to those 
most pertinent to the sale and so build 
a dramatic presentation, consider only 
the advantages your product has over 
competition. Then translate these ad- 
vantages into any of the five major 
buying motives which apply. 

In this way the industrial salesmen 
will create a clearer impression by 
saving the time of the purchasing 
agent and centering his attention on 
only the advantages which a particu- 
lar oil, paper or machine offers over 
those of similar products. 

The pattern, then, for setting up a 
training program for more effective ; i — ES 
selling of your industrial product can WA x a WA x WA) 
be built in five easy stages. First, list SPE EG ET TRO wets 
all the possible features, and after MARSTRONG'S UNDGLOSS have: 
each an evident advantage. If there prorection you can buy 
is no advantage to the customer for 
any feature, drop the feature. Sec- 
ond, study the features of competing 
products and list their advantages. 

Third, strike out from our product 

list these advantages which are gen- 

erally shared by your competitors. 

Fourth, to each of these distinctive 

advantages assign an obvious buying 

motive. This is your ‘stock in trade. 

Fifth, arrange the buying motives in 

a sequence which results in a strong 

opening and close for your sales pres- 

entation. You can repeat the major 

buying motive as a closer, as was indi- 

cated in the example of the sale of Write for booklet, 

wooden blocks for factory floors 
where Economy was re-stressed at 
the close. 


In the higher competitive market | HINDE & DAL HY 
that every manufacturer faces each | 


year, such an analysis of distinctive Semtiester th: Ole 
buying motives—or something equiv- apegpnrsan Ac 
alent to it—is the first step toward 

true creative selling. The End 


inmstrongs lomstronys Armstrong's * 


**How To Select Vending Displays.** 
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Into Your Galee Talk— 


AND KILLED THE ORDER? 


One thing that makes industrial selling tough is the fact that 
today—in most manufacturing plants, especially the large 
ones—there are from three to six men who have a voice in 
recommending, specifying and buying. These men must be 
contacted. But your salesman also has to contend with un- 
known buying influences . . . men whose title or job function 
belie their importance . . . whose “‘No!”’ may cost you the sale. 

One sure way of reaching these unknown buying influences 
is through the magazines they must read to keep up with their 
jobs. Business decisions are influenced by what these men 
read in the editorial and advertising pages of their business 
magazines. 

We call Business Publication Advertising “‘Mechanized 
Selling” because it gives greater productivity to the salesman’s 
efforts . . . just as a high speed machine steps up the produc- 
tivity of the skilled workman in the plant. Used for the pre- 
liminary steps of making contact, arousing interest and creating 
preference for your product, business magazine advertising 
gives your salesman more time to concentrate on the impor- 
tant job of making specifications and closing the sale. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 20-page book- 
let, “Orders and How They Grow.” It gives the salesman a 
realistic appreciation of how business publication advertising 
helps him use his time more productively. You'll want to 
read it, too. 


Py a 
Pa TN, N 
M-GRAW-HILL Sam 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @® 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


BUSINESS 'N FORMATION 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 
OUR NEW MECHANIZED 
SELLING FILM? 


We have just produced a 35mm. 
sound-slide film entitled, ‘“Plateau 
of Progress.’’ This 14-minute 
Kodachrome film presents the ap- 
plication of mechanization to sell- 
ing . . . shows the job that adver- 
tising can do in the kind of 
economy we’re living in today. 


The film fits ideally into con- 
ferences, sales meetings, sales 
training courses, advertising pres- 
entations and other gatherings 
where business promotion is the 
theme. 

This new film, and our earlier 
film, ‘‘Mechanized Selling . . 
Blueprint for Profits,”’ are avail- 
able at all McGraw-Hill District 
Offices. For further information, 
ask your McGraw-Hill man or 
write Company Promotion De- 
partment. 


The Little Doggies on TV 


Pooch Parade, the TV show, was dead — so sponsors 
thought. But here's the fascinating story of how a letter to 


the editor stirred up interest. Now Pooch Parade is back. 


BY MAXWELL RIDDLE °- Dog Editor, The Cleveland Press 


Recently I received an announce- 
ment from J. R. Martin, Cleveland 
office sales manager of the Quaker 
Oats Co., that its Ken-L Products 
Division would sponsor the WEWS 
Pooch Parade program twice a 
month. The announcement said that 
Ken-L Products sponsorship would 
begin on February 4. 

Behind this simple announcement 
was a dramatic story—one unique in 
radio and television annals. For 
Pooch Parade was a dead show, one 
that had been taken from the air 
waves many months before. Its re- 
turn, and the manner of that return, 
are what make the story so unprece- 
dented. 


Homes for the Homeless 


Pooch Parade was begun over 
Cleveland’s Scripps-Howard _ tele- 
vision station, WEWS, as a means of 
finding homes for cats and dogs which 
wound up at the shelter of the Cleve- 
land Animal Protective League. 
Kasco Mills inaugurated the program 
in Cleveland some veaxs ago. The 
shelter is not easily reached, and there 
had never been a real effort made to 
place homeless animals. 

| remember calling the League 
once and asking for figures on the 
number of dogs and cats destroyed in 
the League’s electrocution chambers. 
I was told that such figures were not 
available, that the records were kept 
only in tons of bodies delivered to a 
rendering plant. 

The Pooch Parade program 
changed all that. Lost dogs and cats 
were, more often than not, returned 
to their homes. Every animal suitable 
for placement found a home. Only 
the hopelessly ill, and the very aged, 
were not placed. 

But late last spring the program 
went off the air, ostensibly for the 
summer. Actually, Kasco Mills had 
taken over a national network show. 
When fall came, the program did not 
return. It had no sponsor. It was 
dead. Many a good program has had 
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a similar fate, and little has been 
thought about it. Perhaps a few com- 
plaints to the stations, but these die 
away and are forgotten. 

However, Pooch Parade was no 
ordinary program. It had performed 
a public service, and a humane one. 
On October 22, and a week later, this 
writer mentioned the passing of the 
show, and the need for its revival. 
Around The Press, this stirred a lit- 
tle comment, since newspapers are 
apt to think that radio and television 
are competing media. 

Several people came to see me; 
others called. Nada Speeth wrote a 
letter to the editor, and it was 
printed. People began to bombard 
WEWS with cards, letters, and calls. 

The question asked me was: What 
can we do? Well, all I could suggest 
was that the dog food companies be 
visited. Trying hard to be unbiased, 
I suggested a number of them. 
Quaker Oats seemed a logical choice, 
since, besides its dog food, it has a 
division which makes cat foods - 


Puss "N_ Boots. 
. » . and They Wrote! 


On November 17, a letter from 
Susanne T. Gans of East Cleveland, 
appeared in The Press. Somewhat to 
my embarassment, the letter said that 
I had asked everyone to write to the 
Ken-L Products Division of Quaker 
Oats Co. at Rockford, Ill. While I 
half expected to be called onto the 
carpet for this, nothing happened. 

Nothing that is, except that scads 
of people began to write to Quaker. 

I received a copy of one such letter. 
It was from the owners of Camp- 
bell’s Super Market, Shaker Heights. 
It notified the Ken-L Products peo- 
ple that the market sales of Ken-L 
Ration had fallen off since the Ken-L 
Products Division had dropped its 
sponsorship of the program. 

Since Kasco had been the sponsor, 
I felt pretty helpless and thought: 
“There goes a beautiful dream.” As 


it turned out, the Ken-L Products 
people were mystified, and then 
amused. But the market owners, 
realizing their mistake, didn’t quit. 

They got out a petition—on wrap- 
ping paper—and filled it with 20 feet 
of names. Other people got up peti- 
tions. Still others wrote letters to the 
other Cleveland papers. Maurice Van 
Meter, The Cleveland News radio 
and television editor, followed with 
an article of his own. 

At first, WEWS was inclined to 
be suspicious. After all, the show had 
been dead for many months. Don 
Perris. a former Press reporter came 
to see me about it. People had had 
proofs, and photostats of my original 
article made. They sent them in with 
letters. I was as astonished as Perris. 

Finally, the pressure got so great 
that WEWS decided to return the 
show with or without a sponsor. 


Leery About It 


Ken-L Products had its own na- 
tionally televised, and tremendously 
popular show—Zoo Parade. It felt it 
should not get into the Cleveland 
field, regardless of how worthy of 
the project. 

On December 29, a mimeographed 
letter was prepared as an answer to 
all the letter writers. Ken-L Products 
was sorry, but... . But the letter 
was never sent. 

Bob Crossett of Pittsburgh, who 
represents Ken-L Products at dog 
shows in the area, stopped off to see 
the writer on another matter. I 
broached the subject to him. Then 
he met other dog people in the area, 
and they all coaxed him. 

So Crossett wrote to his superiors: 
“Tf you’re going to reject the pro- 
gram, don’t sit at a desk in Rock- 
ford. Ill., to do it. Come here and 
see the show first.” 

Ken-L Products people did come 
out to Cleveland. They saw the show, 
listened to opinion about it, and 
watched the rush of people to the ani- 
mal shelter to take home the appeal- 
ing puppies and kittens waiting there. 
And so they bought the show. 

On the basis of current placements, 
maybe 6000 dogs and 2000 cats, 
which otherwise would have gone 
into the Animal Protective League’s 
new de-compression death chamber, 
will be placed this year. They eat 
dog food, of course, and it’s a certain 
bet they'll eat Ken-L Ration, or other 
products of the sponsor. The End 
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outdoor advertising reaches the most 
people—most often. at the lowest cost 


Combining full color with the powerful impact of short copy— 
outdoors—sells people. 


For fifty years, H. J. HEINZ COMPANY has made specific and 
successful use of Outdoor Advertising—conclusive proof of its 
continuing effectiveness. 


ASK YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY ABOUT OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


THE STANDARD GROUP OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANIES 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 


JOHN DONNELLY & SONS * CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADV. CO. INC. ¢ THE PACKER CORP. © WALKER & CO. © UNITED ADV. CORP. ¢ ROCHESTER POSTER ADV. CO. INC. 


FE. A. ECKERT ADV. CO. * RICHMOND POSTER ADV. CO. ¢ WHITMIER & FERRIS CO.INC. ¢ PORTER POSTER SERVICE ¢ SLAYTON & CO. © C. E. STEVENS CO. 


BORK POSTER SERVICE ° SUNSET OUTDOOR ADV. CO. . BREMERTON POSTER ADV. CO. ° STARK POSTER SERVICE 


° HARRY H. PACKER CO. 


All it takes is the right twist 


An ingenious twist turns a piece of wire into 
a highly useful object. 

And an ingenious twist can often turn an ordi- 
nary advertising campaign into one that pro- 
duces extraordinary sales results. IF you know 
how to make the twist . . . and when. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


Advertising « New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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PICTOGRAPHS 


Visualized and Designed 
by Hile-Damroth, Inc. 


WHERE DOES YOUR PROFIT BEGIN? 


Higher manufacturing costs, the Korean truce, 
greater tax burdens, lower worker productivity — 
these are worry-marks notched on industry’s profit 
yardstick. But where does your volume of business 
stand now—as compared, say, to a year ago, or 
five years ago? At what percentage of your plant’s 
total production capacity does your company pres- HIGHER 
ently “break even’’? 


HOW DOES PRESENT BREAK-EVEN POINT COMPARE 
WITH YOUR BREAK-EVEN POINT BEFORE THE BE- 
GINNING OF THE KOREAN HOSTULITIES (JUNE 1950)? 


68% 
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Here’s how 161 industrial firms —all types and sizes LOWER 
—rate themselves on the “break-even” point in 
production operations: 


OS-SI-€ 


ABOUT THE SAME 


HAS THE KOREAN TRUCE RAISED OR LOWERED 
YOUR BREAK-EVEN PERCENTAGE 7 


RAISED 


TAKING 1007 AS YOUR FULL PRODUCTION CAPACITY 
WHAT PERCENTAGE OF YOUR CAPACITY MUST YOU 


OPERATE 70 SHOW A PROFIT? /N OTHER WORDS, WHAT 
/S YOUR PRESENT “BREAK-EVEN” POINT? 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY 


| 
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| 
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LOWERED 


me 60— 80% @ 48% 
40 —60% 1 © /F PRESENT BREAK-EVEN POINT 1S HIGHER THAN 


LAST YEAR, WAICH OF THE FOLLOWING MIGHT 


© BE RESPONSIBLE ? 
" UNDER 40% 


HIGHER MANUFAC- 


TURING COSTS 
HOW DOES THIS COMPARE WITH YOUR BREAK-EVEN 
PERCENTAGE AT TH/S TIME LAST YEAR? INCREASED TAXES 


43% LOWER WORKER 


LEFT THE SAME 


52% 


HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY 
INTERRUPTED SUPPLY 
LOWER OF MATERIALS 
SAME 49% OTHER 
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A 
CAME THE DELUGE! 


To get an up-to-date line on “who’s listening 
and where,” the Double Cola people, through 
their agency, Noble-Dury and Associates, Inc., 
ran a 10-week contest on Double Cola’s Double 
Pleasure Party (6:15-6:30 p.m. Saturdays) 
starring the inimitable Little Jimmy Dickens. 
Then, according to Double Cola’s Bob Ashley, 
“came the deluge!”” — more than 20,000 entries 
LB from 34 states and one foreign country — more 
A/ 

ny, proof that they’re listening to WSM not 
only throughout the Central South, but 

in many other states, too! 
To give your product a ride on 
this powerful beam, talk to Tom 


[—J Fy 


KAM 
Vy 


NY . 


e 


WS Mi Nashville ¢ Clear Channel @ 50,000 Watts 
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In the six months between May, 1953, and 
November, the number of TV station markets 


58% OF U. S. had doubled, and TV counties had increased 
FAMILIES NOW 
OWN TV 


New Jersey has the highest pene- 
tration of set ownership, 88%. 


@ California is next (2.8 million), and 
Pennsylvania is third (2.2 million). 


@ New York state owns more sets than @ But five other states top the million 
any state —3.7 million. mark: Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Mas- 
sachusetts, Texas. 


— ee ee 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC oat t of te? eh ag : 
7. if ty 07, 
Total families 9.4 million a OT vit ahha hha ahh baht bl bed 
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NEW ENGLAND tr ; 
Total families 2.8 million : mo eh Lshidal iesanth 70% 


* 


ig et fe} Me 
PACIFIC as . ia 7) 3.3 MILLION 62% 
Total families 5.4 million WM py V : 


fotal families 9.4 million \" ow ylly! A WT T\ V “i 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 1? teat tat tet 
Total families 6.0 million a ‘ “fe + pene aehee 2.9 muuion | 48% 


W. NORTH CENTRAL %got*ts:"a ~ ‘ 
Total families 4.4 million Pane hlshidal 1.9 MILLIO 43% 


W. SOUTH CENTRAL = Spit tess 3 
Total families 4.4 million Saeed - Atagsrgmoette 40% 


E. SOUTH CENTRAL Fog tet) 
Total families 3.1 million. fa int ay dal ieee 36% 


MOUNTAIN “as | 
Total families 1.6 million et a — 32% 
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cornfield chemicals, salty secret, lazy susan, 


CORNFIELD CHEMICALS: Acres of tank 
cars crowd out the silos in this farm- 
belt landscape as National Petro-Chem- 
ical’s new $50 million operation goes on- 
stream outside Tuscola, Ill. Bidding for 
a top spot in the U.S. hydrocarbon race, 
they've built a whole community of 
chemical process plants here within 
28 months. It’s another example of con- 
tinuing expansion in the great-growth 
market as CPI companies shoot for 
a $70 billion-a-year output by 1960. 


SALTY SECRET! It’s out now but for awhile these two 
ex-GlI hailbusters never had it so good. They won 
Oregon fruit-growers respect (and cash) by spewing 
“Element X” into thunderheads to prevent costly hail 
storms. But a new state law made ’em tell . . . the 
secret compound was sodium chloride. Their rejoinder 
... “It isn’t what you use, but how you use it, that’s 
important.” Makes sense, too .. . look at the myriad 
of salt applications in the Chemical Process Industries. 


LAZY SUSAN: The housewife has rothing on the A. O. Smith Corp. 
when it comes to materials handling efficiency. This dry-mix station 
operator saves steps \rith an industrial adaptation at the company’s 
new plant near Lancaster, Pa. So, too, dovs process management 
keep an eye open for new equipment and methods. Moving more bulk 
goods than any other industrial market, the CPI invested a big slice 
of its $6.5 billion capital spending last year in materials handling. 


. 


ALERT MANAGEMENT: A smooth-working research team backed by management policy is responsible 
for Eaton Laboratories, Inc.'s newest antibacterial agent, Furadantin, just recently brought to 
full-scale commercial production. Here’s Howard Sumner, President of this Norwich Pharmacal 
Company subsidiary, who believes the future of the drug industry is dependent upon intensive 


chemical research. Mr. Sumner likes most about CHEMICAL WEEK .. 


. “the interpretations 


of the news that give chemical executives a well-rounded perspective of the entire field.” 


Change comes quick to the Chemical Process 
Industries ...in plant design, materials and 
methods... in adaptation of equipment to im- 
prove processes and products. It’s a growing, 
ever-moving market, where decision-making ex- 
ecutives watch new developments for ideas to 
cut costs and up output. And that’s how CHEMICAL 
WEEK answers the needs of chemical business- 
men... it provides the know-why that helps 
solve management problems. 


CHEMICAL WEEK, sharply focused on the business 
news of the market, strikes at the core of execu- 
tive-level interests. Succinct, newsworthy, in- 
formative ... it’s process management’s own 
magazine. And that’s why more and more adver- 
tisers ... of equipment, materials and services 
. . . continue to find it an effective approach to 
the market. CHEMICAL WEEK reaches, and sells, 
men of all the management groups in the Chem- 
ical Process Industries. 


alert management, and... Chemical Week 


in the chemical process industries . . . it's management's own magazine 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * ABC*ABP 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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1954 BUYING INTENTIONS OF 1.1 MILLION FARM FAMITIES 


1954 BUYING INTENTIONS OF 1.1 MILLION 
FARM FAMILIES 
\ 


NOTE: THEY ACTUALLY BUY MORE THAN THEY INTEND TO BUY; AS A 
GROUP, THEIR ESTIMATES ARE CONSERVATIVE. 


For several years now, the Midwest Farm Paper Unit, repre- 
senting newspapers in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, lowa, Nebraska and the Dakotas, has predicted what 
farm families will purchase in the year ahead. Publishers of 
the newspapers. write to subscribers to gather data. This 
year, 10,500 farm families were asked their buying inten- 
tions for 1954, and their replies (38%) were projected to 
encompass the 1,151,725 farms in the eight states. 


ARE ESTIMATES TOO HIGHFALUTIN? WALLACE’S FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD CHECKED FARMERS’ 1953 INTENTIONS 
AGAINST 1953 PURCHASES, FOUND THAT BUYING INTENTIONS CONTAIN FAR MORE REALISM THAN WISHFUL THINKING 
— AS YOU CAN SEE FOR YOURSELF. 


WHAT THEY BOUGHT IN ‘53 
% of 750 lowa farms 


WHAT THEY’LL BUY IN ‘54 % of 1.1 million farms that 


will buy that did buy 
BUILDINGS & REMODELING 
Wallpaper 36.8% 36.1% 
Kitchen Cabinets 10.4% 3.9% 
Kitchen Sinks 10.1% 6.8% 
Machine Shed 9.7% 5.9% 
® AUTOMOTIVE & TRACTORS 
Automobile 13.5% 19.1% 
.Wheeltractor . 6.4% 14.2% ' 
ak fe 4.8% 5.8% 4 
: —- —— , : — 
GENERAL FARM EQUIPMENT 
Discs 8.3% 6.7% 
Side Delivery Rakes 7.9% 5.6% 
_ Manure Spreaders 7.3% 8.3% 
a Plows 7.3% 12.4% 
=e HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 
Gy, Linoleum 24.4% 24.2% 
Be eee. Livingroom Furniture 16.4% 17.8% 
NG ; Rugs & Carpets 14.4% 12.1% 
Mattresses (innerspring) 12.2% 11.6% 
= aa oo 
saat | ELECTRICAL 
~~ f gt - eis oO o/ 
ae Television 16.3% 22.8% 
Home Food Freezer 12.3% 9.7% 
Mixer 7.9% 10.8% 
Washing Machine 7.4% 7.7% 
(non-automatic) 
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Picture of America’s Youngest Married Market 


HOUSEHOLDS. WITH HOUSEHOLDS SPENDING WOMEN READERS 


CHILDREN MORE THAN $40 A WEEK UNDER 35 
a ; ON FOOD | 


46.5% 


rs 


MODERN US 


MODERN U.S 
ROMANCES SAMPLE: ROMANCES SAMPLE 
PEOPLE PER ~ MEDIAN YEARLY MEDIAN AGE 
100 HOUSEHOLDS INCOME OF WOMEN READERS 
$4,175 37.9 yrs 
$3,920 
ere gia 
ae 


| 


_ 
a 
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MODERN U.S MODERN U.S. MODERN U.S. 
ROMANCES SAMPLE ROMANCES SAMPLE ROMANCES SAMPLE 
: A sta f 47th 5 Magoz Report of Daniel 
St ha iff 754 U.S. samp large 
: : pr household 
Put your products in the young married market's pic- When it comes to selling home, food and baby -préducts ° 
ture by selling them through the pages of Modern _....as well as drugs, toiletries and countless other items 
Romances. You'll: find Modern Romances’ delivers the bought by young families...you can’t do better than 
heart of the young married market at a cost per thou- Modern Romances! 


1 


sand young families that makes your selling profitable. 
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MODERN ROMANCES | 


America’s Youngest Married Woman Audience 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. -. 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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THE MORE READING THE MORE BUYING 


THE MORE READING THE MORE BUYING 


It has been generally assumed that the more money a 
household has, the more magazines-it will buy. But the 
table below shows the extent of this relationship and the 
effect magazine reading has on ownership of various con- 
sumer capital goods. Importance of magazines as an adver- 
tising medium is demonstrated by the sharp differences in 
the levels of ownership for recently introduced appliances, 
such as dish washers and home freezers. 


The table is based on a combined circulation of 51 maga- 
zines, an average “edition” reaching 165 million copies, 


47 million U.S. households. 


PERCENT OF FAMILIES OWNING A... 


NUMBER OF 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED 
HOUSEHOLDS 


DISH WASHER 


HOME FREEZER 


GAS RANGE 


$3,492 1.0% 6.6% 61.9% 20.5% 83.1% 
$3,762 1.2% 9.0% 66.1% 23.5% 88.7% 
$3,992 1.6% 8.1% 69.4% 23.6% 88.5% 
$4,347 2.6% 19. % 68.8% 27.2% 90.5% 
\ \ ; 
Zs \ \ \ 
WwW $4,513 3.5% 11.1% 70.1% 26.4% 90.9% 
a 
\ $4,615 3.1% 10.5% 69.3% 27.5% 91.0% 
We $4,777 2.9% 14.5% 69.9% 27.6% 91.7% 
—— Q 
or $5,218 5.4% 19.1% 64.1% 35.1% 93.2% 
more 
TOTAL 
(ALL U.S. HOUSEHOLDS) $3.920 2.1% 9.0% 63.4% 23.4% 84.8% 
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What’s complicated about this? 


FARM JOURNAL is written expressly for men and women who take 
an active interest in farming. It does things for them no other 
farm magazine even attempts to do! As a result it has become 
the biggest farm magazine of all—first with the people who live 
on farms—first with advertisers. Why settle for less? 


FARM JOURNAL 


Washington Square, 
Phila. 5, Pa. 
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© Consumer product? Sell the 
whole Country-Side market 
with the Country-Side Unit— 


TOWN JOURNAL and 


FARM JOURNAL. 
Circulation 4,350,000. 
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The Importance of Good Connections... 


In radio, any microphone will do. The difference is where 
it’s plugged in. For the important thing with a microphone 
is who’s standing behind it. And on the other side, who’s 
listening. 

Final reports for 1953 show that for the fifth consecu- 
tive year the most popular performers continued to gather at 
CBS Radio. And the biggest audiences were again out front. 

CBS Radio has three times as many of America’s 
favorite programs as all other networks combined. And 


22 per cent more listeners than anywhere else. 


Which is why CBS Radio has the lowest cost-per-thousand 
in all radio. Why it attracts more of America’s Top Hun- 
dred advertisers than any other network. 

In fact, advertisers bought more time on CBS Radio 
in 1953 than the year before... giving the network a 
billings lead over its nearest competitor that’s never 
been equalled: 38 per cent. 


In a medium that reaches 98 per cent of the U.S.—and 


last year added 12.5 million new outlets —the leader in 


every connection is. THE CBS RADIO NETWORK 


3c0,040 


lines of auto 
advertising ! 


Were your Michigan Newspaper 


schedules competitive? 


@ General (national) automotive linage in the 8 Booth 
Michigan Newspapers last year totaled 4,322,540 lines! 


» Were your neWspaper schedules competitive in this big, 
8-paper’ Booth, Mic higan Market? A market which produces 
85°; of all automotive store sales in Michiana, outside of 
Wayne County and the Upper Peninsula! 


Ask your. Booth man for specific data pertaining to your 
product classification! Call him today! 


For latest \ A. H. Kuch Sheldon B. Newman Brice McQuillin 
110 E. 42nd Street 435 N. Michigan Ave 785 Market Street 
market folder, New York 17, N.Y Chicago 11, Illinois San Francisco, California 
Oxford 7-1280 Superior 7-4680 Sutter 1-3401 
call — 


BOOTH Michigan Newspapers 


“YOUR MICHIGAN MARKET OUTSIDE DETROIT” 
GRAND RAPIDS PRESS e FLINT JOURNAL e KALAMAZOO GAZETTE @ SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT e MUSKEGON CHRONICLE e BAY CITY TIMES e ANN ARBOR NEWS 


new! snug fit® nylon sheers 


The Pepperell Peeress.® an economy, fitted white luxury sheet, lasts longer, 
launders more easily, dries in minutes, weighs half as much as @ cotton 
sheet and needs no ironing. Specially constructed to "breathe" for year 
‘round comfort. Twin size 5.95. Double 7.50. Cases 42x38!/," 1.95. 
Third floor and Chestnut Hill 


RH Gann 


Mail and phone orders filled on $3. or more. 


NEWSPAPER ADS tell the price (relatively high) but... 


Convenience Wins Again, 
Nylon Sheets Smash Hit 


Consumers have again confounded the skeptics. They 
willingly pay premium price for the ease of washing, drying, 
and using. Pepperell reports success with fitted sheets. 


BY BERNARD G. PRIESTLEY 


Add nylon sheets to the other nylon 
products women just aren’t going to 
do without. 

This development became a cer- 
tainty within a few weeks after Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Co., Boston, 
recently introduced the first all-nylon 
sheets offered on an extensive national 
scale in the country. 

Initial sales surprised even Pep- 
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perell executives, despite their strong 
faith in the appeal of the new product 
particularly to women. Usually con- 
servative in marketing success claims 
of any sort, Pepperell described the 
introduction of the new sheets as 
follows: 

“Never before in the history of the 
sheet industry has any product en- 
joyed such a dramatic, immediate 


sales success. From all over the coun- 
try sheet buyers report sell-outs of 
initial offerings. 

“These sheets have swept women 
off their feet. Everywhere women 
gather, Pepperell Peeress All-Nylon 
Snug Fit Sheets are a major topic of 
conversation. The ease of laundering 
these sheets and their luxurious ap- 
pearance have won immediate favor- 
able response from homemakers. 

“The growing acceptance of these 
sheets is aptly illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example, which has been re- 
ported by many leading stores. Until 
consumers had a chance to try Pep- 
perell Nylon Sheets purchases in some 
instances were below expectations. 
However, as more and more of these 
sheets were used, their popularity 
grew and sales skyrocketed. Stores, 
as a result, have been placing rush 
orders as word-of-mouth advertising 
spreads.” 

As for the sheet trade, it is out- 
doing the company in enthusiasm 
over the new sheets. From many 
parts of the country expressions such 
as this have come to Pepperell: ‘““The 
introduction and marketing of the 
new sheets is the most exciting devel- 
opment in the sheet industry in 100 
years.” 

Any further doubts that nylon 
sheets appear destined to take their 
place alongside nylon hosiery and 
other nylon products in women’s buy- 
ing habits are dispersed by the re- 
sults of a survey made by Pepperell 
within three months after the new 
sheets were introduced. 

In a coast-to-coast survey con- 
ducted through leading retailers in 
the bigger cities of the country, Pep- 
perell asked rst purchasers of the 
sheets if they planned to buy them 
again in the near future. Not only 
did 85% say “Yes” but replies were 
enthusiastic concerning the appeal and 
quality of the new product. 

Anyone who is skeptical as to 
whether nylon sheets have “arrived” 
can see further evidence in Pepperell’s 
full-color, full-page advertisements in 
the March Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Better Homes and Gardens, and in 
the April Woman’s Day and Good 
Housekeeping. The new sheets have 
joined the upper strata of Pepperell’s 
products and are featured in adver- 
tising with the company’s finest per- 
cale and muslin sheets in colors. 

Pepperell executives were sure of 
the quality and appeal of the new 
sheets long before introducing them. 
A great deal of research, time and 
expense were put into assuring that 
the new product would have numer- 
ous unusual features. 

For instance, the new sheets, made 
of Du Pont nylon fiber, are especially 


73 


Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 110 of a Series woven to “breathe” for year-round 


comfort instead of being so tightly 
constructed that the circulation oi 
air through them would be most 
limited. 

The new product embodies the 
Snug Fit (patent applied for) fea- 
ture introduced some time ago in 
other Pepperell high-quality sheets. 
This is a special seaming at the corn- 
ers which insures not only easy tuck- 
ing in of the sheets but greater 
strength at the corners and substan- 
tially increased “stay-put”. Yet the 
sheets are reversible. 

Additional features of the new 
sheets, the company learned in ad- 
vance, are that they wash faster than 
any other sheets, require little or no 
ironing, last two or three times as 


MATSON " long as cotton sheets and weigh less 
— 2 : than half as much as any cotton 
sige sheets. 


The famous Matson liner, S.S. LURLINE, 
enters Honolulu harbor where traditional 


Price too High? 


Aloha greetings await. 


Go places with QUALITY! 


Closely linked with the development of Hawaii as a vacationland 
supreme have been the more than seventy years of services by 
Matson lines in making an Island vacation the dream... and 
the possibility...of a host of travelers. Matson’s luxury liner... 
the S.S. LURLINE...has become so identified with the life of 
the Islands that its arrival on “Boat Day” is a near-holiday. 
Matson’s trio of hotels on the beach at Waikiki... the Royal 
Hawaiian, the SurfRider an} the Moana...round out a service 
to Hawaii’s visitors that has‘made Matson a name famous and 
familiar to all. 


Because the quality of its service is the measure of its success, 
Matson selected Strathmore letterhead papers to express quality 
through the correspondence of each of its divisions. 


Let your correspondence go places with Strathmore! Every con- 
tact you make through the mails can be made extraordinarily 
expressive with the matchless quality of these papers. Have your 
supplier show you some sample letterheads on Strathmore. See 
what a difference the look and the feel of these papers makes! 


But Pepperell executives were not 
so sure about the price feature of the 
new sheets and their sister product, 
Peeress Nylon Pillowcases. The twin 
bed size sheet was priced at $5.95 
and the double bed size at $7.50. 
Obviously, these prices are high com- 
pared with those of the ordinary run 
of sheets. But they are little if any 
higher than the prices for the super- 
quality, 200-thread cotton sheets on 
the market today. The pillowcases, at 
$2 each, fall in the same category. 

It was hoped, too, that the advan- 
tages the sheets offered would go a 
long way toward overcoming possible 
price drawbacks—for example, two 
or three times longer wear, saving on 
laundering, greater comfort and 
luxury. 

Price resistance is to be alleviated 
further in the near future, according 
to the company’s plans, by reductions 
of about $1 each on the retail prices 
of the sheets and a corresponding cut 
on pillowcases. These are scheduled 
for May and are largely due to in- 
creasing production and sales volume. 

The nylon sheets were introduced 
in a separate campaign last Septem- 
ber. A feature of this effort was the 
wide distribution well in advance to 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment. Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Lond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


wholesalers and dealers of a Peeress 
Nylon Snug Fit Sheet Kit containing 
a sizable swatch of the new sheet 


1B", 
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It’s nice 
to be 
FIRST 
..but 
WHY 
iS more 
important! 


Rocketing to No. 1 place among all U. S. after- 
noon dailies, The Cleveland Press published 
3,649,450 lines of general advertising in 1953. 
To us, the ~easons why are uniquely identi- 
fied with the prestige of the Press as a trusted 
friend of the family . . . in the 1,500,000-plus 
population area of Greater Cleveland. 
Its more than 75 years of public service, for 
example. Its coverage of 7 out of 10 homes 
. more than any other daily in any multi- 
daily market. Its city zone circulation, too... 
and the added sales impact its long maintained 
market research program gives advertisers. 
These are just a few of the significant reasons 
WHY The Cleveland Press now leads all U. S. 
afternoon dailies in general advertising lineage! 


Always among 


The Nation’s Leading Evening 
Papers in General Advertising 


gh 3 Cleveland Press 3,649,450 


Qh) Chicago Daily News. . .3,459,770 
Cleveland Press 3,273,093 


q I Chicago Daily News. . .3,807,509 
Philadelphia Bulletin. . .3,579,704 


Detroit News 3,381,306 


| q hf) Chicago Daily News. . .4,156,830 
Detroit News..........3,914,397 
Philadelphia Bulletin. . 3,909,456 

Boston Traveler........ 3,702,434 


Cleveland Press 3,670,583 


Q49 Chicago Daily News. .. . 3,807,389 
Boston Traveler 3,727,536 
Philadelphia Bulletin. . .3,640,986 

Detroit News..........3,614,498 

Newark News......... 3,382,363 


Cleveland Press 3,337,547 


Media Records First 50 Reports 


a The Cleveland Press 


The newspaper that serves 
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material and labeling it “The Most 
Luxurious Sheeting Fabric Ever 
Made!” This was on the center 
spread of a folder so arranged that 
the reader had to turn to it first after 
looking at the cover, which stated: 
“PEPPERELL proudly announces the 
first Nylon Fitted Sheet!” 

The folder illustrated the attrac- 
tive box in which the new nylon 
sheets and pillowcases were to be sold 
and gave six chief selling points con- 
cerning the new product. In an en- 
velope attached to the back were sug- 
gested retail advertisements, a folder 


picturing the mat service offered, 
specimen advertisements, drawings of 
window display arrangements and 
suggested radio spots. 

An accompanying folder, “Selling 
Suggestions for the Luxurious Pep- 
perell Nylon Snug Fit Sheet!” 
showed what the company was will- 
ing to supply in quantity to retail 
salespeople as an aid in selling the 
sheets. This folder bore a smaller 
swatch of the new nylon material 
and gave six strong reasons women 
would appreciate the sheets and pil- 
lowcases. 


the WORCESTER Market 


The Worcester SUNDAY TELEGRAM FEATURE PARADE 


@ Locally Edited 


Every issue captures the interest of young and old alike — 
with articles and illustrations tailored by feature writers, 
artists and photographers to the reading interests of 
central Massachusetts people. 


@ Letterpress Printed 


Feature Parade is nationally recognized as one of the 
finest letterpress Sunday supplements. 


@ Color Availability 


Feature Parade offers high quality Black and White, spot 
color, two, three and full color reproduction. 


@ Complete Coverage 


. of more than 103,000 Worcester Market families 


every Sunday. 
@ Low Cost 


Black and White rates are same as ROP. Color rates are 


unusually low. 


Worcester Telegram-Garette Circulation: 
Daily 155,552; Sunday 103,099. 


PR, 
a .- * 
‘A > ah 7 * <a 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


George F. Booth, Publisher 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


National Representotives 


Announcing the new product in 
September and October were large 
advertisements in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall's, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Good Housekeeping, 
Sunset, Woman's Day and other pub- 
lications. These advertisements stated 
that the new nylon sheets were being 
offered for the first time. 

The new product proved a “na- 
tural” for getting retailers to coop- 
erate with announcements in local 
advertising. Scores of big stores all 
over the country proclaimed the sheets 
in newspaper advertisements two to 
six columns wide and as much as a 
foot in depth. From the larger stores 
alone Pepperell received a pile of tear 
sheets of these advertisements meas- 
uring an inch high. And many of 
the stores used radio and television 
spots to augment the newspaper ad- 
vertisements. 

In addition to leading stores on 
the eastern seaboard—in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore and many other cities— 
local advertising was placed by such 
well-known establishments as Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Chicago; Holmes, 
New Orleans; May’s, Cleveland; 
Joske’s, Houston; Stripling’s, Fort 
Worth; Daniels & Fisher, Denver; 
Titche-Goettinger, Dallas ; Davison’s, 
Atlanta; May Co., Los Angeles. 


It Drew Publicity 


Simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of the newspaper advertising in 
many instances was local newspaper 
publicity sent out by the stores them- 
selves or by Pepperell. These stories 
ran from a few inches in the biggest 
newspa;ers to nearly a column in less 
pretentious ones in smaller cities. The 
new sheets were played up even in 
the syndicated column of Frederick 
C. Othman throughout the nation. 
Women’s page feature writers in sev- 
eral cities ran long illustrated articles. 
The story—stressing the first nylon 
sheets in practically every instance— 
also hit The Wall Street Journal. 

In December, having supplied re- 
tailers with sizable new stocks for a 
second or third time, Pepperell aug- 
mented its own national advertising 
with a full-page nylon sheet adver- 
tisement in The New Yorker. This 
was a “prestige ad” aimed at convinc- 
ing professional people and others 
that the new sheets would prove ideal 
Christmas gifts. 

For the usual January White Sales 
in stores throughout the country Pep- 
perell cut the new product into its 
sheet and blanket advertising appear- 
ing in Good Housekeeping, Sunset 
and Woman's Day. The End 
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More people than ever 


20 Cenrs Ala 
MARCH 1 1954 


CIRCULATION: 
1954, average lst 7 issues... 5,625,000 


(Publisher's estimate) 


1953, January - December... 5,473,330 


(Average of 1st and 2nd half ABC statements) 


1950, January - December . . . 5,340,320 


(Average of 1st and 2nd half ABC statements) 


(The public paid more than $40,700,000 for LIFE in 1953 — 
$2,100,000 higher than in any previous year.) 


AUDIENCE: 
1953 ....26,450,000 


(A Study of Four Media, 1953, by Alfred Politz Research, Inc.) 


1950...23,950,000 


(A Study of the Accumulative Audience of LIFE, 1950, by Alfred Politz Research, Inc.) 
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I've found it" 
There is @ way to sell to the 3% million 
consumers in the U.S. Armed Forces 
AND to keep them as your customers 
when they become civilians. Contact 
our nearest representative and find 
out how you can do business in this 8 
billion dollar market, the simple, direct 
way. 


These young buyers return to civilian 
life ‘ambassadors’ of your product 
when your brand has been established 
through their own Service outlets. 


Army Times, Navy Times, Air Force 
Times, great Service weeklies, and 
Air Force Daily, new European Edition, 
are the surest media for advertisers in 
this specialized market. 


@ WIDEST SERVICE COVERAGE 
@ LOWESTCOST PER 1000 READERS 


@ PUBLISHED IN 12 WEEKLY EDI- 
TIONS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


@ LOW COMBINATION RATES FOR 
ALL 4 GREAT SERVICE PAPERS 


EE 
AN 

NEW! europe 
AIR FORCE DAILY 


ekly. Circulation 


days we 
d from London 5 ystem obroad. 


ishe 
tin Force Exchange $ 


pore lels Air 


GET “HOW TO SELL” DETAILS, SAMPLE COPIES, 
RATES AND MARKET DATA AT NEAREST OFFICE 
The Network of Service Newspapers 


ARMY TIMES ( 


AIR FORCE TIMES 
NAVY TIMES 


(All members: Audit Bureay of Circulations) 
AIR FORCE DAILY 
ai 

~~ 


HOME OFFICE 

3132 M St., N.\W. WASHINGTON 7, D.C 
Branch Offices in: NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES 
PHILA DELPHIA- SAN FRANCISCO: CHICAGO 
LONDON «+ PARIS « ROME + FRANKFURT + TOKYO 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Admiral Corp. . . . 

Edmond |. Eger, to v-p—adver- 
tising, from v-p, Russel M. Seeds 
Co. 


American Type Founders, Inc. . . . 
Clifton Carr, to advertising and 
sales promotion manager. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. . . . 

Mrs. Jean Wade Rindlaub, first 
and only woman v-p of the agency, to 
director — first woman ever on the 


board. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. . . . 
Robert W. Howison, to v-p for 
sales, from general sales manager. 


Brown Co. ... 

Downing P. Brown, from v-p in 
charge of sales to v-p, administra- 
tion; Newton L. Nourse, from gen- 
eral sales manager to v-p in charge of 
sales. 


CBS-Columbia . . . 
Seymour Mintz to president, from 
v-p of Admiral Corp. 


Denison Engineering Co. . . . 

Paul W. Norris, to director of 
sales, from sales manager, Pump and 
Control Division; Paul H. Krepps to 
sales manager, from sales manager, 
Multipress Division. 


Diebold Inc. . . , 
Elmer W. Nelson, to v-p. 


Filtrol Corp... . 
Robert C. Davidson, to sales man- 
ager. 


General Electric Co... . 

Vernon R. Childress, to manager 
—marketing research and _ product 
planning, Chemicals Materials De- 
partment, from manager, sales an- 
alysis and planning. 


General Foods Corp. . 


C. A. (Charlie) Kolb, to “the 


% 


of all 


newly-created position of national 
sales manager, Post Cereals, from 
Eastern region sales manager for 
Post. 


Glass Fibers Inc. . . . 

F. J. Solon, Jr., to assistant to the 
president, in charge of public and 
trade relations, from v-p. 


The Lennox Furnace Co. .. . 

R. D. Strickler, to director of sales 
for all Lennox furnace plants and 
Morris Industries in the U.S. and 
Canada, from sales manager. 


Le Tourneau-Westinghouse Co. . . . 
R. N. (Dick) Turner, to railroad 


sales manager. 


Midland Co. ... 

Harold E. Morey, to director of 
sales, from assistant director, owner 
relations, Studebaker Corp. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 

“rare 

C. L. Peterson, to divisional v-p, 
Brown Instruments Division and O. 
B. Wilson, to general sales manager. 
Peterson was gsm; Wilson has been 
industrial manager, Eastern sales 
region. 


National Homes Corp. . . . 

Sumner J. Robinson, to v-p for 
sales, from v-p for sales, Bigelow- 
Sanforc Carpet Co. 


Pressec: Steel Car Co., Inc. . . . 
Robert W. Clyne, to v-p—market- 
ing. 


Servel, Inc... . 

Wallace J. Hoeing, to sales man- 
ager, Air Conditioning Division, from 
regional air conditioning manager, 
Eastern region. 


Spice Islands Co. . . . 


Bert Van Cleve, to sales manager. 


Union Asbestos and Rubber Co. ... 
Chester S. Stackpole, to general 
sales manager, Heating and Cooling 
Division, from v-p and gsm, Chrysler 
Corporation’s Airtemp Division. 


United States Rubber Co. .. . 

Woodrow D. Johnson, to general 
sales manager of all Textile Division 
products, from merchandise manager 
of consumer fabrics. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Yours can be a success story in the rich, important Seattle market of 
675,699 people if you advertise consistently in THE SEATTLE TIMES. 
No matter what you're selling, THE SEATTLE TIMES produces results 
because it reaches the MASS BUYING POWER in Seattle. 


SEATTLE’S NEWSPAPER 


Represented by O'Mara & Ormsbee. Inc. * New York « Detroi 1g0 * Los Angeles * San scc 


Shades of 
Grandma's Parlor! 
The Family Album 

Is Back! 


It's logical: the intense interest in photog- 
raphy is behind it. Selling direct to con- 
sumers in the home, General Products 
expects to sell a million albums this year. 


Until mid-1953, a family album 
was an article everybody knew about 
and nobody had. Today, a Chicago 
company, General Products, is re- 
introducing family albums into Amer- 
ican homes through an aggressive 
merchandising program aimed di- 
rectly at the consumer. 

General Products is one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of rec- 
ord books, plus bridal, birth and 
funeral memento books, in addition 
to approximately 450 stock items— 
mostly leather-bound. The company 
entered the family album market on 
a hunch. Inspiration for the revival 
stemmed from a collection of more 
than 100 antique family albums gath- 
ered for more than a quarter-century 
by the company’s president, Ray Kal- 
wajtys, who had placed them on dis- 
play several times in the Chicago 


area. The public showed a high de- 
gree of interest. 

Added interest for Kalwajtys’ de- 
cision to revive this piece of Ameri- 
cana came from the fact that millions 
of camera enthusiasts spend a for- 
tune annually on their hobby only to 
mount the results in an inexpensive 
snapshot book or to throw the pic- 
tures into a box or drawer. He be- 
lieved that a modernized version of 
the family album would be the per- 
fect showcase for any size and type 
picture. The “Build-A-Book” family 
album was born. 

The book, measuring 10” x 134”, 
has a patented bronze hinge and pin 
construction, permitting any number 
of inserts to be added. Construction 
allows the book to open and remain 
flat, regardless of how thick it grows. 
Each insert page has one or more 


SOME WILL REMEMBER a 
family possession that looks like 
one of these. Pictured here are 
some family albums from the 
Kalwajtys collection that date 
back to the Civil War. Many of 
them sold for $25 to $50 at a 
time when 35¢ bought a 7-course 
dinner. 


MAUVE DECADE VS 1954: Ray 
Kalwajtys holds in his left hand 
the new "Build-a-Book"” family 
album designed by a leading 
industrial designer . . . and, in 
his right, by way of contrast, a 
typical ornate old-timer. 


raised washable frames with rein- 
forced metal corners. Frames come 
in a variety of sizes, to accommodate 
a large portrait or a small snapshot. 
A design of 24-karat gold tooling 
decorates the soft, padded leather 
cover. Build-A-Book covers sell from 
$4 to $20 and inserts from $1 to 
$1.50. 

In June, 1953, the company 
launched a trial balloon sales cam- 
paign. The company’s 1,000 full-time 
salesmen sold, with little effort, 80,- 
000 Build-A-Books direct to consum- 
ers, with 99% buying the _higher- 
price album. Kalwajtys estimates that 
in 1954, with a doubled sales force, . 
one million or more family albums 
will be placed in homes before the 
end of the year. 

Why is there such an open market 
for this item? “Photograph books 
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Which 


is the most 


important 


leg? 


The answer is obvious, of course. 

Selling in the appliance, radio, TV business is just like 
this three-legged stool. It takes three to hold up sales — 
the distributor, the distributor salesman and the retail 
dealer. When any one of the three fails to give support, 
sales topple. 


‘Remember this when you plan your sales and 


‘advertising programs. And remember, too, that Elec- 


trical Dealer is the magazine that covers all three 
groups. It is the only magazine that publishes a 
special edition for appliance, radio, TV distributors and 
distributor salesmen. 


ELECTRICAL DEALER 7 oo on 


THE APPLIANCE-RADIO-TV SALESMAGAZINE 


SALES OFFICES: 

CHICAGO 11, ILL. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
22 E. Huron Street 1836 Euclid Avenue 
Whitehall 4-0868 PRospect 1-0505 
Walter J. Stevens John E. MacArthur 
Orrin A. Eames 

Lou Porterfield 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK WEST COAST 

101 Park Avenue MCDONALD-THOMPSON 
MUrray Hill 3-0256 San Francisco Seattle 
J. H. Thomson Los Angeles Dallas 
William G. Dunn 


THE SALES MAGAZINE EDITED FOR ALL 3—DISTRIBUTORS—DISTRIBUTOR SALESMEN—DEALERS 
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*““GETTING AHEAD IN 
SMALL BUSINESS”’ 


Dun & Bradstreet’s new guide to better 
retail management is now available in quan- 
tity lots for sales managers to distribute. 
It contains a collection of inspira- 
tional, easy-to-read, short stories of 
American businessmen. The 36-page 
booklet also includes a check list of 
retailer self-analysis questions on 
buying, selling, promotion, and loca- 
tion problems; hints for operating a 
successful retail business, and a table 
showing important ratios. 

Leading manufacturers and whole- 
salers have asked for this booklet for 
their salesmen and customers. 


A sample copy is available by writ- 


ing to Dun & 
Bradstreet, 
Ine. Bulk 
orders are 
available at the 
following 
prices: 

Lots of 10 
$4.50 
Lots of 100 
$40.00 
Lots of 1000 
$350.00 


IN MALL 
BUSINESS 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
99 Church Street, Dept. 11 
New York 8, New York 
Send us copies of 
“Getting Ahead in Small Business” 
() CHECK OR OO BILL 
MONEY ORDER 
ENCLOSED 


Name 

Company 

Address deen 
City Zone 


COMING... 


Classify Mail Inquiries for 
Most Productive Sales Fol- 
low-Up 


in Seles Management, soon 


in our pockets.” Today, General 


“Build-A-Book"—$8 Million in Albums 


General Products of Chicago was started in 1934 by Ray Kalwaijtys, 
then 21, with $500 borrowed capital. Object: to make “memory books” 
of all kinds. Today he stocks over 450 separate items plus 50 different 
sympathy cards in the higher-end line. 


In 1942, his first million-dollar year, Kalwajtys was drafted into the 
Army, Capable employees carried on until he was discharged in 1945. On 
Christmas Eve of that year, his factory burned to the ground. “Within 
90 days,” says Kalwajtys, “we were back in operation without a dollar 
Products is the largest manufacturer 
of its kind in the world, with an estimated 1954 business of over $8 million. 


have been on the market for 40 years 
or more,” Kalwajtys says, ‘‘but 
they've been cheap and bulky. There- 
fore, no one cared to place such an 
object in view in their living room. 
Old homes always featured their 
elaborate family album in a promin- 
ent place. We intend to re-instate it 
to its former dignified position.” 

People are again learning to live 
in their homes, Kalwajtys believes, 
not only because of inexpensive en- 
tertainment offered by television, but 
because modern traffic conditions 
have taken the pleasure out of driv- 
ing. “And when the TV set is shut 
off, there’s a need to occupy time and 
break the monotony of looking at one 
another. The Build-A-Book can be- 
come a family project. People haven’t 
realized the importance of preserving 
the investment they have made in 
their own photography and in pro- 
fessional portraits. In one sense, we 
offer insurance for photographs.” 

Why direct-to-consumer _ selling? 
“For years we'd marketed our prod- 
ucts through retail stores and profes- 
sional photographers. It was evident 
that proprietors relied too much on 
the order-taking, clerk-type of selling. 
We realized that we had something 
the public needed, and that the best 
way to get it to them was to go di- 
rectly to their homes.” 

As added incentives to buy, Gen- 
eral Products offers potential custom- 
ers an opportunity to have their fav- 
orite snapshot portrait finished in pro- 
fessional portrait quality, without 
charge. Another attraction is the Na- 
tional Baby Contest sponsored by the 
company. Any purchaser of a Build- 
A-Book family album is eligible to 
enter a baby picture with informa- 
tion and blanks he receives with the 
book. The purchaser can enter the 
contest twice within three years’ 
time. Every two months all pictures 
are viewed by a board of judges at 
General Products. 


The winning picture receives a 
$250 cash award, with $50 and $25 
prizes going to second- and _ third- 
place winners. In addition 47 run- 
ners-up receive merchandise awards. 
The photographer who takes the pic- 
ture of the winning baby is awarded 
a $100 prize. 

Since the contest is held every two 
months, cash prizes for a year total 
$2,500. All portraits are returned to 
the owners except those that win. The 
contest continues to be successful as 
thousands of entries flood Kalwajtys’ 
office. 

General Products’ collection of 
antique albums, when shown publicly, 
is certain to make viewers “album- 
minded”. If the consumer thinks that 
$20 is too much of an investment for 
such an item, it is pointed out that 
some of these old ones sold for as 
high as $35 and $50 in the days when 
a seven-course meal could be had for 
35 cents. 

Although Kalwajtys’ modern al- 
bums are streamlined, usually with 
only the family name embossed in 
gold on the cover, many in his collec- 
tion were customized, often indicat- 
ing the trade or profession of the 
head of the household. Covers were 
finely crafted during the last century, 
constructed of wood, plush, metal or 
leather. There were pocket-size al- 
bums for thumbnail tintypes and gi- 
gantic 15-pounders for full-blown 
portraits. 

A cover frequently indicated the 
area in which the family lived. One 
in the collection has metallic shocks 
of grain embossed on its plush back- 
ground, and once belonged to a 
wealthy Pennsylvania farmer. Boston 
families had albums usually of dark 
leather with gold stenciling in keep- 
ing with the early sophistication of 
that New England metropolis. 

Construction ranged from the sim- 
ple book type to huge double-deckers 
which opened twice, similar to a sales- 
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man’s case. One ornate volume in 
Kalwajtys’ collection opens to reveal 
a miniature family altar complete 
with cross and sequestered back 
drawer for rosaries and other valu- 
ables. Some were made with a built- 
in music box, which provided musical 
accompaniment while a maiden and 
her swain browsed through the book. 
Other books for the wealthy were 
jewel-encrusted and valued at thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Although the old albums were 
mainly a repository for photographs, 
tintypes and daguerreotypes, they 
were put to other uses. Kalwajtys has 
found receipts, wills, love letters and 
Confederate money tucked behind the 
photographs for safe keeping. 


With a doubled sales force under 


Gil Elliason, director of sales, Gen- 
eral Products holds to an expected 
figure of $8 million for 1954. “We're 
selecting the ‘better type’ of sales- 
man,” Kalwajtys says, ‘for selling is 
the greatest job on earth. Manage- 
ment has forgotten how to sell. There 
are many inspirational books on sell- 
ing, but we could do without so much 
inspiration and go more heavily on 
the subject of basic business. With a 
good sales force of business-conscious 
men, selling products with good pub- 
lic acceptance, any manufacturer 
should anticipate only an_ increase 
each year!” The End 


Teach ‘em to Sell 


“Many salespeople make you 
afraid to buy anything else. Or to 
put it more scientifically—they 
raise a sudden anti-merchandise 
psychosis in you. 

"Salespeople must be taught to 
sell more than the customer asks 
for. They must have more economic 
education. They must be taught 
that when they sell a customer 
something more, they increase the 
customer's standard of living as 
well as theiy own. A single sale of 
a second pair of glasses or a 
raises the 
nation’s standard of living by just 
that much. We've got to do more 
than sell chairs and drapes and 
pictures. We've got to say 'Go 
out and buy yourself a new living 
room’,”” John P. Cunningham, 
Southeast Chapter, American As- 


second automobile 


sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
New York agencyman. 
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Storage space’? GSO Call... 


YOUR ALLIED AGENT 


Prompt service from the nation’s largest 


moving organization is assured you by . 


more than 2200 modern Allied vans and 
by expertly trained drivers serving you 
throughout the U.S.A. and in Canada. 


of at SAY 
FREE Booklet to help you plan your next 
move. Get your copy of “Before You 
Move” from your local Allied Agent. See 
classified telephone directory. Or write 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., Broadview, III. 
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Best Markets for New 
Product? Ask Prospects! 


Mult-A-Frame is a man-size Erector set and potential users 
love to play with it to solve tough industrial problems. But 
first how do you know whom to ask, and when to see them? 


An interview with M. M. ROBERTS 
Manager, Mult-A-Frame Division, 
“Ainsworth Manufacturing Corp. 


This is a story about what those 
who use it have come to call “the 
man’s size Erector set.” Technically 
it is known as Mult-A-Frame. Pri- 
marily prospective users are indus- 
trial manufacturing plants, among 
them the largest in the nation. It is 
described by its maker, Mult-A- 
Frame Division, Ainsworth Manu- 
facturing Corp., Detroit, as a “new 
fully-locking, all-purpose steel fram- 
ing material.”” Mult-A-Frame con- 
sists of only three basic units: Chan- 
nel Frames; Spring T-Bolts; Safe- 
Locking Fittings. 

“Every industrial plant is a pros- 
pective user,” says M. M. Roberts, 
manager of Ainsworth’s Mult-A- 
Frame Division. “Anyone who has 
anything to hang, support or store is 
a prospect. Since we launched it as 
an unknown industrial product a few 
months ago we have found its uses 
widening so rapidly that we recently 
have completed a new $500,000 plant 
with all new automatic equipment for 
its manufacture. 


Basic Feature: Re-use 


“Custom for many years had been, 
when supports, racks, platforms or 
storage space were needed, to use 
wood and carpenter work. But this, 
in recent days, was succeeded by pipe 
and welded angle iron. Wood had to 
be sawed and nailed, pipe and angle 
iron threaded, drilled or welded. 
Neither could be taken apart and 
used over again to advantage. Only 
junk was left when reconstruction 
was necessary. Mult-A-Frame can be 
taken apart and used repeatedly, time 
after time, like the familiar toys 
which so whet the imagination of 
children.” 

Until recently Mult-A-Frame has 
been wholly an industrial item. Now 


Ainsworth seeks especially the eyes 
and ears of architects and is rapidly 
getting them to specify it as inserts 
for walls, ceilings and floors of new 
buildings. Next the attention of 
building and electrical contractors. 
Telephone companies and_ public 
utilities use it to suspend cables, pipes, 
and many other items. As it is becom- 
ing known its field is widening 
swiftly. 


Who Buys It? 


A list of its users includes most of 
the motor car and automobile body 
manufacturers. To protect paint and 
enamel finish, they use it to “hang” 
fenders and other body parts. With 
it they build pallet racks to store 
parts, dies and tools. They can put 
up temporary or permanent produc- 
tion structures. Leading aircraft 
manufacturers use Mult-A-Frame for 
scaffolds and platforms so that men 
can work around fuselages and wings. 
In moving from one size of ship to 
another, it can be reduced or in- 
creased in size with little loss of time 
and no waste of material. 

Others using Mult-A-Frame_in- 
clude the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, T.V.A., Armed Services, and 
leading drug, soap, chemical, textile, 
oil and even soup manufacturers. It 
has been used to construct filing racks 
for 1.B.M. material, for making con- 
crete forms for water diversion and 
retaining walls. There is demand for 
it for the construction of such things 
as tables, work benches and drawing 
boards. It is being employed for par- 
titions to hold panels in walls and for 
hanging fluorescent fixtures. 

Distributors in the main are ma- 
terials handling people, engineering 
firms and electrical jobbers. These 
are signed on the basis of their abil- 


ity to engineer the products and to 
produce sales. Ainsworth has taken 
steps to interest agricultural colleges, 
sensing prospective buyers in the farm 
field, and farm paper editors have be- 
gun to study its uses. 

While putting together the “man’s 
size Erector set” is simplicity itself, 
because of the wide variety of its 
uses it is necessary that salesmen for 
the company, or its distributors, be 
graduate mechanical engineers or that 
they have equivalent experience and 
training. According to Roberts, these 
men secure the practical information 
needed to carry on in their jobs with 
one week’s training in the factory in 
Detroit. The men must know how to 
figure “loads” and how to design the 
job quickly for the customer’s indi- 
vidual needs. 

Experienced old-time salesmen who 
have an extensive knowledge of the 
industrial field, know how to get in 
to see key executives, and have the 
know-how to birddog for prospects, 
have been found to be excellent men 
even though they may lack technical 
training. 

When contacting an_ industrial 
plant, the salesman is told that the 
men to see are: (a) the materials 
handling manager; (b) the plant 
manager; (c) the plant engineer; 
(d) the projects engineer in the larger 
plants; (e) the purchasing agent or 
buyer. 


Salesman's Attributes 


The salesman should have the abil- 
ity to go into a plant, study condi- 
tions, and develop units to meet the 
customer’s needs based on informa- 
tion key men may volunteer. The 
salesman-engineer then will come up 
with plans and blueprints, if the job 
is an extensive one. Thus, through 
giving service, he usually gets the 
contract. 

“One of the interesting things 
about Mult-A-Frame is that when 
we show a prospect how flexible the 
material is and how simply and easily 
a job can be put up and taken down, 
his imagination goes to work,” says 
Roberts. “He starts to speculate on 
uses and often comes up with ideas 
we had never conceived. This goes 
naturally, it seems, with the launch- 
ing of an industrial product that has 
such unlimited uses. 

“For example, one engineer for 
a company we had never heard of 
and so of course had never ap- 
proached, called me long distance and 
put in an order for more than $20,- 
000 worth of Mult-A-Frame cut to 
his specifications because, he said, it 
was just what he needed and to ship 
it quick.” 
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Announcing BIG 50 PRIZE 


ADVERMAT contest 


For All Advertising, Sales, Sales Promotion, Marketing, 
Merchandising, and Purchasing Agents, and Assistants to 
Such Executives, Throughout the United States & Canada 


Your Chance To Win A 


(except employees of the Perfo Mat & Rubber Company, and its subsidiaries and 
associated companies or advertising agencies. Contest is subject to all federal, 
state and local regulations. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of tie.) 


almost every racing cup and trophy, the MG is not just a car for 
racing drivers. For it handles magnificently, performs outstandingly! 
More economical to run, by far, than ordinary cars. You look, feel 
and live like a millionaire at the wheel of your MG, in the color 
and upholstery of your own choice. What a prize! 


[st GRAND PRIZE: 1054 ma sERIES TF CON- 


VERTIBLE. What a prize! The world’s most wanted sportscar! 
And this is the very latest model in the glorious MG Sportscar 
tradition — faster yet safer than ever. Although the MG has won 


2nd GRAND PRIZE; 3rd to 17th PRIZES: 


- Bz 


Perfect Team For Perfect Shaving — Everywhere! 


FULL WEEK BERMUDA VACATION FOR TWO. Luxurious 
1st class cabin on world famous cruise ship, Furness Lines’ Queen 
of Bermuda, New York to Bermuda and return, with stay-over and 
meals at internationally known Castle Harbour Hotel, Golf, Beach 
and Yacht Club, for the most memorable vacation of your life. 


Remington 60 DeLuxe Electric 
Shaver, the greatest electric 
shaver of all time. Packs more 
speed and power than any other 
electric shaver ever developed. 


Handy new RCA Shaver Bat- 
tery Kit that’s so popular with 
outdoor men and travelers be- 
cause it permits you to shave 
electrically anywhere you go. 


(Each of the 15 winners of the Remington 60 will get the RCA Battery Kit) 


18th to 29th PRIZES: Box of Admiration Golden Hour 


Cigars. Contains 100% Havana Filler, naturally aged for a year. 
One of Admiration’s finest cigars. 


All 50 of these exciting prizes will be g 


mpany to merchandising an : 
“ nt sendin with ADVERMATS. The long-life 


i to hav 

dealers are delighted : 
ae at stores’ highest traffic ang Give you co 

here the sell means most. Te 

poecent are the point-of-purchase displays that are use 


ADVERMAT ever ends up in the basement. 


Ww eo : c CONTEST, Perfo Mat & Rubber. Co In 
MAT CUI petites 
today to ADVER : mae 
nat Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. for as ny 
: ? r me ers yO 
you want for yourself and other members OF ) 


+ , | 
of any kind, of course Write today 


n ) 
ur company. NO 0 


iven away by the Perfo Mat & wa 
i y 
icing executives because We wan 
Se tee point-of-purchase display 
i oducts’ 
ADVERMATS trigger your pr 
oweys tinual hard sell on your 


that 
icularly want you to know 
poh an d. No waste! No 


30th to SOth PRIZES: Personalized rubber Advermat 
doormat. Your name, address, or any other copy you desire die cut 
and inlaid right into this distinctive personalized rubber Advermat. 
Adds a smart and unique welcome touch. Lasts a life-time! 


JUDGES, from every field of advertising, are: 


Eldridge Peterson, Editor of 
Printers’ Ink 


Robert J. Mohr, Advertising Man. 
eger of PhillipsJones 
(Van Heusen Shirtp/— 


have 50 chances to win’ 


Norton B. Jackson, Executive 
Director Point-of-Purchase Adver- 
tising Institute 


PERFO MAT & RUBBER CO., INC. 


461 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York * LExington 2-3051 
In Canada: Perfo Mat & Rubber Co., Ltd., Sherbrook, Quebec. 


Sole Selling Agents in the U.S.A. and Canada for Redfern Rubber Works, Ltd., Hyde Cheshire, England, 
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“CANTON. ey Important 
Metropolitan Market In 
Rich Northeastern Ohio” 


HERE’S THE ONLY 
WAY TO HIT IT! 


Any half-million dollar market is 
on important target . . . but in 
the Canton Metropolitan Market 
(containing two urbanized areas 
besides Canton itself) you can 
hit the combined resources of 
80, 913 families whose buying 


average and who spend 11% 
more than the national average 
in retail sales 

Aim your advertising to strike 
home in this big, well- 
balanced heart of rich 
northeastern Ohio with 

one reliable weapon... 
The Canton Repository 

The Repository produces 
100% city zone coverage, 
75% total market 

area coverage. Other 
advertisers know how 

well space in The 

Canton Repository 

pays off .. . witness 

the fact that The 

Repository ranks 5th 

in the nation and 

first in Ohio in 

retail food lineage. 

This same strong 

selling power can 

sparkplug your sales, 

too, because Canton 

has the cash. But re- 
member, if you're not in 
The Repository .. . you're 
not selling Canton! 


THE CANTON REPOSITORY 


A Brush-Moore Newspaper Represented 
Nationally by Story, Brooks and Finley 
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Because all units are “standard,” 
the frames being rolled in 10- and 
20-foot lengths, and the Spring-T- 
Bolts and Safe-Locking Fittings be- 
ing uniform, Ainsworth now promises 
that any order will be filled within 
six working days after receipt. 

Roberts takes pride in his promise 
to answer all inquiries the day they 
are received. His reply consists of a 
letter addressed to the prospect giving 
product information, the name of the 


local distributor, a catalog and actual 
samples of Mult-A-Frame. 

“The seller should never underrate 
the fact that he owes anyone inquir- 
ing about his product a debt,” says 
Roberts. “Our system is a little ex- 
pensive per inquiry but it gets the 
business. A number of engineers of 
large firms have telephoned us long 
distance complimenting us on our 


thoroughness. 
The End 


Divide Territories by Map 
Or By Type of Account? 


Will product specialists be more productive salesmen and 


be of greater help to your customers and prospects? 


Richard J. Babcock, President of 
Farm Journal, Inc., has taken the 
calculated risk that a deliberate in- 
crease in travel expense of a team of 
specialists will pay out better than 
the conventional method of 
graphic assignment of accounts. 

Effective March 1, the 32-man ad- 
vertising sales staff of Farm Journal 
and Town Journal, selling what the 
publisher calls ‘the country-side 
unit,” began to operate without re- 
gard to conventional sales territories. 

Under the plan, specialists have 
been set up for 11 major advertising 
classifications, and the same _ repre- 
sentative will service both the com- 
pany and agency ends of an account, 
even when the two ends are widely 
separated geographically, as they are 
so frequently. 

This is the most complete organ- 
ization of a sales staff by account 
classification ever undertaken by a 
major magazine—perhaps by a major 
manufacturer in any field. 

According to President Babcock, 
“companies and agencies will get the 
benefit of what we expect to be in- 
creasingly specialized service. Except 
in two areas where we use special 
representatives, each man will be 
spending his time on just one type 
of business—food, drug, automotive, 
etc., as the case may be. This should 
give our sales representatives a deeper 
insight and better understanding of 
the needs and opportunities of the 
accounts thev will be serving. 

“Advertisers and agencies will now 
deal with just one man from our 
organization on each account, instead 
of dealing with two to four men as 
in the past; that’s both because one 
man will now represent both Farm 


geo- 


Journal and Town Journal, and also 
because we've abolished the ‘split 
account’ set-up where one man from 
each magazine might call on the com- 
pany and another man from each, in 
a different territory, would call on 
the agency.” 

Both magazines will continue to 
be sold, as in the past, either separ- 
ately, or in combination, but the same 
salesman will represent both. The 
publisher feels that the change is 
almost the same as doubling the sales 
staff, for by making each man re- 
sponsible for the two publications he 
will be able to not only provide better 
service to running business but give 
more attention to the development of 
new accounts. 

The problem is one which plagues 
manufacturers in diverse fields be- 
cause on one side are obvious savings 
in travel expense by concentrating a 
salesman’s time in one sharply de- 
fined area, whereas if a man becomes 
a real expert on a specific type of 
business or account he is likely to 
build that classification—with satis- 
faction to all concerned —to a far 
greater level than would the aggre- 
gate of salesmen who have no detailed 
knowledge of that kind of business. 

No changes are being made in the 


” assignments of executive sales person- 


nel of Farm Journal, Inc. Eliott D. 
Odell is vice-president and advertis- 
ing director of Farm Journal, Inc.; 
W. B. Wiemers, Sr., is operational 
vice-president in Chicago; T. H. 
Cardoff is operational vice-president 
in New York; Dana Fernald is ad- 
vertising sales manager of Farm 
Journal, and Wayne Hall is adver- 
tising sales manager of Town Jour- 
nal. 
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how to give your advertisements 


4 competitive advantage 


There's a simple way to get better value from 
your ads, faster. You know that when one of 
your prospects is interested in a product like 
yours, he’s going to read your ad pretty care- 
fully. And he’s going to read your competitors’ 
ads, too. 

Fortunately, your prospect knows there’s 
more to the product story than appears in any 
ads .. . and it’s his job to find out which is the 
best product for his needs. 

Right here is where your ad can be different, 
can help the buyer solve his problem... and 
therefore help him buy from you. You can tell 
him that there is a lot more information about 
your product—a catalog—right in his own office. 
And you can tell him this with complete confi- 
dence that he has it there. If your ad interests 
him, he can take the next buying step by merely 
reaching for your catalog. 

Let your competitor make the prospect do 
it the hard way by making him send for their 


catalog... and wait for it. If he already has 
yours, chances are he won't wait long! 

And it’s so simple. All you do is anchor good 
product information in the offices of your best 
prospects the way 1550 manufacturers anchor 
it—in the appropriate collection of manufac- 
turers’ catalogs that are assembled, bound and 
delivered to industrial buyers by Sweet's Cata- 
log Service. Then direct attention to it in every 
ad you publish or mail. 

For more data on how this works—how it pays 
to make it easier for your prospect to buy, send _ 
for the free booklet “How to Improve Market- 
ing Efficiency through Improved Catalog Pro- 
cedure.” Write Dept. 95, Sweet's Catalog 
Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
New York, or call the Sweet's district manager 
near you. 

“The more your catalog is used by poten- 
tial customers, the more often your repre- 
sentatives will be invited to call!” 


© SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE - Division of F.W. Dodge Corporation - 119 West 40th Street, New York 18,N.Y. 


Designers, producers and distributors of manufacturers’ catalogs for the industrial and construction markets. 


Atlanta Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland . Dallas . 


(Ss, 1954 


Detroit - Los Angeles + Philadelph'» . 


Pittsburg) + St.Louis - San Francisco 


How They Began: 


Southern Biscuit packaged orange and 
lemon thins in aluminum in a test. Now 
It packs 14 items in foil. 


Good Luck margarine’s '\4-lb. sections 
now are aluminum foil wrapped, and 
four 44’s are wrapped in a carton. 


Cinderella’s output had been sold most- 
ly to the Government. Aluminum foil 
package became big civilian sales point. 


Aluminum Foil for Packaging: 
Users Report on Its Sales Appeal 


With it Southern Biscuit breaks into national distribution, 
Good Luck margarine is out to up sales 25%, Bonner Pack- 
ing hedges with a brand of its own, and Ajax scouring 
powder captures 40% of the market. Here are 20 cases. 


Aluminum foil struck the mer- 
chandising world in 1928, bringing to 
an end what was known as the “lead 
foil era.” Until that time, tea, ciga- 
rettes and similar items which require 
special*packing for protection against 
drying out or humidity had been 
largely dependent on lead liners. Lead 
was heavy and lost tensile strength 
when rolled thin. It quickly became 
dull in color. It did not lend itself 
to printing. Limitations made it an 
“inside wrap”’. 

The growth and expansion of 
aluminum foil was swift until World 
War II when the Government, which 
needed aluminum for war products, 
stepped in and banned its use for most 
industrial purpeses, especially in pack- 
aging. This was a serious setback to 
development. 

“With the return of peace and the 
perfection of methods for printing on 


aluminum foil in colors, it came into 
its own,” says David P. Reynolds, 
vice-president in charge of sales, Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., Louisville. “The 
demand for aluminum wraps, inside 
wraps for protection and _ outside 
wraps for both protection and eye 
appeal, was so staggering that the 
industry was put to it to keep up with 
demands. Plant expansion, to meet 
requirements, was a necessity. 
“Merchandising methods were un- 
dergoing swift change. Super mar- 
kets were coming in. Self-service was 
expanding rapidly. Impulse sales, 
with packages on open shelves at 
finger tips, were turning the merchan- 
dising world topsy-turvy. Then came 
Korea and another setback. 
“Fortunately the Government limi- 
tations in the Korean situation were 
less deep and not so lasting; so alumi- 
num foil once more has gained the 


favor and attention of manufacturers 
everywhere. It is something for the 
imagination. A whole new world is 
opening up.” 

One of the biggest users of alumi- 
num foil during the coming year will 
be Good Luck margarine. Its pro- 
duction has been running about 75 
million pounds. It has announced 
that this year it will wrap each quar- 
ter pound individually in an alumi- 
num wrap, with a second over-wrap. 
With a huge advertising and point- 
of-purchase campaign coming up, 
Good Luck is shooting for a sale of 
100 million pounds. This means 400 
million inside quarter-pound wraps 
and 100 million outer wraps. 

Good Luck advertising stresses its 
double-wrap of aluminum foil, for 
greater protection, and each package 
carries the imprint of the new “Rey- 
nolds Wrap Seal.” This seal, a vari- 


An interview with 


DAVID P. REYNOLDS 
V-P in Charge of Sales, 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
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DAILY GENERAL 
GROCERY ADVERTISING 


THE OREGONIAN 
REACHES MORE WOMEN 


WITH CIRCULATION 
LEADERSHIP 


THE OREGONI AN 9,019 City Carrier Delivery Leadership 
4,025 Total City Zone Leadership 
LEADS THE 2ND . 
4,080 Retail Trading Zone Leadership 


DAILY PAPER 39,543 Total Daily Circulation Leadership 


Largest Circulation in the Pacific No es 
nH Daily 
285,142 Sunday 


ation of the Good Housekeeping Seal, 
is in the form of a shield in the shape 
of the Reynolds trademark, and car- 
ries the words “Quality Protected 
with Reynolds Wrap Aluminum 
Packaging.” It is being adopted by 
a wide range of manufacturers. 

Swift, Standard Brands and Kraft, 
the other three of the “Big Four’ in 
the butter and margarine field, are 
each marketing 100 million pounds 
of output a year in aluminum foil 
quarter-pound wraps. Other top users 
of aluminum foil in food packaging 
include Beatrice Creamery, Kellogg’s, 
Pillsbury, General Mills and General 
Foods. The list is growing rapidly. 
Stories of merchandising, built around 
aluminum foil, are many and _in- 
triguing. 

Southern Biscuit Co., Richmond, 
Va., 54-year-old bakers of FFV prod- 
ucts, was first in its field to use foil. 
Since the introduction of foil pack 
Lemon Thins, Orange Thins and 
Chocolate Pecan cookies in the fall 
of 1949, total company sales have 
tripled and its foil pack line has been 
increased to 14 items. Sparked by an 
aggressive sales and merchandising 
program these items have achieved 
national distribution and spectacular 
sales success. 

National Biscuit Co. wanted to im- 
prove its packaging. It was ready to 
introduce two new items. The first 
to hit the market in a Reyseal Wrap 
was chocolate pecan chips; the second, 
butter flavor cookies. “The success 
with with each item was immediate. With- 


in six months National had country- 
é lay wide distribution on both. 

The market for Keebler Weyl Bak- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, was largel\ 
Yes, 9:30 A.M. Monday through Friday finds WMCT’s along the southern Atlantic seaboard, 
feminine listeners tuned in for the latest household hints reaching down into Florida. This 
and shoppers’ specials, done up “a la Browne.” It’s a was a damp area and spoilage was a 
breezy package, featuring Cathy Bauby with her expert serious matter with old wraps. The 
guidance on fashions, exercise and charm. For participating company adopted Reyseal over-wrap 
spots, loaded with “sell,” see your nearest Branham office, only last spring as a protective device 
and recently ordered its third print- 

ing. Sales have soared. 
Bonner Packing Co., Fresno, Cal., 


established 63 years ago, has another 
outstanding story. -Bonner had de- 
veloped a vast business over the years 
| as a private brands packer of dried 
raisins, figs, currants, etc. It sold 


mostly to the larger food chains. The 


CHANNEL 5 ° MEMPHIS company was almost unknown to con- 


NOW 100,000 WATTS 


Memphis’ first NBC-TV-BASIC * 
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He reaches customers in kitchen and car 


Want to talk to the lady of the house while she’s 
preparing the evening meal? Want to get the ear 
of her husband while he’s driving his car? 


Then let Hal Morgan tell your food, beverage, 
drug or automotive story on “Morgan’s Matinee” 
—the sixty-minute show with double-barreled 
appeal for homemakers and motorists alike. 


From 4:30 to 5:30 each weekday afternoon, 
Hal Morgan serves up a blend of good music, news, 
weather, time and road conditions ... preferred 
fare for the man driving home from work, and 
for the homemaker in the kitchen. 


While Morgan is on the air, Greater Cleveland 
traffic is at its peak. Over a quarter-million motor- 
ists are on the move—90% with car radios! 
During this same period, radios are tuned to 
Hal Morgan by busy homemakers. 
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Reach customers in a mood to buy—on 
“Morgan’s Matinee’’! Participations and quarter- 
hour segments available. Check your nearest 
Christal office today. 


THE STATION WITH 
4% MILLION FRIENDS 
IN NORTHERN OHIO 


CBS—Cleveland—50,000 Watts 
The Peoples Broadcasting Corp. 
Represented by The Henry |. Christal Co., New York 
In Canada by Radio Time Soles, Ltd., Toronto 


sumers. It was decided that the Bon- 
ner name should be established to give 
the company protection against pos- 
sible future marketing changes. 

The plan was to devise a package 
that would ring out with quality ap- 
peal. The desire was an appearance 
of “class.” Color design on aluminum 
foil was stressed. The package fea- 
tured color photography showing the 
products. A_ six-color rotogravure 
process was used. Transparent inks 
were employed so that the foil surface 
glistened with both the appearance of 
gold and silver. “Bonner’s,” in digni- 
fied script, was featured on the front 
and back of each package. 

Now a premium brand, Bonner’s 
is established as a quality name-prod- 
uct with nation-wide distribution and 
general acceptance. “With our own 
brand we have added protection,” says 
Charles Bonner. “Now the consumers 
identify the Bonner name with supe- 
rior dried fruits. That’s insurance.” 

Green Giant, Le Suer, Minn., 
packed two brands of peas, Green 
Giant, a large brand, and Le Suer, a 
tiny French pea. This meant that the 
company ended up with a quantity of 
medium-size peas. Six years ago the 
management decided to can _ these 
under the name of Kounty Kist: The 
new brand, in aluminum foil labels, 
was quickly established. Then came 
Korea. Paper labele were substituted 
and sales fell. When the ban on foil 
was lifted sales came back. 

Lipton Tea, with almost world- 
wide marketing of its long-established 
teas, used a heavy lead foil for pro- 
tection. It now uses aluminum foil 
for its teas and dried soups. This has 
helped to move it from a bulk tea 
market to a package market. Weyler 
& Co., and Mrs. Grass both have 
adopted aluminum foil envelope stock 
for pouches to market their dehy- 
drated soups. This gives both pro- 
tection and point-of-purchase appeal. 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 


Sales Offre es 


| MSsour 
use the » 


PUBLISHED BY CAPPER PUBLICATIONS _ LARGEST AGRICULTURAR PRESS IN THE WORLD 


maker of Junket, has a freezing mix 
which is sold over-wrapped in Rey- 
seal for both protection and eye ap- 
peal. The company reports excellent 
results with the package. 

Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., 
packer of Chicken of the Sea Tuna 
and other ocean foods uses aluminum 
foil labels on four of its items. This 
adds nothing to the packages’ pro- 
tective value as tin cans are used. The 
sole purpose is to gain sales value. 
The management reports that foil 
labels pay off in a big way. 

Westgate-California Tuna Packing 
Co., San Diego, Cal., producer of 
Breast-o’-Chicken Tuna, uses similar 
foil labels. The company indicates 
that it would consider no other labels, 
because of the sales appeal of the foil 
labels on store shelves. 


First Market Test 


Sunshine Biscuit Co., testing mar- 
kets in three cities for Butter Maca- 
roons, a new item, using Reyseal 
wraps, reports outstanding success. 
The company plans to go national 
with the product. 

When the new-type cereal, sugar 
coated but known to the trade as 
pre-sweetened, came on the market, 
severe losses were sustained because 
of spoilage due to heat and dampness. 
One company took back $378,000 
worth of the product in a short time. 
This was stopped by converting to 
aluminum foil wraps. Three cereal 
breakfast food manufacturers, using 
over-wraps or inner-bags now buy 
tremendous quantities of foil annu- 
ally. 

Kellogg adopted Reyseal as an 
inner liner for Sugar Corn Pops and 
features it as “Sealed fresh in Pure 
Aluminum.” Post tried a variety of 
package materials for its pre-sweeten- 
ed items but finally settled on alumi- 
num foil. Its sales then jumped it 


New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Topeka, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


to one of the top sellers within a year. 

Burry Biscuit Corp. uses an inner 
seal of glassene and an over-wrap of 
Reyseal; Streitmann Biscuit Co., Cin- 
cinnati, wraps its Pecan Chocolate 
cookies in aluminum foil for protec- 
tion and sales value. 

West Coast Growers, Lion Packing 
Co., California Prune and Apricot 
Growers and California Fig Grow- 
ers have all adopted Reynolds Wrap. 
Five of the largest West Coast users 
now buy more than 50 million alumi- 
num wraps each year. 

One of the truly remarkable stories 
telling of the success of this type of 
label comes from Ajax Scouring 
Powder. Prior to 1947 Old Dutch 
Cleanser and Bab-O dominated the 
market. Ajax entered the market that 
year and now is credited with con- 
trolling 40% of the market. Its rise 
by year: in 1948, 3.0%; in 1951, 
20.2% ; in 1952, 28.4%. A consumer 
analysis report of the Fresno metro- 
politan area shows the percentage of 
all families buying Ajax as follows: 
in 1948, none; in 1950, 12.1%; in 
1951, 26.1%; in 1952, 37.6% in 
1953, 40.9%. Another report shewed 
Ajax first in 16 cities; Bab-O, first in 
one city. 

The dairy industry in general has 
found aluminum foil wraps profitable 
for specialized items such as butter, 
oleo and cheese. The public takes to 
this kind of packing because of pro- 
tective value and eye appeal. Meat 
packers have been slow to adopt the 
foil but are experimenting. One com- 
pany tried out foil as a wrap for 
luncheon meats last summer. A 
leader, it had approximately 33% of 
the local market at the start of the 
test; after a few weeks, 50% in the 
group of stores employed. 

A report of beer sales for the 
United States brewing industry, in 
the general packaging market, turned 
up these figures: 

Seven of the first 10 brewers used 
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This is interest This is RNTHUSIASM ! 


The American Weekly creates ENTHUSIASM * 


If you'd like to steamroller competition, get into The AMERICAN WEEKLY 
to get the coverage that pays off! This red-hot Sunday magazine 
‘ carries your message to 20% or more of the families 


in the 783 major markets where sales leadership is won or lost! 


The 
AmericaNWEEKLY 
* ENTHUSIASM is interest raised to the buying pitch! 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY, 63 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 
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foil labels in part and up to 100°, 
and these sold 28% of the industry; 
12 of the first 20, using foil, sold 
35.8%. Twenty-two of the first 40, 
using foil labels, sold 42.99 of the 
industry. The use of foil labels for 
beer adds about two 
per case. 

Numerous testimonials of the value 
of aluminum foil in preserving the 
contents of packages are in the hands 
of the Reynolds Metals Co. One, 
from the California Fig Growers & 
Packers, Inc., told of a shipment by 
from the West Coast to Balti- 
more. The cargo was tied up in ship- 
ment by a strike from August to De- 
cember. The testimonial says: 

“We were elated to find that the 
foil-wrapped preserved the 
fruit from deterioration except for a 
limited number of that were 
crushed in transit resulting in the 
breaking of the seal on the package. 
Fruit in undamaged packages came 
through excellently whereas that in 
the damaged packages and all other 
types of containers showed consider- 
able deterioration. 

“Experience has convinced us that 
foil is the safest wrap yet developed 
for use in packaging a semi-perishable 
such as figs for year-around sale re- 


cents in cost 


sea 


cartons 


cases 


gardless of climate or season.” 

A grocer in Florida suffered a fire 
in his store. He had a considerable 
stock of cookies packed in foil. There 
was much water damage. His stock 
of foil-wrapped goods came through 
the fire with little or no damage ex- 
cept for a limited number of pack- 
ages which were crushed. 

After his report reached his sup- 
plier, that organization built a sales 
campaign around a “dunking contest”. 
Grocers were invited to dunk pack- 
ages in water as proof of the value of 
the foil. Sales increased immediately. 
‘The manufacturer has since expanded 
its line of foil-packed food packages. 

In merchandising its foil to con- 
verters and large users the Reynolds 
Metals Co., which sells aluminum 
foil to them in bulk and also in fin- 
ished and printed form ready fo 
packaging, searches for creative sales- 
men. These salesmen must be able to 
go to the heads of the largest com- 
panies with stimulative ideas. 

Five marketing managers are in 
charge of selling. Each concentrates 
on his own fie'd. The fields are: 

1. Government packaging, indus- 
trial packaging and parts packaging 
(such as spark plugs). 

2. The general food industry, ex- 


$435 per capita 


Contribution to the Community 
Chest—reflects a prosperous, stable city! 


With a per capita income 31% above the 


national average, from 422 diversified indus- 
tries, Rockford, Illinois is a rich city willing and 


able to 
Communit 


buy ... and to care for its own charities. 
y Chest leaders publicly commended the 


Rockford Morning Star and Rockford Register-Republic 


for their part in 


this successful five week fund raising drive. 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. 


cept the dairies and meat packers. 

3. The dairy and meat industry. 

4. General packaging in the brew- 
ing and confectionery industries. 

5. The paper and printing market, 
including foil converters, who take 
foil or film and manufacture it into 
labels and packaging. 

To tell the story to prospective 
purchasers Reynolds has developed an 
exhibit and show which is moved 
around the country to key cities in 
trailers. This is called the Packaging 
Band Wagon. Presidents, sales man- 
agers, purchasing agents, etc., are 
invited to a luncheon at a hotel or 
club. Before or after, as is most con- 
venient, they are taken to the trailer. 

Here a surprise awaits them. They 
will generally be shown handsome 
new packages for their own products, 
devised by Reynolds packaging and 
art experts. Even the trailer is made 
of aluminum. Inside the Packaging 
Band Wagon are booths set up in a 
circus motif. The story of aluminum 
foil packaging, with evidence of its 
success, is told on a movie screen. The 
van is air conditioned and the motion 
picture operation is automatic. Before 
the Band Wagon goes to any cits 
every detail is worked out in advance, 
even to the selection of the “audi- 
ence.” This audience is usually re- 
stricted to 10 or 12 executives. 

Flip-over presentations are used to 
tell the Band Wagon story and also 
on many other calls. One of these 
is entitled, “Paper vs. Aluminum— 
Which Would You Choose?” One 
of these is the Kirkman Survey, con- 
ducted by a nationally known inde- 
pendent research organization, Mar- 
ket Research Service. 

Kirkman Cleanser switched from a 
paper label to a foil label. Tests were 
run in selected stores. The report was 
that when two identical displays were 
set up, one with the new foil label 
and the other with the old paper 
label, buyers of Kirkman Cleanser 
picked up the new label two to one. 
Of these, 20% of all Kirkman buy- 
ers were first-time customers. 

Cleanser buyers were all asked to 
vote on which were the most attrac- 
tive labels displayed in the stores. 
They chose Kirkman (new) 35%; 
Ajax, 23%; Bab-O, 20%; Kirkman 
(old) 6%; Old Dutch, 5%; Bon 
Ami, 5%; all others, 6%. Five out 
of five store managers voted that 
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aluminum labels stand up better; that 
aluminum labels make fine displays. 

Another flip-over tells what Rey- 
nolds calls the Ansco Story. Ansco 
designed a new package for its films, 
substituting the conventional “inner- 
wrap with an outside wrap, colorfully 
printed, and discontinued its “dating” 
system. This resulted in a bright, 
gleaming, attractive package and sales 
doubled within a year. 

Another story tells how commercial 
carload shipments of grapefruit from 
Arizona and California, packed in 
aluminum-foil-lined containers, 
shipped and stored at relatively high 
temperatures and with no ventilation, 
came through without materially de- 
creasing the weight, firmness, appear- 
ance, flavor or general quality of the 
fruit. The tests included periods 
many times longer than conventional 
storage limits. The additional cost of 
foil-lined containers was more than 
offset by savings effected in freight 
and refrigerated car costs. Reynolds 
research indicates that Valencia 
oranges and lemons may be packed in 
foil-lined containers. 


Unexpected Results 


A quite unexpected result emerged 
from the testing program. Grapefruit 
stored in foil-lined containers at tem- 
peratures ranging from 70° to 90° F. 
were found to have a great advan- 
tage over fruit stored at low tem- 
peratures, because they deteriorated 
much more slowly after removal from 
the container at retail than the grape- 
fruit stored under refrigeration. 

Reynolds’ ace-in-the-hole at the mo- 
ment is its new symbol which it says 
“will make a star salesman of your 
product.” This is being featured on 
the Mister Peepers TV show seen 
by more than 22 million viewers each 
week. It is also being featured in 
business publications to the people 
who sell products. Consumers read 
about it in The American Family, 
Woman's Day, Everywoman’s, Fam- 
ily Circle, Time, Western Family 
and Better Living. 

The Reynolds company grants per- 
mission to imprint this seal on pack- 
ages where Reynolds aluminum foil 
is used. Twelve leading manufactur- 
ers signed up to use this symbol within 
a brief time after the program was 
announced. These will produce a 
quarter of a billion packages a year. 

“We are confident that this seal 
will swiftly become recognized na- 
tionally by consumers and that it will 
be one of the best tools ever devised 
to increase consumer buying,” says 
David P. Reynolds. The End 
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COLOR 


Available both 
daily and Sunday 
for greater impact 
in this powerful 
newspaper. 


Western 
New York's 
Only Morning and 
Sunday Newspaper RE 


“@ It’s the Sunday Courier-Express...the 
State’s largest newspaper outside of Man- 
hattan. It blankets a city zone of 755,948 
and a metropolitan area of 1,122,100. In 
the whole 8-county Western New York 
market, it will carry your message to 69% 
of the 442,700 families. And these are fam- 
ilies with an average spendable income of 
$5,667. 
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Heres a Cooperative Advertising 
Plan That SELLS for YOU 
and Costs YOU Nothing / 


Metal and Plastic 
Desk Calendars 
s 
Thermometers for 
Every Use 
. 

Roll Master 
Memo Pad 

a 
Household and 
Automotive Gadgets 
o 
Metal Ash Trays 
o 
Puzzles, Whistles, 
Tricks, etc. 


Yes, it's your dream come true! Our amazing 
New Cooperative Advertising Promotion Plan 
permits you to greatly expand your advertis- 
ing and sales efforts without increasing your 
budget one cent. It's New and revolutionary 
. . « it's simple and it works! 

For over 30 years, Mayco has been a leader 
in the advertising specialty premium field with 
a staff of experienced designers and special- 
ists who have serviced and satisfied thousands 
of national accounts. 

If you are a manufacturer or wholesaler who 
sells your products through distributors, re- 
tailers, agents or salesmen, this program is 
tailor made for you. 


Send for Brochure NOW! 


This brochure will explain in just 2 few 
minutes our plan of operation . . . you 
will be amazed and delighted that it 
can do so much for you . . . and may 
we repeat... at no cost to YOU. Write 
or wire us now. Dept. SM. 
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Let’s Sell Selling! 


Let's sell it first of all to our own salesmen. Let's sell it to 


our communities. Let's go to work to build up the salesman’s 


job to the professional stature it so conclusively deserves! 


BY R. C. BENNETT, JR. 


Vice-President and Sales Manager, 
National Electric Products Corp. 


Early in 1953 the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers surveyed 
1,000 U. S. businessmen to determine 
the major problems confronting 
management today. Acquiring and re- 
taining good salesmen showed up as 
the number one problem of so many 
executives that the NAM last spring 
held a meeting of business and educa- 
tional leaders to seek an explanation 
of this problem and to take steps 
toward finding a solution. 

The solution hasn’t yet been found, 
but the most often-heard explanation 
is of interest to all sales executives. 

Many problems were aired, many 
explanations offered, but the major 
difficulty, according to most business 
leaders, is that selling has lost its 
prestige. 

It was pointed out that selling has 
not kept pace with the tremendous 
production advances made since the 
beginning of World War II; and 
that potential sales leaders—top grad- 
uates from the nation’s universities 
and colleges—no longer consider the 


sales field as socially acceptable nor 
as significant as other fields. 

This fact is particularly disturbing 
when we consider estimates placing 
the number of new salesmen now 
needed at more than a half-million. 
Economists say we must soon find 
buyers for 20% more of most types 
of goods than existed in 1951. These 
buyers will be found by the com- 
panies that have salesmen capable of 
playing the profession’s historical 
role—that of helping to create the 
demand for goods by persuading 
people to buy. Population increases 
and our ever-climbing standard of 
living will help make a market. But 
that market will go, I believe, to those 
companies that get out and sell. 

Acquiring new salesmen is a serious 
problem, But at National Electric 
Products Corp. we attack this prob- 
lem indirectly while we solve the 
other more serious problem—that of 
retaining the good salesmen we now 
have. We believe that by increasing 
the stature of the professionals who 
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Robert C. Bennett, Jr., heads the sales organization of the 
world’s oldest and largest manufacturer of electrical roughing-in 
materials, National Electric Products Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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tion was exclusive sales agent in 15 midwestern states for 
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sell for us we will attract the sales 
leaders of tomorrow. And we hope 
that through our education and in- 
centive programs we are doing both 
jobs. 

A difficult fact for professional 
salesmen to accept is that the gen- 
eral public seldom regards us as pro- 
fessionals at all. Despite the writings 
of economic historians which point 
out the tremendous contribution U. S.. 
salesmen have made to record-break- 
ing national production, distribution, 
and consumption, the average Amer- 
ican seems to hold salesmen in low 
esteem. At least this is indicated in 
the reasons young men give for not 
wanting to enter the selling field. 

If we are to correct this erroneous 
impression and add stature to sell- 
ing, we must all get busy and se// 
selling. We must sell it to the gen- 
eral community, to industrial and 
business management, and to sales- 
men themselves. We have a worth- 
while product to sell. 

A salesman is really an account- 
executive, with all the responsibilities 
the word executive implies. He should 
therefore be treated as an executive 
from the moment he joins the com- 
pany. This means, of course, that he 
should not be hired and sent on the 
road; he should first be thoroughly 
indoctrinated in all aspects of the 
company’s operations. Further, all 
company salesmen who have not had 
this kind of indoctrination should 
have it made available to them, either 
in a classroom or through a printed 
course. 

Here at National Electric Products 
Corp. we have adopted this kind of 
policy. No man comes into our organ- 
ization to go directly into sales. 
He must first learn how our factory 
operates, the workings of our service 
organization, the directions of our 
sales promotional efforts, and then 
learn how we run our sales force. 
The trainee is subjected to close 
supervision as he learns. He must not 
fail at any point. When he has com- 
pleted his training program he is 
sent out to work under experienced 
salesmen—he is “seasoned in the 
field.” 

We believe that with industry-wide 
adoption of similar programs our pro- 
fession will grow in stature. We will 
attract the higher type of individual 
who will earn far greater respect 
from business management and the 
entire business and social community. 

A great responsibility of sales man- 
agers is the development of incentive 
systems within their companies. If 
we are to continue to attract the 
men we want, and if we are to hold 
them in the sales profession, we must 
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Cowwenciat Arpcat — Press-Scimitar 


When these cars were new . . . fresh from the pro- 
duction line . . . CAPS helped put their first owners 
behind the steering wheels. That was also true in 
many cases in finding their second—third and perhaps 
fourth owners. 

But even though taps has been sounded and they 
are in the graveyard there is no R. I. P. on a monument. 
CAPS, through its advertising columns, is still selling 
their usable parts. 


Automotive lineage in all classifications in CAPS 
showed a sharp increase last year—25 out of 25 new 
car and truck manufacturers used approximately equal 
lineage in both newspapers at the optional daily com- 
bination rate—and ’54 looks even better. Manufactur- 
ers, dealers and distributors know that to sell auto- 
motive and related products in the eleventh wholesale 
market in the United States—put it in CAPS. 


Two Dailies and the South’s Greatest Sunday Newspaper 
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getting the service, 


behind our decisions. 
to the customers. 


Suggested Creed for Salesmen 


1. | shall always recognize the importance of the customer without 
having to elaborate on what a customer means to me and my company, 
because if | don’t know this | shouldn’t be a salesman. 

2. | shall always be honest in my dealings and ethical, not tearing down 
competition but building up my own company. | shall never make 
promises which | do not believe we can fulfill. 

3. | shall never be a one-shot salesman, getting the order and for- 


4. | shall behave while on the road or while selling as | would in my 
own community so as not to lower the esteem of industry for my com- 
pany, the sales profession, or myself. 

5. | shall make it my business to understand management’s overall 
problems and to co-ordinate these with customer problems. 
this | will bring back suggestions and constructive criticism which will 
help my company and my profession. 

6. | shall not be weak nor easily dominated by unreasonable customers. 
| shall not prostitute myself for an order but will be a leader in my 
industry confident of my company, my own knowledge, and morally 
| shall not make excuses or criticize my company 


7. In following this creed | shall help to make my profession important, 
respected, and more effective for my fellow salesmen, those to follow, 
my company, and last but not least myself. 


In doing 


1 shall sell selling everyday. 


assure them of proper remuneration 
for their efforts. At National Elec- 
tric we have an incentive plan based 
on company profit. This plan makes 
the salesman comparable to an owner 
of the company. Through a plan 
based on his performance and com- 
pany earnings, he shares in National 
Electric profits just as the stock- 
holder does. Our salesmen have told 
us they are proud of National Elec- 
tric, the products we make, and the 
jobs they are doing. This pride, we 
are sure, is a direct result of their 
feeling of personal participation in 
our operations. 

The job of selling selling to the 
community rests on the shoulders of 


the salesmen. Sales will be regarded 
as a profession by the general public 
as quickly as all salesmen regard 
themselves as professional men. Some 
people still think of the word “sales- 
men” as a fourth in the expression 
“wine, women, and song.” When all 
salesmen behave on the road as they 
would at home—and most salesmen 
do today—the public will realize that 
they travel only because it’s part of 
their jobs and that they really want 
to be at home with their families. 

Salesmen, preoccupied with their 
work, are perhaps too likely to ignore 
public appraisal of what they do; and 
this is why they are another group to 
whom selling must be sold—so that 
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There’s SALES POTENTIAL UNLIMITED 
im the 4-state Siouxland market. Get your 
share of what this rich agricultural and 
industrial area spends. Contact our National 


Representatives now. 
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The Sioux City newspapers 
are the dominant sales medi- 
um in Siouxland. 


they are better equipped to sell others. 
They must be reminded of the com- 
plexity of their jobs, of the many 
professional qualifications they must 
possess. And they must be reminded 
that, as in any of the other profes- 
sions, high regard must be had for 
the ethics of their profession. 

The days of “bottle-selling’’ are 
finished. “‘Bottle-selling” lowered the 
value of salesmen—to themselves and 
to their companies. It wasn’t creative 
selling or service, and it lowered 
salesmen’s positions in the commu- 
nities in which they worked. All 
these things contributed to making 
this type of salesman little more than 
a huckster. 

His professional position is im- 
mediately recognizable by customers, 
co-workers, and the community. He 
has sold himself on selling and has 
sold those with whom he deals. 

Selling management is another 
problem. Since the outbreak of 
World War II— and even before 
that in some companies—the emphasis 
has necessarily been placed on engi- 
neering and production. The artificial 
factors of war, post war shortages, and 
“police action” created a seller’s mar- 
ket such as had been seldom seen 
before. Primary attention was focused 
on getting out the goods. 

One of the most unfortunate pro- 
verbs ever written is the one which 
says: “... build a better mousetrap 
than your neighbor, the world will 
beat a path to your door.” This is 
not true. Without sales and _ sales 
promotion, the best solid gold, dia- 
mond - encrusted, guaranteed-to-catch 
trap, priced at 10 cents, would gather 
dust in the warehouse. No one wants 
a product he knows nothing about. 

So the salesman, and sales mange- 
ment, have to prove to their com- 
panies that there are no waiting 
lines at the factory doors. They have 
to prove that a market needs to be 
developed and maintained by pro- 
fessionals who -have market know- 
how—the company’s own sales force. 

To sell selling to everybody, we at 
National Electric would like to sug- 
gest a Salesmen’s Association, an ad- 
junct to the nation’s Sales Executives 
groups. We would provide a code 
of ethics or a creed to be developed 
by sales executives and improved by 
salesmen. We think it would result 
in organizations where salesmen 
could hang their hats and exchange 
an idea or two. We believe that or- 
ganizations of this type could help 
to secure the approval of top-level 
management, of customers, and of 
the public at large. 

Sales executives, and salesmen, 
working together, can develop a pro- 
fessional code. The End 
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In Chicago, it takes 2— 
to get the lion’s share 


No single daily newspaper reaches 
even half your Chicago-area pros- 
pects. It takes Two. For greatest 
unduplicated coverage, one must 
be the... 
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A 10% INCREASE in sales 
Cincinnati Lathe’s goal 


ON-THE-SPOT demonstrations of lathes and drills will be 


a big factor in success ... 


Miloome 


TO THE 


Magic Carpet 
THE CINCINNATI LATHE § TOOL CO. 


THIS WELCOME sign is mated with another listing 
buyer-benefits for each company invited to demon- 


stration. It’s a key sales aid . 


Now Machine Tools Hit the Road 


Do you want the undivided attention of eight key prospects 
at one time? Cincinnati Lathe asks for 45 minutes sales 
time, often gets more. Take products to buyers’ doors? Yes! 


The Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, has solved a major sales 
problem. This year, it will demon- 
strate its lathes and drills at the point- 
of-purchase in more than 50 cities in 
this country and Canada. 

Use of the display coach is proving 
a major factor in the company’s pro- 
gram for increasing this year’s sales 
by 10%. 

Cincinnati’s 55 dealers, all coop- 
erating actively in the new demon- 
stration-selling program, are as en- 
thusiastic as are company officials. 


Their sales — and commissions — are 


expected to zoom beyond any previ- 
ous peacetime levels. 

“Tt’s a truism that any tool or 
machine, whether for office or plant 
use, must be demonstrated before it’s 
sold,” says Sales Manager Mason 
Britton, Jr. “Furthermore, there are 
few sales until prospective buyers 
have been convinced that it will be 
more profitable to buy the new tool 
or machine than to continue to use 
obsolete equipment. 

“Demonstrations are a particularly 


difficult problem for the machine tool 
industry, because these tools, obvi- 
ously, can’t be carried around in sam- 
ple cases. Instead, buyers must go to 
dealer showrooms.” 

Cincinnati Lathe & Tool officials 
had for some time considered use of 
a display coach in which comprehen- 
sive demonstrations of CL&T tools 
could be staged on the premises of 
prospective customers. Early this 
year, the idea became a reality. 

“We believe,” says Britton, “that 
if we can get the purchasing agent 
and other key company officials to 
step out of their offices and into our 
display coach for an hour or less, we 
will be able to do a much more effec- 
tive selling job than is possible by 
usual methods. 

“Usually, several officials, in addi- 
tion to the purchasing agent, must 
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Join. the more than 10,000 


To Sell It... Display It! octets 


viewing in one place at one 
time all that’s new in point-of- 
purchase advertising. 


EXHIBITS 
HOTEL STATLER 
MEZZANINE * PENN TOP ROOM 
SKY TOP .ROOM 


HOURS 


Tuesday, March 30th, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M 
Wednesday, March 31st, 10 A.M. to 8 P.M 
Thursday, April Ist, 10 A.M. to 6 P.M 


ANNUAL SYMPOSIUM LUNCHEON 


GRAND BALLROOM °* Thursday, April 1, 12 Noon 


SPEAKER—Frank E. Delano, V.P. & Director 
t ; Foote, Cone &' Belding 
THE BIGGEST ait 7 Ge pata SUBJECT—“Effectiveness of Point-of-Purchase 
AND ONLY ge se " Advertising 
NATIONAL EXHIBIT 


, DOOR , 


MERCHANDISING FORUMS 


A feature of this year’s Symposium and Exhibit will be two forums: 


March 30th, 9 A.M. to 12 Noon—A panel of top 
advertising agency men will tell how they handle 
point-of-purchase display material, the effectiveness of 
this material, how it is created, how it is distributed 
and many other pertinent facts. 


March 31st, 9 A.M. to 12 Noon—A panel composed of 
leading retailers and manufacturers from different industries 
a will discuss the pros and cons of display material and display 
~ merchandising so that you can profit from their experience. 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITUTE, INC. 
16 East 43rd Street ¢ New York 17, New York 
GENTLEMEN: Please send the following tickets: 
April 1 Symposium Tickets, including Luncheon at $6.50 
each. Hotel Statler Grand Ballroom. My check is enclosed. 


FREE Tickets for admittance to Exhibit of Point-of-Pur- 
—_ os ag Good all three days—March 30, March 31, 
April 1, 4 


THIS ANNOUNCEMENT SPONSORED BY MOUNTERS AND SUPPLIERS OF THE POINT-OF-PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITUTE 
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Tie your 
sales effort to 
FODAY'S market — | 


.. the hard-hitting guidebook by 


DONALD M. HOBART and J. P. WOOD 
= both of The Curtis Publishing Company 


$5 at your bookstore 
or direct from: 


HE RONALD PRESS COMPANY §@ 


T 
15 East 26th Street @ New York 10 


One million businessmen 


seek the advice of our readers 


.-.a fast-growing profession 
serving American business. 
.. + Are you selling the 
accountants? 


Fruit Is News 


That is, in Central Florida. 


Oranges and grapefruit and tan- 
gerines are news because almost every- 
body in this 250,000 population area 
has a part of a grove. 


Even shoe clerks discuss the value of 
snails against certain chemical sprays. 


Ever hear of snails to keep insects 
out of orange groves? 


You would know about that if you 
read the Orlando papers, which are 
the leaders in this great prosperous 
empire of citrus and cattle. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 


Orlando, Florida 
Nat. Rep. Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


| 


approve any major purchases, and by 
getting all these officials together for 
a single brief but comprehensive dem- 
onstration we speed purchase de- 
cisions. That has happened in a num- 
ber of instances during the three 
months our display coach has oper- 
ated.” 

The air-conditioned coach, aptly 
named “The Magic Carpet,” was 
manufactured to CL&T specifications 
by the Gerstenlager Co., Wooster, 
QO. It is mounted on a G.M.C. 
chassis, with 250” wheelbase and to- 
tal weight, without load, is about 15 
tons. Ten persons, in addition to the 
CL&T zone manager and the local 
dealer, can be accommodated in the 
coach. 


Program Sequence 


An inclusive program, lasting 45 
minutes, is presented. It is always 
opened with brief remarks by the 
dealer (or one of his salesmen) who 
introduces the CL&T zone man- 
ager. Then, a 12-minute, 3-D sound 
film, emphasizing the advantages of 
replacing obsolete tools, is run, after 
which the chairs are folded and 
stored, and a Tray-Top lathe is dem- 
onstrated. This has a plastic cover on 
the headstock so that the bearings, 
gears, shafts and spindle can be seen. 
Each prospect has full opportunity 
to get a close look. 

Other demonstrations are of radial 
bench-type and floor-type light duty 
drilling machines. Any of the dem- 
onstrating equipment can be changed 
easily to meet particular situations. 
Power for the demonstrations is pro- 
vided by a built-in motor generator. 
This is a true mobile demonstrator. 

Invariably, there are mumerous 
questions and comments, and these 
are encouraged, because they indicate 
interest that results in sales. 

“Although our program is sched- 
uled for only 45 minutes,” says Brit- 
ton, “it generally is an hour or more 
before the coach can be driven away. 
Frequently, shop superintendents and 
foremen are called in to witness the 
demonstrations, and when this inter- 
est is shown, sales follow naturally. 

“Obviously, it would be almost im- 
possible to assemble such a group 
from any one plant in a dealer’s show- 
room, and it would be equally diff- 
cult to demonstrate our lathes and 
drills under any setup that would be 
as effective as is our “Magic Carpet,” 
points out Britton. 

A feature of the coach is a “wel- 
come” board just inside the entrance, 
on which is listed the name of the 
firm visited, along with a display 


board listing the percentages of ob- 
solete tools and machines in the par- 
ticular industry. 

For instance, when the demonstra- 
tion was staged at the plant of a na- 
tionally-known maker of office equip- 
ment, the display board heading was 
“Office Equipment and Machines,” 
below which were listed the percent 
ages of obsolete tools in that par- 
ticular industry. 

These figures are always impres- 
sive, because more than a million of 
the tools in this country’s manufac- 
turing plants—55% of the total—are 
over 10 years old, and 19% have 
been in use 20 years or more. 

The independent machine tool 
dealers who sell the CL&T line ar- 
range the “Magic Carpet” demon- 
strations, and they are provided with 
an invitation form letter which is 
copied on their letterheads. These 
letters are mailed by the dealers to 
the purchasing agent or other top 
executive in plants in their respective 
territories where the demonstrations 
are considered most likely to produce 
sales. 

Also invited to have demonstra- 
tions staged at their plants are ofh- 
cials of companies not now using 
CL&T equipment—and others where 
the efforts of dealers and their sales- 
men have not yet led to sales. In 
many such instances, it has developed 
that previous indifference and_re- 
sistance have been replaced with defi- 
nite interest in the purchase of 
CL&A&T tools. 


Room for 10 


It is stated in the letter that “there 
is ample room for you and seven of 
your associates,” and a card is en- 
closed on which can be listed the 
names of personnel to be present, and 
the date and hour most convenient 
for the demonstration. With these 
cards before him, the CL&T zone 
manager easily can route the coach 
with a minimum of waste time. 

Whenever possible, arrangements 
also are made by the dealer for addi- 
tional demonstrations in each city for 
Chamber of Commerce officials, heads 
of engineering societies, principals and 
teachers in high school vocational de- 
partments and heads of mechanical 
engineering and related departments 
in local colleges. 

Demonstrations before these groups 
are expected to lead to numerous 
additional orders for CL&T light- 
duty machines in school and college 
training shops. 

All CL&T dealers have been pro- 
vided a “thank-you” letter. The End 
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Cost of Producing Orders in in- 
dustrial Markets: Booklet made 
available by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 
It reports the results of a recent 
Sales Executives Club of New York 
survey, in which executives respon- 
sible for sales in firms selling to three 
prime industrial markets — product 
engineering, plant engineering, ma- 
chine tool — were asked to estimate 
the number of orders per 100 calls 
under three separate conditions: cold 
calls, advertising inquiry follow-ups 
and calls made after being invited by 
prospects who have studied catalogs. 
Replies indicate that the ratio of 
orders to sales calls is highest when 
prospects have studied a firm’s cata- 
log and then ask the salesman to 
call. In the booklet there is space for 
the reader to check off his own an- 
swers to the questions. Write to 
Garwoood Wolff, Sweet’s Catalog 
Service, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N.Y. 


This description of the free booklet, 
“Some New Data on the Cost of Produc- 
ing Orders in the Industrial Markets,” 
oppeared previously in “Worth Writing 
For.” We reprint it here for the bene- 
fit of those who might have missed it. 


6) Sweet’s Catalog Service 


LOUISVILLE BELONGS 
ON ANY 
SUPPLEMENT SCHEDULE 


DID YOU KNOW? 


The 303,238 circulation total of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal Magazine is greater 
than almest two-thirds of the 33 This 
Week newspapers. ...ranks above more 
than half of the 26 American Weekly news- 
papers . . franks above all but three 
of the tetal of S8 Parade newspapers. 


Send fer your free copy of « new factual 
study of newspeper supplements. Write 
te: Premetion Department, The Courier- 
dJeurnal, Levisville 2, Kentucky. 


* THE LOUISVILLE 


Conrier-Zournal 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
Sunday CouriesJournal Circulation 303,- 
238 « Member of The Locally-Edited 
Group « Rep d Nationolly by The 
Brenham Company. 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 


and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


Sales in Grocery-Retail Outlets 
in Negro Areas: Merchandising 
survey conducted by Ebony to ascer- 
tain customer preferences by sales 
rank of these products in 10 or 
more major cities: laundry and toilet 
soap; shortening; pipe and drain 
cleansers; glass and window cleans- 
ers. Types of stores studied were in- 
dependents, self-serve and super mar- 
kets. In the packaged laundry soap 
classification Tide leads in total per- 
centage of first mentions in all cities 
by 66.34%. In the toilet soap classi- 
fication Lux leads by 33.57%. In the 
shortening classification Crisco leads 
by 76.15%. In the pipe and drain 
cleanser classification Drano leads by 
81.26%. In the glass and window 
cleanser classification Windex leads 
by 61.76%. Write to John Johnson, 
Johnson Publishing Co., Inc., 1829 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


The National Geographic Maga- 
zine Distribution Analysis: A com- 
prehensive study of the magazine’s 
2,132,231 readers. Data include 1953 
paid net circulation analysis in the 
leading 200 counties in relation to 
population, income and income per 
family ; standard and potential metro- 
politan areas in relation to population, 
income, retail sales; states and sec- 
tions in relation to population, in- 
come, sales; merchandising divisions 
by population groups; the U.S., by 
states; counties of the U.S., by 
states; cities of the U.S., by states; 
geographical and political divisions. 
Write to Gilbert G. La Gorce, Ad- 
vertising Director, The National 
Geographic Magazine, 16th & M 
Streets, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The Story of Banking: Market and 
media analysis based on the outline 
recommended by the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, pub- 
lished by Banking, official publication 
of the American Bankers Association. 
It explains the markets served in the 
$200-billion banking industry—major 
sales markets directly involving more 
than 100 million customers through 
every level and function of commer- 
cial and community life. Included are 
data on these major banking markets, 


offering direct sales opportunities or 
influence potentials over the whole 
area of American business: advertis- 
ing by banks ( Bankers’ 1953 adver- 
tising budget ran over $60 million.) ; 
bank buildings and maintenance; 
business and industrial loans; com- 
munity service and public relations; 
consumer credit; custodianship and 
trust services; farm credit; industrial 
and community development; insur- 
ance; investments and _ securities; 
office machines and supplies; real es- 
tate and housing; savings and thrift. 
Write to John McCann, Banking, 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


The New Look in Farm Living: 
A study of Kansas Farmer subscrib- 
ers—their family characteristics, read- 
ership, household equipment and buy- 
ing plans. Here are some of the prod- 
ucts they plan to buy: 5,240 indicate 
they plan to buy plumbing fixtures; 
9,120 want TV receivers; 7,980 will 
install utilities, with 6,270 indicating 
water systerhs as their next major 
purchase; 4,670 say a new kitchen 
range will be their next major pur- 
chase ; 4,560 want refrigerators; 12,- 
200 will buy home food freezers. 
Write to Victor Hawkins, Director 
of Research, Capper Publications, 
Inc., Topeka, Kan. 


What the Girl Under 20 Wants 
in Home Furnishings: A _ mother- 
daughter survey conducted by Seven- 
teen magazine, which reveals that in 
the 5 million American families with 
teen-age daughters a “second big fur- 
nishing” is constantly under way. 
Electrical appliances, furniture, ra- 
dios, phonographs, TV sets, paint, 
floor coverings and other major equip- 
ment are being replaced in homes, and 
the girl under 20 is a decisive factor 
in the selection of the brand. Two out 
of three girls have their own rooms. 
Ninety percent of them pull the 
purse strings to furnish their rooms. 
Sixty percent of the homes have been 
remodeled in the past two years; the 
remainder will be redone in the next 
two years. Write to Miss Paula 
Green. Advertising Promotion Man- 
ager, Seventeen, 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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THERE’S 


CALEC MAGIC 


FOR YOU... 


In DAYW=-GL.O coior 


No one—with the possible exception of the blind man on the corner 


—will ever miss an advertisement processed in DAY-GLO Daylight 


Fluorescent Colors—the Brightest Colors in the World! 


They add power to your billboards, transit ads, posters and streamers 
—impact to your magazine inserts, displays and direct mail— 


distinction to your packaging and point-of-purchase material. 


DAY-GLO® Daylight Fluorescent Colors are so much brighter, 
visible so much farther than the brightest of ordinary colors, that 
they'll add sales magic to all your advertising and sales promotion. 


Ask your advertising agency or printer about them, today. 


SWITZER BROTHERS, INC. 


“THE FIRST NAME IN FLUORESCENT COLORS" 
4732 ST. CLAIR AVENUE s CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
in Canada: Standard Sales Co., 4097 Madison Avenue, Montreal 28, Quebec 


Registered—DAY-GLO Pat'd 101. 


GET DAY-GLO IMPACT WITH ANY OF THESE PROCESSES 
SCREEN INKS PRINTING INKS COATED PAPERS SPRAY PAINT 
BRONZING POWDERS BANNER SATIN WATER COLORS FLOCK 


“I’m proud to be 


a Savings Bonds salesman 


for Uncle Sam...” 


CHARLES M. WHITE 


President 
Republic Steel Corporation 


“[P’'m proud to be a Savings Bonds salesman for Uncle Sam and I urge every 
business executive in the nation to advance the cause of American enterprise 


in this way. 


“Every one of us at Republic Steel is proud of the results of our Payroll 
Savings campaign: 96.7 per cent of our employees saving systematically from 
each pay in U.S. Savings Bonds. These results were possible only because all 
68,344 of us at Republic were part of an enthusiastic team. We feel that this 
is the best way we can demonstrate our appreciation of the efforts to have a 


sound dollar and a stable economy.” 


@ 96.7% of Republic Steel’s 68,344 employees— over 
66,000 men and women—are enrolled in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. 


@ These 66,000 members of Republic’s “enthusiastic 
team,” as Mr. White so aptly terms them, are investing 
more than, $16,000,000 per year in U.S. Savings Bonds. 


@ In addition to building personal security, these men and 
women of Republic are making a very important contribu- 
tion to America’s “efforts to have a sound dollar and a 
stable economy.” 


Certainly Republic Steel's Payroll Savings record is out- 
standing—one of the best in the country. But it is not 
unique. Other companies have comparable records, meas- 
ured in percentage of employee participation, or in annua! 
Savings Bond purchases. 

In every company with a high percentage Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan you will find that the president or top executive 
appreciates the importance of the Plan and what it means 


to personal and national security. He knows that 45,000 
companies have Payroll Savings Plans . . . that 8,000,000 
employees of these companies are investing more than 
$160,000,000 per month in Savings Bonds .. . that the cash 
value of Savings Bonds held by individuals today is more 
than 36 billion dollars—and rapidly mounting, thanks 
largely to the steadily increasing family of Payroll Savers. 
He is 100‘ behind his company’s Payroll Savings Plan, 
and everybody in the company knows it. He takes personal 
pride in watching employee participation grow to 60%, 
70°, 80°, or, perhaps, the high 90's. 

If you are not making this important contribution to 
America’s effort for a sound dollar and a stable economy, 
a wire or letter to Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., will bring prompt coopera- 
tion from your State Director. He will show you how easy 
it is to join Mr. White and thousands of other executives as 
a Savings Bond Salesman for Uncle Sam, with a company 
Payroll Savings Plan that you can be proud of. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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A Current Reading List for 
Sales Executives and Salesmen 


... plus selected sources for services of the business letter 
type, sources for salesmen's bulletins and booklets, and 
selected reports, studies and new general-interest surveys. 


This bibliography, to be presented 
in three parts, is a selective list of 
many valuable writings which serve 
the broad interests of sales manage- 
ment. 

In compiling it, the editors have 
aimed to include, with a few excep- 
tions, only those books of more or less 
recent date, and those which are, as 
of this date, still in print and avail- 
able. 

In some cases special studies men- 
tioned may not be purchased separ- 
ately from the services of which they 
are a part. However, many of these 
are to be found in public libraries, 
or in certain special libraries such as 
those maintained by the Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

A list of all publishers of books 
and other literature mentioned in 
these listings appears herewith (be- 
ginning opposite). Sales Manage- 
ment does not handle any orders for 
books. Please send inquiries and 
orders direct to the publishers. 


ADVERTISING PRINCIPLES 
AND METHODS 


Adventures in Advertising by John Orr 
Young. Harper & Bros. 1949. 

Advertising by Albert W. Frey. 2nd ed. 
The Ronald Press Co. 1953. 

Advertising by Charles H. Sandage. 4th 
ed. Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 1953. 

Advertising by James D. Scott. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1953. 

Advertising Agency Practice by Irvin Gra- 
ham. Harper & Bros. 1952. 

Advertising and Editorial Layout by Charles 
M. Price. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1949. 

Advertising Appropriations by Richard 
Webster. Association of National Ad- 
vertisers. 1949. 

Advertising at the Crossroads; Federal Reg- 
ulation vs. Voluntary Controls by Max 
A. Geller. The Ronald Press Co. 1952. 

Advertising Campaigns by Irvin Graham. 
Harper & Bros. 1952. 

Advertising Copy by George B. Hotchkiss. 

* $rd ed., revised. Harper & Bros. 
1949. 

Advertising Copywriting by Philip W. Bur- 
ton & others. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1949. 

Advertising Dictionary of Selling Words, 
Phrases and Appeals by Harvey Ronson. 
The Ronald Press Co. 1949. 
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Advertising Handbook. Roger Barton, 
editor. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. 
Advertising Idea Book by Printers’ Ink 
(periodical). Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

1951. 
Advertising Layout by William Longyear. 
The Ronald Press Co. 1954. 
Advertising Layout and Typography by 
Eugene de Lopatecki. Revised print- 
ing. The Ronald Press Co. 1952. 


Advertising Media by Ed Brennen. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 1951. 

Advertising Practices by Ohio Retailers by 
Dorsey Forrest. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Bureau of Business Research. 
1949. 

Advertising Procedure by Otto Kleppner. 
4th ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. 
Advertising Psychology and Research by 

Darrell B. Lucas and S. H. Britt. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 1950. 
Advertising Terminology by H. 

Grohmann. 
1952. 
Advertising: Text and Cases by Neil H. 
Borden. Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 1950. 
Advertising: Theory and Practice by C. H. 
Sandage. Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
4th ed. 1953. 


Victor 
Needham & Grohmann. 


PUBLISHERS MENTIONED IN LIST 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc., 500 Kendall Sq. Bldg., Cambridge, Mass. 
Advertiser Publishing Co., 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Advertising Publications, Inc., 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Advertising Book Publishers, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc., 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Alken Press, Box 51, Monticello, Ind. 


Allyn & Bacon, 11 E. 35th St., New York 16, N.Y. 

American Association of Advertising Agencies, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 
American Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

American Institute for Economic Research, Great Barrington, Mass. 
American Inst. of Cooperation, 744 Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
American Law Institute, 133 S. 36th St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

American Lumberman & Building Merchandiser, 139 N. Clark St., Chi- 


cago 2, Ill. 


American Management Association, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 

American Newspaper Publishers Association, Bureau of Advertising, 370 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

American Patent & Trade-Mark Bureau, 62 William St., New York 5, N.Y. 

American Psychological Assoc., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 


D.C 


American Technical Society, The, 850 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
Anderson, Arthur, 1038 W. 69th St., Chicago 21, Ill. 

Antioch Press, The, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd St., New York 1, N.Y. 
Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Aries, R. S., and Associates, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 

Ashwell, Thomas & Co., 20 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 

Associated Lawyers Publishing Co., 1025 Broad St., Newark 2, N.J. 
Association of Better Business Bureaus, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Association of National Advertisers, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York. 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


Baker, Voohris & Co., Inc., 25 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 
Bankers Publishing Co., The, 465 Main St, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Bantam Books, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
Barron’s Publishing Co., 388 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 

Bell, J. A., 1321 Jonquil St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Bellman Publishing Co., Inc., 83 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Bender, Matthew, & Co., Inc., 443 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Bennett, Chas. A., Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, Ill. 
Berliner, J. J., & Staff, 684 Broadway, New York 12, N.Y. 
Beutler, H. H., 157 W. 79th St., New York 24, N.Y. 

Blakiston Co., The, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Board Products Publishing Co., 228 LaSalle St., Chicago 1, IIl. 
Boardman, Clark, Co., Ltd., 11 Park Pl., New York 7, N.Y. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Boston College Press, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 

Braschi, Angel A., 30 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

British Book Centre, Inc., 122 E. 55th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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After (Business) Hours by Printers’ Ink 
(periodical). Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
1949. 

American Slogans by William Sunners. 
Paebar Co. 1949 

An Outline of Advertising by George B. 
Hotchkiss. 3rd ed. The Macmillan 
Co. 1950. 

Art of Layout with Figure-Indication, by 
Harry D. Schorr. George Efron. 
1950. 


Art of Readable Writing by R. Flesch. 
Harper & Bros. 1949. 


Basic Layout Design by Samuel W. Thomp- 
son. Studio Publications. 1950. 

Basic Lessons in Printing Layout by R. R. 
Karch. Bruce Publishing Co. 1953. 
Best National Advertising of the Year, 1948- 
49; 1949-50. 2 volumes. Milline Pub- 

lishing Co. 1949-1950. 

Camera in Advertising and Industry by W. 
G. Briggs. Pitman Publishing Corp. 
1948. 

Case Histories of Successful Advertising: 
Problems—Solutions—Results. Printers’ 
Ink (periodical). Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 1949. 

Check Lists of Advertising Essentials. Car- 
roll B. Larrabee & others, compilers. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 1950. 

Cooperative Advertising by Mosher S. 
Hutchins. The Ronald Press Co. 1953. 

Copy—the Core of Advertising by George 
L. Miller. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1949, 

Day to Day Advertising Control. J. J. 
Berliner & Staff. 

Department Store Advertising by Otto 
Kleppner & E. R. Hodges. Laurel 
Publishers. 1949. 

Department Store Radio Advertising by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. Published by the Ass’n. 

Drama of Display by Jim Buckley. Farrar, 
Straus & Young, Inc. 1953. 

Dynamic Display, Technique and Practice by 
Frank J. Bernard. Display Publish- 
ing Co. 1952. 

Economic Resources and Policies of the 
South by Calvin B. Hoover and B. U. 
Ratchford. The Macmillan Co. 1951. 

Effective Advertising by Harry W. Hepner. 
2nd ed. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1949. 

Effective Retail Advertising by Irving 
Settel. Fairchild Publications. 1950. 

Encyclopedia of Advertising by Irvin Gra- 
ham. Fairchild Publications. 1952. 

Essentials of Outdoor Advertising. Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. 1952. 

Film Book for Business, Education and In- 
dustry by William H. Wilson & Ken- 
neth B. Haas. Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
1950. 

Frey's Advertising by Albert W. Frey. 
2nd ed. The Ronald Press Co. 

Fundamentals of Advertising by Edward J. 
Rowse & C. A. Nolan. 5th ed. South- 
Western Publishing Co. 1950. 

General Advertising Campaign by J. C. 
Toedtman. Laurel Publishers. 1950. 

Graphic Arts Production Yearbook. Colton 
Press. 1950. 

Guide for Retail Advertising and Selling by 
the Association of Better Business 
Bureaus. 4th revised ed. Published 
by the Ass’n. © 1950. 

How | Learned the Secrets of Success in 
Advertising by G. Lynn Sumner. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1952. 

How Magazine Readership Research Can 
Help You Create More Effective Adver- 
tisments by Mark Wiseman. Published 
by the author. 1950. 
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Brookings Institution, The, 722 Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Brooklyn Law Book Store, 375 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 

Brown, William C., Co., 915 Main St., Dubuque, Ia. 
Brown-White-Lowell Press, 115 East 31st St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Bugan, Thomas, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, IIl. 

Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
Business Bourse, 80 W. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 

Business English Publishing Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Business Reports, Inc., Roslyn, N.Y. 


California Institute of Technology, 1201 E. California St., Pasadena 4, Cal. 

Callaghan & Co., Inc., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Cambridge University Press, Bentley House, 200 Euston Rd., London N.W. 1, 
England. (N.Y. address: 32 E. 57th St., New York 22) 

Canyon Press of New York, 132 Beekman St., New York 7, N.Y. 

Carnegie Press, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Carswell Co., Ltd., 145-149 Adelaide St., W. Toronto 1, Canada. 

Catholic University of America Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washing- 
ton 17, D.C. 

Central Book Co., 261 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 

Chapman & Grimes, Inc., 30 Winchester St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Chemical Publishing Co., 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Chemonomics, Inc., 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

City College Press, Inc., 139th St. & Convent Ave., New York 31, N.Y. 

City College Store, 139th St. & Convent Ave., New York 31, N.Y. 

Claridge Publishing Corp., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Colton Press, Inc., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Columbia University, Department of Industrial Engineering, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 214 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 

Committee on Continuing Legal Education, 133 S. 36th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Conjure House, 450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26, Mich. 

Conover-Mast Publications, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Controllers Institute of America, 1 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Cornell University, N.Y. State School of Industrial Relations, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 1st National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Croner Publications, 88 212th Pl., Queens Village, N.Y. 

Crowell, The Thomas Y., Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Dartnell Corp., The, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Delmar Publishers, Inc., Orange St. & Broadway, Albany 7, N.Y. 
Dennis & Co., Inc., 251 Main St., Buffalo 3, N.Y. 

Diamond Life Bulletins, The, 420 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2, O. 
Display Publishing Co., 407 East 8th St., Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
Donlager Press, 24 Shadow Lane, Larchmont, N.Y. 

Dorrance & Co., Inc., 462-468 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Drake, Frederick J., and Co., Inc., 117 Green Bay Rd., Wilmette, II]. 
Droke, Maxwell, Inc., Box 611, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

Dryden Press, Inc., The, 31 West 54th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Duke University, School of Law, Box C, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 

Dutton, E. P., & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Economic & Business Foundation, Inc., New Wilmington, Pa. 

Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Editor & Publisher, Suite 1700 Times Tower, Times Sq., New York 36, N.Y. 
Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Ave., New York 32, N.Y. 

Efron, George, 41 W. 83rd St., New York 24, N.Y. 

Eisner, Frederick M., 70 Linda Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 

Emerson Books, Inc., 251 West 19th St., New York 11, N.Y. 

Ewing, Russell H., Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. 

Exposition Press, The, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Fairchild Publications, Inc., 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
Fell, Frederick, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Felton, Charles J., 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Fischer, Carl, Inc., 56-62 Cooper Square, New York 3, N.Y. 
Forbes, B. C., Publishing Co., 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
Foundation, Inc., The—See Controllers Institute of America. 
Foundation Press, Inc., The, 268 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
Frazar & Hansen, Ltd., 301 Clayton St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 East 24th St., New York 10, N.Y. 
Funk, Wilfred, Inc., 336 West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Garden City Books, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Garden City Publishing Co., Inc—Now Garden City Books 
General Educational Publications, 99 S. Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 3, Cal. 
Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Park Sq., Boston 17, Mass. 

Graphics Group, 161 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Greenberg, Publisher, 201 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
Gregg Publishing Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 


Hammond, Laurence, Productions, Inc., 455 East 51st St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Harmon Publications, 139 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Harper & Brothers, 49.E. 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 

Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Administration, Division 
of Research, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass. 

Harvard University Press, 44 Francis Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Heath, D. C., & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

Helpful Press, The, 2212 Cuming St., Omaha 2, Neb. 

Hock, Fred W., Associates, Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 

Hoffer, I. S., Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Holt, Henry & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Hopkins Syndicate, Mellott, Ind. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 

Human Engineering Laboratory, Inc., 347 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


— University Press, Heighway House, 321 N. Jordan, Bloomington, 

nd. 

Industrial Press, The, 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N.Y. 

Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York. 

Industrial Relations Research Association, 704 S. 6th St. Champaign, III. 

Institute for Research in Biography, Inc., 296 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 

Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 704 S. 6th St., Champaign, III. 

Insurance Institute of America, 80 John St., New York 7, N.Y. 

Insurance Research & Review Service, Inc., 123 W. North St., Indianapolis 
9, Ind. 

International Textbook Co., 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 9, Pa. 

International Universities Press, Inc., 227 W. 13th St., New York 11, N.Y. 

Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., The, 19 N. Jackson St., Danville, Ill. 

Iowa Law Review, 205 Law Bldg., Iowa City, Ta. 

Iowa State College Press, Press Bldg., Ames, Ia. 

Irwin, Richard D., Inc., 1818 Ridge Road, Homewood, III. 


Jacobs, Milton C., 51 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 5 Pearl St., Brandon, Vt. 


Kelley, Augustus M., Inc., Box 43, Village Station, New York 14, N.Y. 
Kirkley Press, The, Towson, Md. 

Knight Publishing Co., Box 216, St. Mary’s County, Leonardtown, Md. 
Knopf, Alfred A., Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Knox Business Book Co., 321 Wesley Ave., Oak Park, TI. 


Lane, Kent, Inc., 437 S. 2nd St., Louisville 2, Ky 

LaSalle Extension University, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago §, Ill 

Laurel Publishers, 325 Ash St., Scranton 9, Pa. 

Law, Harrison, 44 Whitehead Ave., Nutley 10, N.J. 

Law School Press, Box N., W. Los Angeles, Cal. 

Lightner Publishing Co., 1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 

Lippincott, J. B., Co., Inc., 227-231 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 

Littlefield, Adams & Co., Inc., Ames, Ia. 

Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

Louisiana State University, College of Commerce, Division of Research, 
Baton Rouge 3, La. 

Loyola University Book Store, 820 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, III. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, NY.. 

Machinery & Allied Products Institute, 120 S$. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. 

Mack Publishing Co., 20th & Northampton Sts., Easton, Pa. 

Macmillan Co., The, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

McMullen, The Declan X., Co., Inc., 22 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 

Mail Order Advertising Association, 2 West 46th St.,. New York 36, N.Y. 

Masterco Press, 1680 Morton, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 

Merchants National Bank & Trust Co. of Syracuse, 216 S. Warren St., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

Merriam, G. & C., Co., 47 Federal St., Springfield 2, Mass. 

Michie Co., Box 57, Charlottesville, Va. 

Michigan State College Press, Box 752, East Lansing, Mich. 

Mill & Factory, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Milline Publishing Co., 619 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 

Mitchell, Harold A., 300 Buchanan St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 

Moore Publishing Co., 48 W. 38th St., New York 18, N.Y. 

Murray & Gee, Inc., 3630 Eastham Drive, Culver City, Cal. 

Mutual Underwriter Co., 537 Powers Bldg., Rocheste: 4, N.Y. 


National Association of Credit Men, 229 Fourth Ave., New York 2”, N.Y. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th St., New York 20, N.Y. 

National Association of Real Estate Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3. 

National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York 23. 

National Conference of Commercial Receivable Companies, Inc., 29 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N.Y. 

National Consumer Finance Assoc., 315 Bowen Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

National Education Association of the United States, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., New London, Conn. 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave., New York 17. 

National Institute of Real Estate Brokers, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
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How to Plan Advertising Campaigns by 
Merrill De Voe. Advertising Book 
Publishers. 1950. 

How to Tell If Your Ads Will Sell by Cal- 
vert B. Lindquest. Heipful Press. 
1950. 

How to Use Psychology for Better Adver- 
tising by Melvin S. Hattwick. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1950. 

How to Write Advertising Copy That Sells 
by Frank E. Fehlman. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 1950. 

How to Write Advertising That Selis by 
Clyde O. Bedell. 2nd ed. MecGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1952. 

Industrial Advertising Handbook; by 14 na- 
tional authorities in the field of mass 
selling to industry. Julian Boone, edi- 
tor. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1953. 

Introduction to Advertising Principles and 
Practice by T. E. Maytham. Harper & 
Bros. 1948. 

Invitation to Advertising; How It Works, 
How to Get the Most Out of It by 
Kenneth Groesbeck. Simon & Schuster, 
Inc, 1951. 

Is Anybody Listening? by Fortune (peri- 
odica!l). Simon & Schuster, Inc. 1952. 

Keeping Tabs on Advertising Results and 
Costs. J. J. Berliner & Staff. 

Mark My Words by John B. Opdycke. 
Harper & Bros. 1949. 

Merchandising Guide by M. David Potter. 
The Ronald Press Co. 1941. 

Merchandising Primer by Isaiah H. Wilson. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1953. 

Modern Art in Advertising; Designs for 
Container Corporation of America. 
Egbert Jacobson, editor. Paul Theo- 
bald. 1947. 

Modern Law of Advertising and Marketing 
by Isaac W. Digges. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 1948. 

Modern Packaging Encyclopedia, 1952. 
Christopher W. Browne, editor. (in- 
corporates the Packing Catalog) 
Packaging Catalog Corp. 1952. 

Modern Radio Advertising by Charles H. 
Wolfe. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 1949. 

More for Your Advertising Dollar. The Re- 
search Institute of America. 1954. 

National Advertising in Newspapers by Neil 
H. Borden, Malcom P. Taylor and 
Howard T. Hovde. Harvard Busi- 
ness School, Division of Research. 
1946. 

Newspaper Advertising and Promotion by 
Leslie W. McClure. The Macmillan 
Co. 1950. 

Newspaper Advertising Annual. Jo Sinel, 
compiler. Saunders Press. 1949. 
100 Greatest Advertisements; Who Wrote 
Them and What They Did by Julian L. 
Watkins. Moore Publishing Co. 1949. 

101 Roughs; a Handbook of Advertising 
Layout by Don May. 3rd ed. F. J. 
Drake. 1951. 

Posters. Fifty artists and designers ana- 
lyze their approach, their methods and 
their solutions to poster design and 
poster advertising. Walter H. Allner, 
editor. Reinhold Publishing Co. 1952. 

Practical Advertising by Harry P. Bridge. 
Rinehart & Co. 1949. 

Practical Advertising; Television Supplement 
and Workbook by Harry P. Bridge. 
Rinehart & Co. 1951. 

Principles and Practices of Classified Ad- 
vertising by Morton J. A. McDonald. 
Murray & Gee, Inc. 1952. 

Printing and Promotion Handbook by Dan- 
iel Melcher & Nancy Larrick. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 1949. 
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PUBLISHERS LIST (Continued ; 
Improve Your Speech — 
National Planning Association, 1606 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Wash- 


Quickly, at Low Cost, ington 9, D.C. 

During Spare Time, National Publicity Council for Health & Welfare Services, Inc., 257 Fourth 
in Your Home or Of- Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

fice, by This Easy, National Research Bureau, Inc., The, 415 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, III. 
Modern, Tested, Rec- National Retail Credit Association, Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

ord Method. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 100 W. 31st St., New York 1, N.Y. 
National Sales Executives, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 

Perfected and National Underwriter Co., The, 420 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
copyrighted by National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
BERTRAND Needham & Grohmann, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
LYON, Mas- Nelson-Hall Publishing Co., 210 S. Clinton St., Chicago 6, II. 

ter of Speech New York University, Institute of Labor Relations & Social Security, 81 
and Public University Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

Speaking Coun- Norton, W. W., & Co., Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


een, see See Oceana Publications, Inc., 43 W. 16th St. New York 11, N.Y. 
tical Public ‘Speaking ” Odyssey Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
Lecturer and Teacher, whe Office Research Institute, Box 4099, Miami 25, Fla. 

has trained thousands of men and women Ohio State University, Bureau of Business Research, College of Commerce 


l d & Administration, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
alt oe es ee oy & Ohio State University Press, Derby Hall, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
E ially helpful to busi and Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical College, School of Commerce, Still- 
spec busy mess pro water, Okla. 
fessional people, service club members, Olsen Publishing Co., The, 1445 N. Fifth St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


toastmasters, salesmen and sales managers, : i ‘ Z 7 - 
pa here end quneuncers, teushers, Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


students, foreigners learning to speak Eng- Pacific Books, Publishers, Box 558, Palo Alto, Cal. 
lish correctly—to all who really desire to Pacific Coast Board of Intergovernmental Relations, 121 Federal Bldg., San 
improve their speech, diction, and ability to Francisco 2, Cal. 
talk fluently before groups large and small. Packaging Catalog Corp., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
This attractive Album of Four 12-inch, 78- Packaging Institute, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
speed records, carrying instructive, inspiring Pacot Publications, Box 986, Kerrville, Tex. 
lessons on eight sides, pressed by RCA Paebar Co., The, 256 West 55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
VICTOR on unbreakable Vinylite, sent Pageant Press, 130 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
postpaid for only $25.00. Write now for Pan American Union, Constitution Ave. & C St. NW. Washington 6, D.C. 
descriptive folder, or send check or money Pennsylvania State University, State College, Pa. 
order direct to | Penton Publishing Co., 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland !2, Ohio. 

Pilsbury Publishers, 595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 West 45th St., New York 24, N.Y. 
BERTRAND LYON Popular Mechanics Co., 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago i. !' 
. leader 08. Seatiie eahlagtes | Practicing Law Institute, 57 William St., New York 5, N Hf 
pone von = nH Praeger, Frederick A., Inc., 105 W. 40th St., New Y °°" Me % # 
Premium Advertising Assoc. of America, Inc., 608 Fiitth . . New York. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
Princeton University, Department of Economics & Social Institutions, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Princeton, N.J. 
¢ batons d Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J. 
» Sor technical an Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 
business men Psychological Corp., 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 
NEW 1954 Public Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Ave., S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 
Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave., belie wee 8, — = 
Purdue University, Division of Educational Reference, Lafayette, Ind. 

Catalo ue of Putnam Publishing Co., 111 E. Delaware Place, Chicago 11, III. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS Ralston Publishing Co., Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Describes over 2000 Books Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
. . F r RCA Laboratories Division, Princeton, N.J. 

Here is a guide to practical, expert in- Realty Research Bureau, Inc., 416 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
formation on many business and technical Reinhold Publishing Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
subjects. This catalogue contains clear, Research Institute of America, Inc., The, Selling and Merchandising Division, 
concise descriptions of more than 2000 attention Hal Tiffany, Manager, 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
books written by leaders of business, in- Reuter & Bragdon, Inc., 610 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
dustry, and research. Get your copy now. Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 
In it you will find an up-to-date. listing of Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
books that give you facts, experience, and Rochester Sales Executives Club, Sales Research Committee, Rochester 
data you need in solving your particular Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N.Y. 
problems. Ronald Press Co., The, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill books bring you the Rough Notes Co., 1142 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

experience of experts in your field Rowe, H. M., Co., Inc., 624 N. Gilmore St., Baltimore 17, Md. 

= Mail this coupon Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St., W. Toronto, Canada. 


St. John’s University Press, 96 Shermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 
for your FREE copy St. Martin’s Press, 103 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Sales Institute of America, Norwalk, Conn. 
Sales Management, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Saunders Press, Claremont, Cal. 
Schmutz, George L., 4725 Ledge Ave., North Hollywood, Cal. 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, III. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, III. 
Scribner’s, Charles, Sons, 597-599 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Showmen’s Trade Review, 1501 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
Simon & Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
Sloane, William, Associates, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Snyder Business Research Reports, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
jaaaaeaneseneceneonseenene Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


-— = 2 om oe ee oe 
Readers’ Service Dept. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
327 W. 41st St., M.¥.C. 36 


Send me a free copy of the New 1954 Catalogue of 
McGraw-Hill Bocks. I want to know more about: 
(Name subj{ects of most interest to you.) 
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you want—at a substantial discount. 


NOW! YOU ARE INVITED TO ACCEPT A TRIAL 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE ONLY BOOK CLUB OF ITS KIND — 


ee SALESMEN'S BOOK CLUB 


@ This advertisement marks the first public announcement of a book 
club unique in the history of publishing—The SALESMEN’S BOOK CLUB. 


We invite you to enroll now and enjoy all the advantages of membership in this 
Club designed to save you money and to give you fresh viewpoints and new ideas 4 ‘ 
to help you increase your sales and commissions. Membership does NOT obligate s 
you to buy a minimum number of books a year. You buy only those 


JOIN NOW AND GET THIS BOOK AS YOUR 
FREE GIFT! 
“HOW TO TURN YOUR ABILITY INTO CASH” ty Zar! Prevette = 


Sf 
(‘Tow to Jurn 


1 Oth) 


j 
into Cash 


Regularly priced at $3.95—yours As A GIFT when you mail coupon below 


To demonstrate to you the many benefits of membership in The 
SALESMEN’S BOOK CLUB we will send you a copy of this great 
new book ABSOLUTELY FREE with your first book selection as a 
Trial Member. 
“How to Turn Your Ability Into Cash” gives you Earl Prevette's 
personal plan for winning financial success in selling... shows 
how he rose to $30,000 a year before he was 35...tells you what 
he did and the actual words he said that resulted in over 
$10,000,000 worth of sales! This book is unlike any other book 
on salesmanship you have ever seen before! It’s not full of of the 
usual platitudes, truisms, and so-called “magic formulas” for success 
You get nothing but fresh, common-sense, workable ideas you 
can use every day. 

Here you will discover: 

How to quickly double your energy and do twice as much 
business with less effort. 

How to shed worry and dread, turn disappointments into triumphs. 

What to do about developing the ability to act with decision, skill, 
and speed. 

Easy ways to improve your speech and manner, make people 
eager to hear you. 

How to let the law of averages work for you to increase your 
income. 

The MOST INTERESTING THING IN THE WORLD—a dis- 
covery that will as much as double your selling power. 

Every page of this amazing book will be worth dollars and cents 


@ HERE'S HOW THE 


to you in greater sales and more commissions. 

You will get the success-winning details of situations that parallel 
the sort of thing you run into every day of the week. You will see 
how the author, and other successful men, coped with these situations 
and turned them into pure gold. For example: 


— How Earl Prevette gave a prospect simple definitions of just 
2 words, and made one of the most exciting sales of his life. 


— How a Texas sales executive earns $25,000 a year, yet never 


finished high school. What's he got that you can use? 


—An Ohio worker was fed up with working for somebody else, 
prospered almost overnight when he opened his own hardware 
business. Read about his idea, and how you can use it in your 
business. 


—A factory hand made an amazing personal discovery, and 
turned his skill into an $18,000 a year income. The idea he had 
can be worth real cash to you. 


George R. Rittenhouse, Vice President, American Book Co.—Stratford 
Press, says: “The contents of this book will enrich your life and 
line your pockets with gold.” 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK NOW. Simply mail coupon 
below to receive "HOW TO TURN YOUR ABILITY INTO CASH''—es a 
gift—with your first book selection as a Trial Member of The SALES- 
MEN'S BOOK CLUB. If you are not fully satisfied, return both books 
within 10 days and this trial membership will be cancelled. 


TRIAL MEMBERSHIP COUPON “i,!",4N? 


CLUB OPERATES: 


V Each month you receive a free copy of the 
ADVANCE BULLETIN, which gives you a full 
description of the forthcoming selection. 

V With the BULLETIN you always receive a 
postage-paid reply card, already filled in with your 
name, to use in case you do not want to receive the 
forthcoming selection. 


Check One Box Below to Indicate Choice of First Selection: 


| ( SECRETS OF CLOSING 


SALES, by Charles B. 
Roth. 
(Price to Members, 
$3.36) 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
SALES SIZZLE IN 17 
DAYS, by Elmer Wheeler. 
(Price to Members, 
3.36) 


TO USE YOUR 


(Price to Members, 

3.36) 

THE SALE BEGINS 
THE CUSTOMER 
“NO,” by Elmer 

Letterman. 

(Price to Members, 


O HOW TO BECOME A 


SUCCESSFUL MANUFAC- 
TURER’S REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, by Marvin Leffler. 
(Priee to Members, 
$4.21) 

HOW TO MAKE $25,000 
A YEAR SELLING, by 
Charles B. Roth. 

(Price to Members, 


V Every selection you want is sent to you strictly 
on a trial basis. Thus reserving to you the right 
to try before you buy. It is your privilege to return 
any selection within 10 days. 

V On each book you decide to keep you get a 
special 15% discount off the publisher’s regular 
price. And the Club pays postage and shipping 
charges. 

V All Club selections are in the regular publisher's 
editions. They are not low-priced reprints. They 
will make handsome additions to your library, and 
the sturdy binding will stand up under years of use. 


$2.55) 3.36) 
The Salesmen’s Book Club 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE, a copy of “Hew to Turn Your Ability Into Cash,” by Earl 
Prevette, and enter my mame as a Member of The SALESMEN’S BOOK CLUB. As 
my first selection, send me the book I have checked above. I will pay for this book, at 
the special price to Members—or, if not fully satisfied, I will return both books within 
10 days and this trial membership will be cancelled. If 1 remain a member I will be 
entitled to all the benefits listed im your advertisement, and I assume NO OBLIGATION 
to buy a minimum number of books per year. 


As a member, you assume no obligations. You do not 
commit yourself or promise to buy a specified minimum 
number of books a year. You buy only the books you 
want—and at a substarrtial discount! 
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Des Moines, lowa.. $324,518,912 
Lexington, Kentucky $ 87,035,875 
Lynn, Massachusetts $153,884,390 
Peoria, Illinois..... $185,022,457 
Dayton, Ohio...... $296,983,885 
Salt Lake City, Utah $331,861,018 


SAN DIEGO, 


CALIFORNIA 


$486,687 ,283 


THE MOST San Diego Union 


IMPORTANT CORNER ff 
* IN THE U.S.A. and 
w 


sos ees ey sel EVENING TRIBUNE 


CALIFORNIA 


- 


—. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. 


ADVERTISING PRINCIPLES 
AND METHODS (continued) 


Profitable Advertising in Today's Media 
and Markets by Ben Duffy. Revised 
ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. 

Profitable Retail Advertising by Joseph R. 
Rowen & D. F. Blankertz. The Ronald 
Press Co. 1951. 

Psychological Impact cf Newspaper and Ra- 
dio Advertisements by Columbia Uni- 
versity. Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search. American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Ass’n., Bureau of Advertising. 
1949. 

Putting Advertising to Work by Philip W. 
Burton. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1953. 
Radio Advertising for Retailers by C. H. 
Sandage. Harvard Business School, 

Division of Research. 1945. 

Retail Advertising for the Small Store by 
Philip W. Burton. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1951. 

Sales and Advertising Opportunities for the 
Small Manufacturer by Norman C. 
Thompkins. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
1950. 

Sales Idea Book by Printers’ Ink (period- 
ical). Funk & Wagnalls Co. 1949. 
Sales Promotion Idea Book by Printers’ Ink. 
(periodical). Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

1950. 

Scientific Advertising by Claude C. Hop- 
kins. Moore Publishing Co. 1952. 
Showmanship in Advertising by William L. 
Hendricks & Montgomery Orr. Show- 

men’s Trade Review. 1949. 

Standards and Labels for Consumers’ Goods 
by Jessie V. Coles. The Ronald Press 
Co. 1949. 

Successful Radio and Television Advertis- 
ing by Eugene F. Seehafer & J. W. 
Laemmar. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1951. 

Survey of Advertiser and Agency Buying 
Practices for Spot Radio. Standard 
Rate & Data Service, Inc. 1949. 

Technique of Clear Writing by Robert 
Gunning. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1951. 

Television Programming and Production by 
Richard Hubbell. 2nd ed. Rinehart 
& Co. 1950. 

Transit and Radio Advertising by McCor- 
mick & others. International Text- 
book. 

Transportation Advertising: 1940-1948 by 
James B. Lackey, Jr. Harvard Busi- 
ness School, Division of Research. 
1950. 

32nd Art Directors Annual. George Failes, 
editor. Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc. 
1953. 

Typographer's Desk Manual by Eugene de 
Lopatecki. The Ronald Press Co. 
Revised printing, 1949. 

Which Ad Pulled Best? by Carroll J. 
Swan. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 1951. 

Writing of Copy by Walter H. Weintz. 
New ed. International Textbook. 1949. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
AND TRENDS 


Executive Services, Letters and Daily Busi- 
ness Papers, covering Prices, Produc- 
tion, Employment, Forecasts, Trade 
Barometers, Turnover, Market Activi- 
ties and current Government or Po- 
litical Activities affecting business. 

Accountants Weekly ‘“\eport, issued by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. (Issued in 2 sec- 
tions. Section 1: Tax decisions, prob- 
lems, solutions; compensation plans 
and pensions, from a tax standpoint. 
Section 2: “What’s Happening in 
Washington” covers economic, politi- 
cal, legislative trends.) 
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Associated Industries Newsletter, issued 
twice monthly by Associated Industries 
of Cleveland, 805 N.B.C. Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. (Personnel policies, union 
contracts, employment, working con- 
ditions and other information of value 
to industrial and personnel relations 
executives. Largely confined to the 
Cleveland industrial area.) 

Babson'’s Washington Service, issued week- 
ly by Babson’s, 90 Broad St., Babson 
Park 57, Mass. (General news let- 
ter specializing in Washington activi- 
ties, business and economic situation.) 

Barron's National Business and Financial 
Weekly, published weekly by Barron’s 
Publishing Co., Inc., 388 Newbury St., 
Boston 15, Mass. (Business conditions 
and trends; commodity, political and 
foreign conditions; financial prospects 
of companies and industries; tabula- 
tion of stock earnings, prices, and divi- 
dends; recommendations to buy or sell 
securities. ) 

Brookmire Economic Service, issued weekly 
by Brookmire Economic Service, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 5, N. Y. (Com- 
mercial, economic and investment in- 
formation; market forecasts; recom- 
mendations to buy or sell securities.) 


Cleveland Trust Company Business Bulletin, 
prepared and published monthly by 
The Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. (Business conditions, statistics, 
and trends.) 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle, pub- 
lished twice weekly by William B. 
Dana Co., 25 Park Place, New York 
7, N. Y. (Fundamentals of finance 
and business; banking data; listing of 
securities with quotations.) 

Daily Labor Report, issued by The Wash- 
ington Daily Reporter System, Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., 1231 24th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 7, D.C. (For executives concerned 
with industrial relations. Covers gov- 
ernment action, legislation, orders and 
decisions; union demands, contracts, 
negotiations; arbitration; economic 
factors such as wage rates, cost of 
living, employment, productivity, 
turnover, etc.) 

Daily Report for Executives, issued by The 
Washington Daily Reporter Svstem, 
Division of the National Affairs, Inc., 
1231 24th St., N.W., Washington 7, 
D.C. (Federal legislation, regulation 
and controls; current trends; fiscal 
policies; new tax decisions; legisla- 
tive calendar, etc.) 

Dartnell Personnel Administration Service, 
published monthly by The Dartnell 
Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago 40, Ill. (For industrial and per- 
sonnel relations executives. Includes 
special reports; outlines of personnel 
plans and programs; stencil and car- 
toon service; reproduction of forms. 
Issued in loose-leaf form with filing 
guides.) 

Dartnell Sales Management Service, issued 
monthly by The Dartnell Corp., 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 
(Especially edited for sales executives. 
Includes special reports; stencil car- 
toons; sales bulletin material; sales 
training booklets, courses and man- 
uals, etc. ) 

Dun's Statistical Review, published monthly 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 99 Church 
St., New York 8, N. Y. (Bank clear- 
ings; wholesale price indexes; con- 
sumer price indexes; food price in- 
dexes; building permit values; new 
business incorporations; business fail- 
ures, U.S. and Canada; regional trade 
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TRANSFER KEY PERSONNEL 


this Worry-Free Way 


VIA NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


Other Widely Used 
NAVL SERVICES 
Displays shipped door-to- | 
door without crating. 
Branch offices relocated with 
minimum downtime. 
Delicate laboratory equip- 
ment transported safely. 4 
Sales shows moved from city 
to city on schedule. 
Modern fireproof storage 
wherever required. 
Scientific packing to safe- 
guard any shipment. 


Shifting valued employees to a new city in- 
volves family morale. Make sure the change 
of scene isn’t complicated by anxiety over 
delivery of treasured household goods. Call 
your local North American Van Lines agent 
—get safe, on-schedule moving anywhere in 
U. S., Canada, Alaska. Better move ALL 
Ways, via North American Van! 


INSPIRING BOOKLET, “The Happiest Move We Ever 
Made,” shows transferred personnel how carefully their 
possessicns will be protected. Ask NAVL agent for one or 
NAVL offers the only awk more free copies or write North American Van Lines, Dept. 
departmentalized service : ; S.M. 354, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 
for quick, safe handling y tf 


f displays ; 
—— SERVING THE MOVING NEEDS OF A CONTINENT 


What are your toughest sales problems ? 


To develop new customers? 
To close a sale with less follow-up? 

To revitalize a sale? 
To see the right person first? 


You can count on effective sales aid when 
and where it is needed with 


SALESMANSHIP 


by Richard L. Small 


You won't have to be in twenty that get orders! With this book 
places at once, solving twenty dif- your salesmen will have expert 
ferent problems. You won’t have help on their particular problems. 
to worry about a weak link in your They'll have hundreds of workable 
sales force. Here are easy-to-follow ways to GET MORE ORDERS, 
rules for each step in successful MORE EASILY. 

selling; simple, practical techniques 


ae sas ae ae aaa eae eee 
TRY IT OUT ' The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 
Give a copy to one of 


your men. If he and Please send me a copy of SALESMANSHIP. I will 1 
you both don’t welcome either remit the full price of $5.75 plus small delivery | 
this practical aid charge, or return the book in 10 days. (SAVE: Send | 
yeu eaten the check or money order and we pay delivery charge.) 

book with no further Si 

obligation. igned 


‘ ie 
Use this coupon to get Address 
your on-a proval copy 3 Bae ee Ree Renee 
? ! (This offer good only within continental limits of U.S.A.) 
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United Are-Plane Every Little Detail! 


Just One Phone Call Solves 
Your Moving Problems 


It’s easier for you...and more satisfactory to’ your 
personnel... when you move them the United Pre- 
Planned way. Your nearby UNITED Agent takes over 
all the details—all the problems—all the worries. 
And a nation-wide organization of moving specialists 


Look up 


follows through from the old home to the new. For 


UNITED Agent Pre-Planned moving...in clean, Sanitized vans...call 
in Classified  Mearest UNITED Agent listed in classified phone book. 
Phone Book #Orcontact UNITED VAN LINES, Inc.,St.Louis 17,Mo. 


& 
United VAN LINES, inc. 


MOVING WITH CARE EVERYWHERE 
OVER 400 AGENTS IN U.S. and CANADA 


Headquarters— ST. LOUIS 17, MISSOURI 


UNITED VANS EXCLUSIVELY 
ARE ®SANITIZED 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


PUBLISHERS LIST (Continued) 


South-Western Publishing Co., Inc., 634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc., 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Cal. 

State University of lowa, Room W-9, East Hall, Iowa City, Ia. 

Steward, Verne & Associates, P.O. Box 226, South Gate, Cal. 

Stravon Publishers, 113 West 57th St.,. New York 19, N.Y. 

Studio Publications, 66 Chandos Place, London, W C 2, England. (Books 
distributed by The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y.) 

Sugarman, R. R., 17 John St., New York 7, N.Y. 

Swedish Institute for Cultural Relations, Kungsgatan 34, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., 2-3 Chancery Lane, London W C 2, England. 

Sweetman, Edward W., 1 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 

Tanrath, Alexander M., Room 1000, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 5, III. 

Theobald, Paul, 5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Thomas, Charles C., Publisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, III. 

Thomas Law Book Co., 209 N. 3rd St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Toastmasters International, Inc., Santa Ana, Cal. 

Traffic Service Corp.,815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Twentieth Century Fund, The, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington 6, D.C. 

United States Corporation Co., 160 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 

University of California, Berkeley 4, Cal. 

Jniversity of California, Institute of Industrial Relations, Berkeley 4, Cal. 

Jniversity of California Press, Berkeley 4, Cal. 

Jniversity of Chicago Press, The, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, IIl. 

niversity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

niversity of Illinois, Bureau of Economic & Business Research, Urbana, III. 

Jniversity of Illinois Press, 358 Administration Bldg., Urbana, III. 

Jniversity of lowa—See State University of Iowa. 

Iniversity of Kansas, Bureau of Business Research, Lawrence, Kan. 

niversity of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Iniversity of Michigan, School of Business Administration, Ann Arbor, 

Mich. 

University of Michigan Press, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of North Carolina Press, The, Box 510, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

University of Oklahoma Press, The, Norman, Okla. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
AND TRENDS (Continued) 


barometers and summaries of trade 
activity. ) 

Economic Intelligence, issued monthly by 
the Economic Research Dept., U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Economist, The, published weekly, 22 Ryder 
St., St. James, London, S.W.1, Eng- 
land. (Thorough-going review of 
British trade and industry.) 


Fitch's Investment Service, issued by Fitch 
Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Wall St. 
New York 5, N. Y. Specific services 
are: Fitch’s Weekly Market and Busi- 
ness Review and Forecast; Fitch’s 
Bond Record; Fitch’s Stock Record. 
(monthly). 


Guaranty Survey, The, published monthly 
by The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, N.Y. (Business trends; 
statistics; wholesale price indexes.) 


Industry Forecast, issued monthly by New 
Economic Library, 1270 Broadway, 
New York 1, N.Y. (Forecasts of retail 
sales, wholesale prices, profits and pro- 
duction for the country as a whole.) 


International Financial Statistics, issued 
monthly by the Statistics Division, In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, 1818 H 
Street, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 
(World trade; international price, 
market and commodity tables; gold 
prices and production; government 
finance; bank assets; prices, wages; 
production, employment, income.) 
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FOLLOW THE 


ANC 


TIMES-STAR 


The leader in liquor sales in Cincinnati’s Hamilton County is Seagram’s 7 Crown, and you may be 
certain that the leader is in the Cincinnati Times-Star. Even stronger in 1953 than in 1952. (And 
with more linage in the Times-Star than in any other Cincinnati newspaper.) 46 years of leadership. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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PUBLISHERS LIST (Continued) 


University of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

University of Pittsburgh, Research Bureau for Retail Training, Bigelow & 
Parkman Sts., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

University of Texas, College of Business Administration, Austin 12, Tex. 

University of Washington Book Store, 4326 University Way, Seattle 5, Wash. 

University of Washington Press, 111 Thomson Hall, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Updegraff Press, Ltd., The, Harwood Bldg., Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Van Nostrand, D., Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31st St., New York 1, N.Y. 
Viking Press, Inc., The, 18 E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Wahr, George, 103-105 N. Main St., Ann Axbor, Mich. 

Waite, William W., Dept. of Industrial Engineering, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 

Washington Publishing Co., 3301 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 18, Cal. 

West Publishing Co., 50 W. Kellogg Blvd., St. Paul 2, Minn. 

Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc., 524 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 

Wheelright Lithographing Co., 975 S. W. Temple, Salt Lake City 4, Utah. 

Wilcox & Follett Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, III. 

Wiley, John, & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Williams & Wilkins Co., The, Mt. Royal & Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2, Md. 

Wilson, H. W., Co., 950-972 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y. 

Wiseman, Mark, 106 E. 31st St.,. New York 16, N.Y. 

Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., 38 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. (Formerly Witten- 
born & Co.) 

Wolfe, Lloyd R., 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, III. 

Woman’s Press, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 5, N.Y. 

World Publishing Co., The, 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 

World Trade Academy Press, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


Yale University, Labor & Management Center, 333 Cedar St.. New Haven, 
Conn. 

Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven 7, Conn. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., The,—See Prentice-Hall, Inc., which has taken 
over Ziff-Davis Trade Book Division. 


Zondervan Publishing House, 845-849 Ottawa Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. 


Qs Listeners stick 
with WBNS... 


If you’re from Scotand Yard 
here are the “clues”: WBNS 
keeps listeners on the right 
track with the top twenty 
rated programs—is the only 
CBS station in Central Ohio 
—has more listeners than all 
other local stations combined. 


If you’re from Missouri—ask 
John Blair! 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CBS tor CENTRAL OHIO y, 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
AND TRENDS (Continued) 


J. C. Aspley Letter for Sales Executives, 
issued monthly by The Dartnell Corp., 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 49, 
Ill. ( A 4page letter covering general 
business conditions, but slanted to- 
ward the sales field.) 


Journal of Commerce, The, issued daily 
(except Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days) by Twin Coast Newspapers, 
Inc., 80 Varick St., New York 13, 
N. Y. (Business and industry trends 
and news; production statistics; com- 
modity and security markets, etc.) 


Kiplinger Agricultural Letter, issued bi- 
weekly by Kiplinger Washington 
Agency, 1729 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. (Prices, trends and 
forecasts of agricultural production.) 


Kiplinger Washington Letter, issued by 
Kiplinger Washington Agency, 1729 
H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
(Trends in politics, business and in- 
dustry.) 


Management News, issued weekly by the 
American Management Ass’n., 330 
est 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
(News of American Management 
Ass'n, activities, including meetings. 


Monthly Letter on Economic Conditions, 
published by National City Bank of 
New York, 55 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y. (Conditions, trends, net income 
of leading corporations tabulated, etc.) 


Moody's Investors Service, issued by 
Moody’s Investors Service, 65 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. Specific ser- 
vices include: Moody’s Bond Record; 
Moody’s Dividend Record; Moody’s 
Stock Survey. (The Bond Record is 
issued semi-monthly; the Dividend 
Record, weekly.) 


National Industrial Conference Board 
Services, published by National Indus- 
trial Conference, 247 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Specific services in- 
clude: The Desk Sheet (single-page 
spot summary of major changes in 
business activity—issued weekly) ; 
Previews (condensed review of origi- 
nal business information—issued week- 
ly) ; Road Maps of Industry (weekly, 
multicolored chart visualizing changes 
in employment, pay rolls, wholesale 
and retail prices, cost of living, build- 
ing construction, production, agricul- 
tural conditions, taxation, public 
finance, foreign trade, etc.) ; Manage- 
ment Record (special articles on per- 
sonnel policies and procedures; cost 
of living data; collective bargaining; 
employment and unemployment; turn- 
over rates; clerical salaries; etc— 
issued monthly); Business Record 
(monthly reports on significant cur- 
rent conditions and practices affecting 
business). In addition, the service in- 
cludes Periodic Reports—Studies in 
Personnel Policy; Studies'in Business 
Policy ; Studies in Business Economics; 
Studies in Labor Statistics. (The 
above publications are issued only as 
a complete service to Associates of 
The Conference Board. Reports of 
“Studies in Business Economics” are 
available to non-Associates. ) 


This is Part | of a bibliography in 
three parts. Part II will appear in the 
April 1 issue. 

Please send all inquiries and orders 
for books direct to the publishers. 
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Economic Trends Today 
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Industrial shipments in February continue to decline, falling below 


a seasonally adjusted level of 24 billion dollars. 


The two major 


laggards in the overall industrial picture continue to be the steel 


and auto producers. Plagued by record high stocks of cars in 
dealers’ hands the auto industry still hopes for a Spring upturn 
which may finally reverse a declining trend. 


Sales Management Figures 
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THERE’S BIGGER PICTURE-WINDOWS jin the 
Growing Greensboro ABC Market—in the South’s 
No. 1 State! . Why? Because something big is 
happening to the sales picture in the Greensboro 
Market—where 1/6 of North Carolina’s people 
make 1/5 of the state’s $3-billion retail sales! ... 
If you want to sell merchandise or services in a 
fast-moving, constantly-growing market where 
there are honest-to-John sales instead of promises 
—better look at the picture in the Growing Greens- 
boro ABC Market. You’ll land your best sell- 
ing punches with the 100, 000-plus daily — 
of the GREENSBORO NEWS and RECOR 


The only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro ABC Markef, and with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 
ews and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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CAN FRANCHISE “chains” move 
national brands? Let Leo George 
tote up sales results in his Coon 
Rapids, Minn., Red & White store 
after The Saturday Evening Post- 
sponsored Family Shopping Festi- 
val: 

Heinz catsup sales up nearly 
150%. 

Campbell’s tomato soup up 48%. 

Cheerios up 30%. 

Betty Crocker cake mixes up 
more than 300%. 

French’s mustard up nearly 
200%. 
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Sales Up When Family Goes Shopping 


... Ahousewife, pushing a grocery store cart, picked up some 
Betty Crocker cake mixes (three for 89c) and some Red & White 


coffee (93c). 


... Her husband, after dropping a couple of bottles of Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup (23c) into the cart, headed for the meat sec- 
tion to buy a week's supply and ended up adding some fancy 


cheeses. 


... Three kids of varying ages patrolled the store aisles, with 
a sharp eye out for favorite boxtops and any bonus such as a 
bubble gum that the store might be giving away. 


This family group didn’t realize it, 
but they and the dozens of similar 
shopping groups jamming the store 
were part of a carefully planned and 
controlled experiment to determine 
what national advertising, when 
teamed with good merchandising, can 
do for retailers all the way down to 
the country crossroads storekeeper. 

Three distinct sections of industry, 
all vitally interested in good merchan- 
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dising and advertising, were involved 
in this experiment. 

There were representatives of The 
Saturday Evening Post, which carries 
advertising on scores of nationally 
known food products, and which has 
been running a series of house ads 
promoting a “family shopping festi- 
val.” - 

There were representatives of the 
Slocum-Bergren Co., Minnezpolis, 


wholesale grocers who do the buying 
and assist with the merchandising for 
some 175 privately-owned Red & 
White stores in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. (There are about 8,000 Red 
& White stores in the country. Other 
wholesalcrs supply them in other sec- 
tions of the country. ) 

Finally, there was the storekeeper 
himself, facing the problem of using 
good promotional material and im- 
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MIDWEST FARMERS 
THEMSELVES TELL YOU 
THEIR SPENDING WILL BE... 


-your Midwest sales by 
selling them in the publication 
they prefer above all others... 


b= pon ees poy rg a nye ron ay wnties ¢ 

wi e sharply up in 1954. Midwest farm market sales of 321 

different kinds of products and services are estimated in the study PREFERENCE SURVEY 

which, in the nine years it has been conducted, always has beea Conducted by 

surprisingly accurate. BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC. 

Another new study, conducted by one of the country’s largest 

advertising agencies shows you that Midwest Unit Farm Papers RAPE ore 44% 

have 38% more preference than the four national farm magazines MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 

combined. Get A sew facts to help you sell the farm market where: AEE 
° a nPop is more than double the average for the PUSUCATION “A” This survey of 6,049 Midwest 
remainder of the country. c 
e Rural population dominates and farmers are local dealers’ ee ee ede tee 
best customers. sescenieigaraendindl Papen tent for eB Cour of 
e You can deliver your message to 9 out of 10 of the best farm aS 4% Ge etitenst tit : 
families through the Midwest Farm Paper Unit with one PUBLICATION “C” combined. Write for your 
order, one plate at a substantial saving in rates. w 2% copy of this interesting study 

SALES OFFICES AT: 250 Park Avenue, New York 17 ¢ 59 East Madison Street, PUBLICATION “0” Of major media. 

Chicago 3 « Russ Building, Son Francisco 4 « 1324 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 17 

505 N. Ervay St., Dallas 1. 


MIDWEST #@“7/“ UNIT 
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proved merchandising ideas in an ef- 
fort to keep the chains from getting 
his business volume. 

The SEP people knew what they 
were doing. They were convinced 
they were doing a good job for the 
food manufacturers, but they needed 
a dramatic way of proving it to the 
manutacturers. 

SEP, in devising the family shop- 
ping festival series of promotions, had 
utilized some facts known to any 
When Mother shops alone, 
she cuts down on this and that to 
stay within the budget. When Father 
is along, he buys better grades of 


grocer. 


meats, tosses in extra food products 
that interest him particularly. When 
the whole family is there, the shop- 
ping trip becomes a big project and 
the total outlay rockets. 

The SEP people approached the 
Slocum-Bergren Co., which has a 
reputation in the food wholesale in- 
dustry for jumping on an idea when 
it is hot. 

The idea was that special mer- 
chandising efforts in the Red & 
White stores be geared to the current 
family shopping festival advertise- 
ment, and that representatives of the 
food manufacturers be brought into 


ONCENTRATIC 


chore Ccourds / 


ACTION ON the basketball court 
covers a lot of ground. 

BUT THE PLAYERS concentrate 
their efforts on just one vital spot 
—the basket. After all, that’s the 
place that pays off! 

SUCCESSFUL advertisers sell South- 
ern California the same way. They 
concentrate on the rich, populous 
“payoft” portion of the market — 


Los Angeles Evening 


the Los Angeles City and Retail 
Trading Zone! That's where 74.7 
per cent of all Southern Califor- 
nians live and where 75.9 per cent 
of Southern California's retail sales 
are made. And that’s where the 
big Herald - Express concentrates 
92.1 per cent of its more than 
300,000 circulation. 


re 


HERALD-EXPRESS 


“Largest Daily Circulation in the Weer 4 Largest City”’ 


| Represented Nationally by oe Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


the Minneapolis area to see for them- 
selves. Slocum-Bergren jumped on it. 
The mechanics were worked out this 
way: 

Sixteen stores, representing every 
phase of a Red & White operation, 
were used as checkpoints. Sixteen as- 
sorted items ranging from Armour 
Hams to General Foods Jello to Gen- 
eral Mills cake mixes and flour prod- 
ucts, were closely watched. 

Inventories on the 16 products 
were taken Feb. 10. Another inven- 
tory was taken Feb. 17, to determine 
normal turnover. The special sales 
were scheduled Feb. 18, geared to the 


SEP issue dated Feb. 20 but which 


is distributed Feb. 17. 
ventory was Feb. 24. 

Slocum-Bergren scheduled _ their 
normal full-page, local newspaper ad- 
vertising space but it went to color, 
instead of black and white, where 
color was available, such as in the 
Minneapolis papers. Then it used 
these advertisements for circulars, 
bearing names of the _ individual 
stores. Some 165,000 of the circulars 
were put out, some stores electing to 
cover an entire county. 


The final in- 


Compare with Private Brands 


While the advertisements empha- 
sized the Post-advertised articles, Slo- 
cum-Bergren included several of their 
own items, such as Red & White 
coffee, shortening and the pineapple 
line. They wanted to see how the 
private lines would move compared 
with nationally advertised products. 

Then the company sent invitations 
to 214 major food suppliers, who ad- 
vertise in the Post, to watch what 
happened. More than 100 companies 
sent acceptances and 97 management- 
level representatives showed up. 

The manufacturers’ representatives 
were divided into three manageable 
groups and taken out to assorted 
stores. 

SALES MANAGEMENT'S vantage 
point was a Red & White super 
market in the village of Coon Rapids 
(no foolin’) north of Minneapolis. 

Coon Rapids is typical of thou- 
sands of suburban areas in the coun- 
try. It was farming community, along 
the Mississippi river, until Minneap- 
olis burst its seams as people reached 
for living space. 

Two years ago, the place where the 
Red & White store stands now was a 
hazelnut thicket. Cows grazed across 
the road. The Red & White store 
opened there in January, 1953. To- 
day, the shopping center includes a 
drug store, hardware store, 5c and 
10c, furniture store, auto supply, bar- 
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No. 2 in a series of Rare CREATURES: 


THE FLAT-FOOTED FUDDY 


dreams of cracker-barrel days and can’t stand products that sell too fast 


A FLAT-FOOTED FUDDY is a storekeeper who 
refuses to stock what the customer wants. 


Which means he doesn’t have to refill shelves 
or bother with busy customers. 


Naturally the FUDDy is a rare creature, 
almost extinct. 


The modern retailer, fortunately, carries the 
products that move the fastest—the brands that 
customers want. 


This message prepared by Bureau of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, and presented in the interest of 
better understanding ot newspapers’ role in selling today, by. . . 
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He is sure, of course, that the brand prefer- 
ences come from the influence of newspaper 
ads. So he himself advertises in the newspaper 
because he knows that just about all his 
customers read it. 


In fact retailers last year spent 85% of their 
money telling their customers where to buy 
these national brands. 


All business is local ...and so are all 
newspapers! 


The South Send Tribune 


EXECUTIVE roll-around | 


WHITEBOARD EASEL 


This deluxe and ultra modern Whiteboard has 2 
sides, both for use with the large paper writing 
pads, or charts of every type. All aluminum and 
mounted on ball bearing casters. This great 
Executive Easel ma grees the finest conference 
room, Other models. Write for free catalog. 


Box 609 Sta. A 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


ORAVISUAL CO. INC. 


JOHN T. EVERETT 


Manufacturers’ 
Sales Representatives 


Hardware Appliances 
Industrial Supplies 


Representatives and Warehouses 
in Principal Southern Cities 


ESTABLISHED 1913 


100 PHOTO STAMPS 


GLOSSY PHOTOS $1.00 
IN STAMP SIZE 


Made from any photo or snap- 
shot, perforated and gummed 
like stamps. Ideal for letters, 
invitations, announcements, 
greeting cards, any business or 
personal use, nd $i. ‘or 
100 stamps (or 50 double size). 
Photo safely returned. Delivery 
Actual size one week. Free Samples. J. 
Posner, 95 Madison Av., N.Y. 16 


ber and beauty shop, service station, 
office for two doctors and a dentist, 
a real estate office, lawyer’s office and 
cafe. There are about 6,000 persons 
in the drawing area, practically all 
in new homes. 

Leo George, the Red & White 
store owner, had the super market 
decked with streamers (from SEP) 
identifying various products as being 
advertised in the Post. He had ad- 
vertised the sale in a double-page in 
the Anoka Union Shopper, published 
five miles to the north, utilizing mats 
also available from the Post, and 
mats in full-page from his supplier. 

(George happened to be 37 years 
old the day the manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives were there. He had man- 
aged a chain store, before opening the 
Coon Rapids place with assistance on 
the location from Slocum-Bergren. 
His first promotion involved a set of 
mixing bowls, the first bowl being 
given to anyone entering the store 
and the remaining bowls in the set 
being given away with $5 orders. His 
volume has grown steadily. ) 

George didn’t need to wait for the 
inventory figures to be completed. 
He’d make a tour of the store and 
return with reports such as: 

“Ordinarily, in this store, Duncan 
Hines cake mixes outsell anything 
else, two to one . . . Today, the Gen- 
eral Mills products are way out in 
front... 

“T don’t recognize these next two 
families coming down the aisle. They 


must ordinarily shop down the high- 
way... 

“The sale of Van Camp’s Pork 
and Beans is about 300% of normal.” 

At the end of two days of special 
events George estimated he had bare- 
ly broken even on some of the special 
items but the traffic pulled into the 
store and increased total sales a mini- 
mum of 15%. 

The final checkup for the Coon 
Rapids store showed sale of Camp- 
bell’s tomato soup up 48% ; Cheerios 
up 30%; Betty Crocker cake mixes 
up better than 300%; Heinz catsup 
up nearly 150% and French’s mus- 
tard up nearly 200%. The store 
moved 78 cans of Green Giant peas, 
compared with a normal shelf stock 
of 24 cans. 

Libby’s tomato juice and the pri- 
vate brand tomato juice of Red & 
White ran neck and neck, each gain- 
ing within a point or two of 250%. 

The Red & White brand lines, 
assisted by large point-of-sale dis- 
plays, showed big gains. Sale of 
pound vacuum bags of coffee was up 
nearly 300% ; cans of early June peas 
nearly equalled that figure and three- 
pound tins of shortening topped nor- 
mal sales by 140%. 

It seemed pretty apparent that the 
independent stores, which still top 
the chains nearly two to one in sales 
volume in the Minneapolis area, can 
continue to hold their own through 
alert merchandising. 

The End 


Marketing Execs — 


with ADVERMATS, which are 


Bermuda vacation. 


An MG May Be Yours! 


Marketing executives who are MG-happy have a chance to own 
one, no matter what the little woman may say. Perfo Mat & Rubber 
Co., Inc., which manufactures ADVERMAT, is launching a big contest, 
with a sleek new MG sports car as first prize. 


The contest, which got under way March 1, is open only to adver- 
tising, sales, marketing and agency executives. The company is pro- 
moting the contest with full-page advertisements in six sales and 
advertising publications. Object: To familiarize marketing executives 
“life-time” natural rubber point-of- 
purchase display mats with product name, trademark and selling die 
cut and inlaid through the entire depth of the mat. 


The contest is a question and answer type, based on ADVERMAT, 
its uses and the people who use them. 


P.S. If you don’t fancy a sports car, try for second place: It’s a 
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Whatever Your 
Food Store Product 


—This Food Store Panel 
Conducted For Us By 
The A. C. Nielsen Co. Will Help You 


Speed Your Sales 
; in Greater 
Cleveland! 
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fg This continuing study is a full and 
comprehensive report, from an adequate sample, of 
sales and sales influence details of a good variety 
of products. This penetrating expression of market 
activity will be a vital aid to all who sell through 
the food stores of this area. 


There are many variables, by type of store and by 
economic area, which are common to the sale of 
almost all food store products. 


These audits express consumer purchase, distribu- 
tion and inventory for the total County. 


One of the great values of the reports is that they 
distinguish these by corporate chain vs. all other 
stores, and by the two major economic areas of the 
County, which contain approximate halves of the 
County’s families. 
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Here is a directional influence to your sales and 
advertising activity for any food store product. 


A few of the many other facts of common inter- 
est to be reported are: The relation of sales to 
distribution... Ratio of retailer stocks to sales, 
to express stock turn...Sales volume trends, in 
total and per store handling... Product type 
trends within commodity groups... Retailer 
co-operation in store displays, advertising and 
coupon redemption... Consumer sales influence 
created by special advertising promotions. 


See and study these reports for their fullness of 
sales influence detail, and for the facts they will 
supply to aid your own planning of sales and ad- 
vertising in the Greater Cleveland Market. 


. 
(While, Ud @ if you want these reports 
®@ to come to you regularly. 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 
New York * Chicago * Detroit * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Atlanta 
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“Management Market" 
(Continued from page 37) 


MANAGEMENT GROUP SHOWS 
BIGGEST MAGAZINE GAINS 


1950 


NATION’S BUSINESS 1.3 


U.S. NEWS AND 
WORLD REPORT 3.1 


FORTUNE 41 
BUSINESS WEEK 7.4 
NEWSWEEK 10.2 
TIME 23.8 
WALL STREET JOURNAL* | 3.0 


TOTAL, MANAGEMENT 
GROUP 


*daily newspaper 


The total of all magazines measured by Publishers Information Bureau, 
Inc., showed a gain of 8,815 pages in 1953 over 1950, or 12%; 4,735 
of these increased pages came from the management group alone — or 
55% of the total magazine increase. 

In advertising dollars the management group accounted for 25% of the 
all-over magazine gain in that 3-year period: 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


1953 % GAIN 


1.7 28.1% 


8.8 185.8% 
6.9 

13.1 

15.2 

35.4 


7.0 133.0% 


The AMA survey covered salaries, 
bonuses and contributions to retire- 
ment funds of 15,000 executives of 
1,868 companies in 50 industries. 
Sales of all industries climbed an 
average of 5°, but net profits de- 
clined 12%. Although salaries were 
up nearly 49%, reduced profits 
brought bonuses down 11.7% and 
retirement contributions down 3%. 

For 1951, the AMA showed top 
management income 5.4% higher 
than in 1950, and in 1950 10.30% 
more than in 1949, 

Analyzing the AMA’s survey for 
1951 in Fortune for June 1953, Gil- 
bert Burck pointed out that “the pay 
line between (top policy) and lesser 
executives is usually around $20,000.” 
Rarely did more than three officers 
make more than $100,000. Other 
director-officers averaged, with size 
of company, from $11,800 to $38.- 
000. ‘Middle managers’’—divisional, 
plant, sales, etc., averaged, before 
bonuses, $12,000 . . . “with the maxi- 
mum average potential $14,000.” 
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In Fortune for January 1953, 
Arch Patton of McKinsey & Co.; 
management consultants, showed that 
between 1939 and 1950 industry in- 
creased number of employes 50% and 
profits almost 300%. But while 
white-collar and hourly workers’ 
wages more than doubled and super- 
visors’ and foremen’s rose 83%, av- 
erage gross compensation of middle 
managers went up only 45% and of 
top managers only 35%. Adjusted 
for tax and cost-of-living increases, 
the middle managers’ personal buying 
power was reduced 40% and the top 
managers’ 59%. 

Among total employes of large 
companies top managers comprise 
0.1% and middle managers 0.9%. 
In the 11-year period Patton found 
the median share of top management 
compensation dropping from 2% of 
total wage-and-salary bill to 1.2%. 

Still the “average” middle man- 
ager is paid three times as much and 
the top manager at least five times 
as much as the skilled employe. Even 


after taxes he has a lot more to spend. 

Between 1950 and 1953 the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board shows that av- 
erage U.S. family income expanded 
from $3,750 to $4,560. At the same 
time average annual income of Busi- 
ness Week's subscribers expanded 
from $16,940 to $18,255. (Two- 
thirds of BW’s readers are top man- 
agers; nearly half are in manufac- 
turing.) . . . Average family income 
of Fortune readers is $18,500: 45% 
top managers, 40% in manufactur- 
ing... . Wall Street Journal: $16,- 
732; more than half top managers. 
28.5% in manufacturing. . Na 
tion's Business: head of family nearly 
$12,000; 85° owners, partners or 
top managers in a wide variety of 
businesses, of which 159% are in 
manufacturing. (A/edian income of 
SM’s readers is $18,300: median net 
worth, $50,700.) 

General newsweeklies reach more 
varied but still pretty prosperous 
audiences, including a lot of manag- 
ers. U.S. News & World Report 
shows a family income average of 
$14,503. Three-fourths of subscrib- 
ers are managerial, and 25% in man- 
ufacturing. Nearly 80% of 
Newsweek's family heads are in in- 
dustry or business. Of these 29% are 
administrative and 24 operating 
executives. Average family income is 
$11,896. . . . Even though its circu- 
lation is nearly twice as large as any 
of these others, Time reports $11,082. 

Combined circulation of the seven 
is nearly five million. If you multi- 
plied this by an average subscriber 
income of say $14,000, you'd have 
an aggregate personal income of 
$70 billion. Such a total, of course, 
would be reduced by subscriber dupli- 
cation—but would be raised again 
by pass-on management readership. 

(Many vertical business magazines 
also reach and serve a lot of higher- 
income and_higher-influence man- 
agers. In fact, the news and _hori- 
zontal business publications have 
risen to supplement, and in no sense 
to supplant them. In 1953 those spe- 
cialized business publications which 
are audited, as members of Associ- 
ated Business Publications and/or 
National Publishers Association, had 
record circulations and advertising 
volume, both in pages and dollars.) 

Although the income line between 
top and middle managers in manufac- 
turing may be around $20,000, above 
it the sky is still the limit. Through 
“capital gains” and otherwise, money 
can be kept. For instance, the median 
estimated value of securities held by 
Wall Street Jeurnal subscribers is 
mure than $75,000, and median net 
worth of these managers is $90,000. 
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31/,-million people with 4!/,-billion dollars to spend look 
to Dallas, buy in Dallas, are guided by The Dallas Morning 
News — the only newspaper that covers the 72-county 


Dallas Market! 


% PAGES IN \ PARTS — PRICE 5 CENTS 


Circulation 183,583 — Sundays, 190,318 
(Publisher's Statement: Sept. 30, 1953) 


CRESMER AND WOODWARD, INC. ® National Representatives 


DALLAS’ LARGEST NEWSPAPER e More people buy The 
News...imore people read The News... more people are in- 
fluenced by The News than any other North Texas newspaper. 
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What do managers and their fam- 
ilies buy? 

To advertising prospects these pub- 
lications talk in terms of personal 
progress, prosperity and “arrival.” 
WSJ appeals to those who are “get- 
ting ahead in business.”’ Time tells 
of “men on the way up” and “men 
in two positions to buy” (personally 
and corporately). Newsweek sells 
“the top of the market.” Fortune 
reaches the “businessman of stature.” 
USN@WR is “America’s class news 
magazine.” Business Week has “selec- 
tive circulation.” Nation’s Business 
settles for “the most businessmen, 
wherever they are.” 

Managers buy in proportion to 
their stature . . . or ambitions. The 
Fortune subscriber owns 9.1 suits of 
clothes, for which he pays $94.29 
each (and the Newsweek man boasts 
5.4 hats). The Fortune-ate pays 
$19.72 for shoes and $6.10 for a shirt. 
In New York he shops at such places 
as Saks 5th Avenue, Lord & Taylor, 
Altman’s, Brooks Brothers (and 
Macy’s). In addition to 5.5 pairs of 
shoes, the Newsweeker owns 31.9 
ties and 28.4 dress and sports shirts. 

Several surveys prove that man- 
agers spend money to get around. In 
two recent years nearly half of the 
Fortune people made two trips out- 
side the U.S. (Four-fifths of them 
went to Canada or Mexico.) ... 
USNews & World Report claims 
that four “class” magazines—Time, 
Newsweek, The New Yorker and 
itself—reach more travel customers 
with their combined 3.6 million cir- 
culation than do Life and The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, with more than 
nine million. Four-fifths of higher- 
income families travel on vacation. 

A third of Nation’s Businessmen 
(owners and partners) buy cars for 
business use—averaging 10 cars each 
—and six in seven have personal cars. 
NB also estimates that, of 8.6 mil- 
lion trucks in the country, 25% are 
owned by its subscribers. . . . z Against 
a national average of 74%, 93% of 
Time readers own one personal car. 
‘Twenty-seven percent of these motor- 
ing families have two or more cars 
(vs. the nation’s 11%)... . USN- 
WR shows that three-fourths of its 
car-owning families bought within the 
previous 18 months. 

Managers also stay home. Median 
value of a Wall Street Journalite’s 
year-around home is $40,000. One- 
fourth of all readers own a summer 
home. 

The year-around homes, at least, 
should be efficient . . . full of gadgets 
for: economy, labor-saving and com- 
fort. Look how Time subscribers 
have kept ahead of the rest of us: 
Between 1950 and 1952, U.S. own- 
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ership of home freezers rose from 
5 to 9%, while Time freezers ad- 
vanced from 12 to 20%. Room air 
conditioners: U.S. steady at 1%; 
Time up from 3 to 10%. Electric 
dishwashers: U.S. up from 2 to 3%; 
Time up 8 to 14%. From automatic 
washers and electric blankets to pow- 
er lawnmowers the management mar- 
ket is moving ahead. ... 


How wide is the manager's buying 
influence? 


Three-fifths of MVSJ_ subscribers 
report having a lot to say about com- 
pany expenditures for entertainment, 
gifts and contributions. The average 
Fortune man spends annually (and 
charges to his expense account) 
$310.24 on business gifts for em- 
ployes, associates and customers. . . 
and pays $132.80 for them out of his 
own pocket. For 245,000 subscribers 
these two items total $11 million. 

Frequently, top managers are board 
members of other companies. Of 
Business Week's subscribers in manu- 
facturing, 38% have more than one 
business connection. (In finance and 
in wholesale-retail BW’s proportions 
are 34.28 and 17%.) One-third of 
all WSJ and Fortune subscribers are 
on “outside” boards. 

As for civic leadership: USN&- 
WR shows that more than half of 
its families have ‘“‘present or past off- 
cers of some community or profes- 
sional organization.” In a current 
study of 347 subscribers in York, 
Pa., NB found 60% rated by fellow 
townsmen as “influential citizens.” 
. . « More than a third of Fortune 
subscribers are officers and two-fifths 
are members of the building commit- 
tee of the school board. Half are ofh- 
cers and more than a quarter build- 
ing-committee members of churches. 


Who does company buying? 


Usually, of course, in companies 
large enough to rate such a function- 
ary, the order is signed by the Pur- 
chasing Agent. But increasingly he 
orders only what others have speci- 
fied. One study shows that, although 
Purchasing signs 87% of orders, it 
decides on only 27% of sellers. 

Most newer and smaller com- 
panies—and between 1946 and 1952 
the number of firms in the Census 
“manufacturing and construction” 
group increased 499% —don’t rate a 
formal Purchaser. In larger com- 
panies—especially for big orders or 
new types of material and equipment 
—quite a lot of players may get on 
the ‘“‘purchasing”’ team. 

Of 1,383 makes of products cov- 
ered in a “Survey of Industrial 
Buying Practices” for National In- 


dustrial Advertisers Association (fi- 
nanced by F. W. Dodge Corp), 
1,312 vendors were contacted; 912 
salesmen were called in; 512 pur- 
chases made. 

For 92.5% of purchases, “inter- 
nal influences” led to -the action. 
Main reasons for “shopping” were 
“programmed enlargement or re- 
placement,” 47.5% and “introduc- 
tion of products or models,” 19.8%. 

Whereas operating management 
ranked high in stating the need for 
equipment, engineers had a major 
role in determining material and 
component parts. But “sales execu- 
tives were observed to state the need 
for product improvements (compon- 
ents) and for equipment and materi- 
als.” Purchasing agents ranked after 
engineers and operating managers on 
materials, and had even less to say 
about equipment and components. 

Top management’s part in calling 
salesmen in grew with amount of 
purchase from 4.6% to 11.9% of 
participants. Operating manager’s 
weight rose from 26 to 29.3%. 
Engineers were relatively strong 
throughout. But Purchasing declined. 

An average of 2.7 makes were 
considered before each _ purchase. 
Main factors in bringing ‘makes 
bought” to buyer’s attention were, 
in order, catalog, directory (trade or 
telephone), salesman’s call, and “saw 
in advertisement.” 


Big Brass Decides 


The big brass, of course, hold the 
final purse-strings. For Business 
Week, Dun & Bradstreet interviewed 
purchasing agents of 100 companies 
capitalized at $1 million or more, 
and learned that general management 
had three and one-half times as many 
representatives as other groups in 
buying decisions. Top officers, with 
directors and committees, also made 
53% of brand decisions. 

Another D&B study for BW 
(‘Who Participates in Industrial 
Buying Decisions?”) covered 100 
non-routine, non-repetitive transac- 
tions. These included machinery and 
machine tools, materials-handling 
equipment, office machines and equip- 
ment and other items. Not counting 
committee members, five people took 
part in the average transaction. 

In a current report on “How Top 
Management Influences Today’s Pur- 
chasing Decisions,” Business Week 
presents findings from district sales 
managers of 79 companies in indus- 
tries ranging from air-conditioning 
and chemicals-piastics to materials- 
handling and packaging: 79% of 
them call on top management; 83% 
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say top management influences pur- 
chasing; 79% tell a different story 
to top management. 

Meanwhile, 60% of sales manag- 
ers replying in an SM survey (“Do 
You Breed Goats?”) say their com- 
panies are planning major changes 
this year in package and product de- 
sign—in which 79% of them will 
have a part. 

Steps and influences in purchases 
by 24 businesses in Canton O., were 
shown by Newsweek in a brochure, 
issued in 1950, ‘Targets for Sales to 


Industry.” In_ these 
transactions — by manufacturers, a 
bank, a hotel and Canton Water 
Works—113 men were involved, or 
an average of nearly six. And “buy- 
ing influences” ranged from two to 
16. Often the Sales Director's part 
was cited. 

Of course, the Purchasing Dire-- 
tor, however, still has a job to do. 
The quest for “sources” and the co- 
operation to get their best can be 
dificult, and the approach to it 
highly organized and quite ‘“‘scien- 
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tific.’ For example, Ford Motor’s 
Vice-President Irving A. Duffy di- 
rects 500 purchasers and their assist- 
ants in getting annually $2.5 billion 
of items from 6,000 vendors. 

Nevertheless, the ‘new’ Ford 
company has been reorganized, among 
other ways, into 16 product divisions. 
And the managers who make and sell 
these products have a lot to say about 
what goes into them. 


How decentralized is buying? 


Most larger companies today are 
expanding more through multiplica- 
tion of facilities than through single- 
plant expansion. Many are growing 
in part through additional lines. 

From coast to coast the map is be- 
ing dotted by plants of ““New York” 
or “Chicago” outfits. Electric Storage 
Battery Co. of Philadelphia produces 
in a dozen states, and General Mills 
of Minneapolis has stretched its 
facilities from Washington State to 
Texas and New York. 

In the process’ individual com- 
panies become a lot of “local mar- 
kets.” 

Studying 33 of its then 71 plants, 
in just seven of the 26 states where 
it produces, du Pont found in 1951 
that 12 New Jersey plants had pay- 
rolls of $75 million and made in-state 
purchases of $45 million. Five New 
York plants: payrolls $24 million; 
in-state purchases $18 million. Seven 
Virginia and West Virginia plants: 
payrolls $65 million ; Va.-W.Va. pur- 
chases $40 million. Six ‘Tennessee 
and South Carolina plants: payrolls 
$33 million; in-state buying $7,251,- 
000. Three Texas plants in fact 
bought more there — $13 million — 
than the $12 million they paid em- 
ployes. In seven states 10,000 sup- 
pliers sold du Pont. For all its opera- 
tions du Pont deals with 30,000. 

Diversification of lines spreads 
“buying influences,” too. This com- 
pany’s 1,200 products and product 
lines now are grouped into 10 de- 
partments—each of which, du Pont 
explains, “operates very much like an 
independent company.” Its general. 
manager decides on “all matters that 
determine the success of the depart- 
ment’s business.” ¢}n his own he may 
make purchasing isions up to $50,- 
000. With approval of one vice- 
president he may spend $100,000. 

In General Electric’s new decen- 
tralized setup (described in SM Oc- 
tober 1, 1952) 21 division managers 
and under them 51 department man- 
agers all are given greater authority. 

From a new $200 million plant at 
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Louisville, for example, C. K. Rieger, 
major appliance division manager, 
runs a big business. Once top man- 
agement in New York has approved 
his annual budget, he and his group 
are on their own. Business Weck re- 
ports that Rieger can spend up to 
$100,000 on capital equipment, with- 
out prior approval, and make salary 
decisions up to $12,000. 

We can think of two good-size 
manutacturers who still insist that 
any expenditure, respectively, of more 
than $500 and $2,500 must be ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors. 


But the trend seems to be that, when 
middle managers or division managers 
are given a job to do, they are given 
the spending power to get it done. 

Increasingly, this applies to capital 
expenditures, too. 


How big is the capital goods mar- 
ket? 

After a record $28 billion in 1953, 
capital expenditures are expected to 
decline only 4% in 1954. From De- 
partment of Commerce data, Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s Department of Eco- 
nomics estimates that manufacturing- 
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mining expenditures will dip from 
$13.5 to $12.5 billion, and transpor- 
tation expenditures from $2.75 to 
$2.30 billion. However, utilities 
would continue to spend $4.4 million. 
Commercial and _ other _ businesses 
would rise from $7 to $7.3 billion. 

All manufacturing expenditures 
are expected to drop 8%, from $12.7 
to $11.7 billion. Several industries 
would spend less—from steel, 24% 
to petroleum, 2%. But food would 
spend the same and electrical machin- 
ery would lay out 10% and automo- 
biles 15% more. 


How can you reach these buyers? 

The man who’ makes the sales calls 
is—or should be—the personal peak 
of a pyramid of selling influences 
composed of catalogs and_ vertical 
business papers, direct mail, exhibits 
and other factors. 

For products and services of fairly 
wide application in business and in- 
dustry, the publications which pro- 
mote the “management market” offer 
themselves as painless and profitable 
means of reaching many diversified 
managers regularly across the U.S. 

Thirty percent or more of Wail/ 
Street Journal readers “‘specify or 
authorize,” in order, the purchase of 
insurance, advertising, office equip- 
ment, bank services. One-fourth have 
to do with buying trucks and com- 
pany cars; one-fifth, building ma- 
terials, plant structures and machin- 
ery, and real estate. Half of 
Fortune readers have “influence” on 
plant and office equipment; one-third 
on insurance, raw materials, construc- 
tion equipment. Of Nation’s 
Business subscribers, 94.3% “do or 
may influence purchases” and 84.3% 
exercise ‘‘purchasing veto power.” ... 
Of some 693,900 Newsweek subscrib- 
ers in business and industry, 46.4% 
“influence” purchase of equipment 
and supplies. Specifically, more than 
one-fifth of them have a hand in 
materials-handling equipment, busi- 
ness machines and electric motors. 
Time, USN@&WR and_ Business 
W eek cover a lot of “influencers”’ too. 

A substantial investment for many 
companies is in advertising. In 1954 
more than $8 billion will be devoted 
to it. Some 15,000 “national” adver- 
tisers will be engaged in it, of which 
hundreds will spend $1 million to 
$50 million for it. . . . The total 
advertising budget and program may 
be approved by the board or the exec- 
utive committee. But the factors 
which compose it have been carefully 
weighed and included by others. 
From 410 executives of 288 com- 
panies, Business Wee. finds that, ex- 
cluding the advertising manager, the 
sales manager (78%) leads as a par- 
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ticipant in media decisions. In half 
the companies surveyed, he is “most 
active in selecting specific media.” 


What do managers read? 


A manager today must know more 
about more things than ever before. 
Management itself has become some- 
what of a “‘science.” In addition to 
knowing and doing his own job well 
enough so that he won't lose it, the 
ambitious manager learns about jobs 
higher up. The top manager must 
know a fair amount about functions 
and problems (from excess profits 
taxes and public relations to the 
CIO) which did not produce ulcers 
in his predecessor three decades ago. 

‘Today, more than ability to make 
and sell are needed to keep a business 
going. The manager finds not only 
other companies in his industry but 
other industries grabbing for his pros- 
pects’ dollars. Some of these new com- 
petitors may offer “new and revolu- 
tionary’ products and processes. He 
has learned that “Washington” is not 
just a remote town full of monu- 
ments, and that the ukases of a Rus- 
sian Kremlin today may profoundly 
affect his business tomorrow. 

In three decades the Fact Industry 
has grown fast. 

Probably the most exhaustive study 
of “Reading Habits of Business Ex- 
ecutives” was published five years 
ago in the [/arvard Business Review. 
Among information sources available 
the authors, Edward C. Bursk and 
Donald T. Clark, found 1,600 busi- 
ness papers, 577 commercial and 
financial digests and newsletters, and 
an annual output of 500 business 
books. 

Two-thirds of the Review sub- 
scribers studied were company ofh- 
cers: one-third were in middle-man- 
agement. The ‘average’ executive, 
Bursk and Clark said, ‘‘does a great 
deal of reading related to his business 
interests.” He takes a business news- 
paper; a trade publication in his own 
field; “subscribes to four maga- 
zines of general business interest’; 
buys business books; “makes heavy 
use of digests and reports, and often 
falls back on the reference service of 
libraries for help on special topics.”’ 

The average executive subscribed 
to two and one-half vertical trade 
papers; the higher executive to one 
and one-half. He devoted to them 
one and three-quarter hours per is- 
sue. Business and news magazines got 
two hours. For aid in “decisions on 
business policy,” business papers stood 
first, followed by business newspa- 
pers, and business and news maga- 
zines. 

Among the last group Time then 
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led in reaching executives, with 63%, 
followed by Business Week, 59%. 
These two together reached 86% of 
the entire sample. But other combin- 
ations were fairly close. (And circu- 
lation gains since 1949 of some of 
these publications — specifically U.S. 
News & World Report and Wall 
Street Journal—may have altered the 
standings. ) 

Ninety-one percent read _ business 
books, and only 11% restricted this 
reading to their own “field.”” Among 
237 titles mentioned, top categories 
were: Industrial and personnel man- 
agement, 32; principles of economics, 
25; marketing, 19; management prin- 
ciples-business_ policy, 18; money, 
banking and finance, 18. 

No questions were asked about di- 
gests and newsletters. But from vol- 
untary mentions Bursk and Clark 
guessed that “at least 20°” of these 
executives subscribed to such services. 


How are the news-and-manage- 
ment publications doing? 


These publications sell timely 
facts, broad coverage, brevity, clarity 
and usefulness. They deal in wide- 
ranging problems, tell what the prob- 
lems mean, and may even suggest 
solutions. Several make projections— 
turning out tomorrow’s “facts” to- 
day. Such forecasts, by news maga- 
zines and newsletters, seem to find 
ready readers among managers, who 
themselves already are at work on 
1955 quotas and 1960 objectives. 
And when the seers guess badly (as 
some did in 1948, for instance, in 
electing Tom Dewey president) this 
fails to faze either editors or readers. 
With the crystal ball the editors still 
have a pretty good batting average. 
One, indeed, claims .900 

They did not all set out to serve 
a business ‘‘management market.” 

In 1889 Wall Street Journal 
started to keep track of finance. Six 
decades later, by 1942, circulation 
was only 35,000. But by then the 
target had been widened to cover, 
primarily, business and industry. The 
Journal's latest six-month circulation 
average was 258,000. 

Nation's Business began, in 1912, 
as a house organ of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Then Merle 
Thorpe turned it into the first maga- 
zine for businessmen generally. (NB 
also led in telling managers what 
Washington meant in their lives.) In 
the last decade circulation grew from 
387,000 to 789,000. 

In 1929 McGraw-Hill bought 
from A. W. Shaw Co. the monthly 
Magazine of Business and named it 
Business Week. Emphasis on news, 
wider on-the-spot coverage and util- 


ity—for a_ higher-bracket manage- 
ment market—has stepped up circu- 
lation from 80,000 to 250,000. 

Time, Inc., picked February, 1930, 
for the birth of Fortune. The price 
was $1 a copy, $10 a year; the cir- 
culation guaranty 30,000. Today, at 
a higher price, it is 245,000. 

The 1930 Fortune, wrote Editor 
Henry R. Luce, would ‘reflect in- 
dustrial life in ink and paper and 
word and picture as the finest sky- 
scraper reflects it in stone and steel 
and architecture . . . The magazine’s 
name is Fortune since it deals with 
the factors which control the for- 
tunes of every man’’; but also because 
it sought especially to attract “those 
active, intelligent individuals who 
have a relatively large stake’ in in- 
dustry and commerce. 

In 1948 (when advertising had 
fallen from a wartime peak of 1,434,- 
000 lines to 880,000) Luce prefaced 
a “new” Fortune: It would “assist in 
the successful development of Amer- 
ican business at home and abroad,” 
and would “report vividly and coher- 
ently the moving story of American 
business enterprise.” 

The newsweeklies began as labor- 
saving devices. 

Co-founders Briton 
Harry Luce introduced Time on 
March 3, 1923, as a magazine 
adapted to ‘“‘the time which busy men 
are able to spend on. . . keeping in- 
formed.’ The week’s news would be 
“completely organized” in a_ fixed 
pattern of departments. Time would 
tell “what the news means”; would 
give both sides of a situation, but pick 
the side “it believes to have the 
stronger position, and would write 
(anonymously) in flesh and_ blood 
terms ... as if by one man for one 
man.” Thus it would be “subjective.” 

Time also strived to be “curt, 
clear, complete.” 


Hadden and 


Increased Coverage 


Today’s Time is less curt, more 
clear and complete, and more flexible. 
In 21° departments it still tells ‘‘one 
busy man all he should know.” The 
number of editorial pages has been 
increased by color inserts on such 
subjects as art and photography. 

In the last decade circulation has 
risen 700,000 to 1.8 million. Time 
boasts the highest reader educational 
level among magazines of more than 
800,000, and an “urbanity” empha- 
sized by a larger share of total cir- 
culation in the 168 major markets 
than any other magazine. 

Newsweek was brought into being 
in 1932 by ex-Timemen who thought 
there must be readers who would 
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Now Baltimore Is Truly 


big lea 


First came the Bullets . . . next the Colts... and 
now the St. Louis Browns become the American 
League Orioles to make Baltimore a truly “big 
league city."” And Baltimore people are big league, 
too. They earn big, buy big and think big! 


Yes, the Nation’s sixth largest city is big league in 
every sense. 1,345,000 people now live in the ABC 
City Zone! Since 1940 Baltimore’s population has 
increased more than 340,000! Baltimore families 
are big league earners (and spenders, too) .. . 
Sales Management Magazine lists average incomes 
at $5,318! Industrial growth is taking big league 


ue! 


strides with 436 new industries plus expansion 
activity in 1,372 existing plants contributing to 
Baltimore’s whopping paydays! 


How are your sales in Baltimore? If your sales in 
this big league city aren’t up where they should be, 
perhaps you've overlooked the essential advertising 
pages of The Baltimore News-Post. The News- 
Post is the largest evening newspaper in Baltimore 
—with 225,453 total net paid circulation. It has 
held this ‘leadership for 26 years. It covers more 
than half of this important, big league market. 
Want more information? Contact the Hearst 
Advertising Service representative in your territory. 


Baltimore News-Post 
and Sunday American 
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approve a straighter style and a more 
“objective” approach. But a place for 
another news magazine was not 
found until the present publishers, 
Malcolm Muir and Theodore F. 
Mueller, took over. 

The current Newsweek consists of 
17 departments; four “signed opin- 
ions” (John Lardner, Ernest K. 
Lindley, Raymond Moley and, on 
“Business Tides,” Henry Hazlitt), 
and three trend-and-dope pages, in- 
cluding “Business Trends.” In the 
news pages Newsweek tries to “give 
the management man an honest, ob- 
jective reporter’s picture of the 
world.” 

Whereas Time promotes male and 
female readership, Newsweek and 
U.S. News & World Report are 
edited primarily with men in mind. 
In a $75,000 study of subjects which 
interest business readers, Newsweek 
learned that 97.9% of top executives 
want business news—ranging from 
government tax policies to advertis- 
ing and selling and international 
trade; 95.9% news on_ national 
affairs; 90.6% international news. 
But five-sixths also like entertain- 
ment news, and three-fourths “cul- 
ture” and scientific developments. 

In 10 years Newsweek circulation 
has grown from 564,000 to 913,000. 


In 1954 it is shooting for one million. 


Circulation Mounts 


This same decade saw U.S. News 
& World Report trebling from 205,- 
000 to 625,000—with 1954 circula- 
tion expected to average 700,000. 
Originally launched as a weekly news- 
paper in 1933, by newspaper column- 
ist David Lawrence, it adopted maga- 
zine format in 1940. USN&WR car- 
ries more editorial pages on business 
than Newsweek or Time. A single 
feature story may get a dozen pages. 
The only “opinion” page is signed by 
Lawrence. Departments include sev- 
eral on business and finance. Trend 
pages are “Tomorrow” (an overall 
“newsgram”), “Washington Whis- 
pers,” “News You Can Use,” and 
“Trend of American Business.” 

One feature is an almost-weekly 
special interview. The first 200 to 
submit toa USN@WR staff grilling 
included President (then General) 
Eisenhower, 81 cabinet officers, mem- 
bers of Congress and other Federal 
officials and appointees; 28 military 
leaders; 29 officials of foreign na- 
tions; 20 governors and others in 
public life; seven labor leaders; 24 
businessmen and industrialists. 

USN&WR concentrates on “orig- 
inal” and “essential” news—and its 
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consequences. Instead of reporting, 
say, battles in Korea, its editors seek 
to find the ‘“‘methods of warfare, the 
political overtones, the global strate- 
gies, and the lessons learned by mili- 
tary leaders.” 

Except for his own page, Lawrence 
says, there’s no “opinion” in the 
book — which is “really run” by 
Owen Scott, executive editor. As for 
“original news,” Scott cites various 
instances to show that “the news- 
papers look to us to learn what’s go- 
ing on.” 


Timely Facts Trend 


The trend toward timeliness and 
specific facts has hit the monthlies, 
too. In the last year Nation’s Busi- 
ness has advanced editorial closing 
date from two months to three weeks 
before publication. It has just cut 
out fiction and entertainment, and 
the word general in “a general maga- 
zine for businessmen.” (But NB is 
still the most “general” business 
magazine in reaching management in 
both big corporations in big cities and 
smaller firms in smaller places. It 
has more subscribers in thriving Cali- 
fornia than in any other state. ) 

While the four weeklies predomi- 
nantly are staff-written and anony- 
mous, Nation’s Business has long 
used by-lines. Regular departments 
are done by Felix Morley, Edward 
T. Folliard and R.L. Duffus, and in 
each issue stories are signed by a 
dozen authors. Some of the latter are 
names: The January 1954 issue, cov- 
ering a “Year of Historic Change,” 
carried reports by all cabinet mem- 
bers, and analyses of them by Dr. 
Allen Nevins and others. 

In regular content NB may range 
from advertising and agriculture, fire 
prevention and foreign trade to health 
and housing. Some pieces, says Alden 
H. Sypher, editor, provoke contro- 
versy: “Need Capitalism Produce 
War?” Others are prophetic: “The 
Next 50 Years of Powered Flight.’ 

Despite the link between Nation’s 
Business and the U.S. Chamber 
(which embraces 3,100 c. of c.’s and 
trade associations) 91% of circula- 
tion is sold to individuals, who pay 
$18 for three years. 

NB and BW have no newsstand 
circulation, and Fortune only 5%. 
For the three newsweeklies, news- 
stand runs about one-seventh of total. 

Business Week sells by subscrip- 
tion “only ‘o men with specific titles 
in selected types of businesses,”—on 
a $6-a-year basis. It boasts that 78% 
of circulation is concentrated in the 
168 largest metropolitan areas. 


Under Elliott V. Bell, editor and 
publisher, and Managing Editor Ed- 
gar A. Grunwald, the readers get a 
lot of boiled-down, departmentalized 
news. After ‘General Business” ap- 
pear a dozen branches of it—among 
them finance, government, labor, 
management and marketing — and 
summaries of the “Outlook,” here 
and abroad, and “Personal Business.” 
Departments added in the last two 
years have been on Canada, on do- 
mestic “regions,” “Top Jobs,” re- 
search into products and processes. 
One, on “Companies,” digs into struc- 
ture, management and potentials of 
individual outfits. 

Although Business Week seeks to 
boost circulation above the present 
250,000, Fortune will stand pat for 
the present at 245,000. Both books 
are now so big (BW around 200 
and Fortune 200-250 pages an issue) 
that some advertisers have begun to 
wonder whether their messages can 
be read. BW answers with Starch 
Reports; Fortune with reader time 
devoted to it. 

“Editors of a weekly,” explains 
L. L. (Pete) Callaway, Fortune's 
advertising manager, “aim at cover- 
to-cover readership in one sitting. 
But editors of a monthly plan the 
contents to be read in about three sit- 
tings.” Fortune claims readership to- 
taling three hours and 35 minutes an 
issue. Nearly nine-tenths read half 
and 61.3% three-fourths of each 
issue. 


New Editorial Approach 


The new Fortune lists Harry Luce 
as editor-in-chief but is actively di- 
rected by Hedley Donovan managing 
editor and Ralph D. Paine Jr., pub- 
lisher. Their product is a composite 
of news-and-trends, functionalism, 
philosophy, human interest, contro- 
versy, muckraking and eulogizing— 
all wrapped in varicolored 60-pound 
slick stock. You’ll still find corporate 
profiles (‘““The Rise of the House of 
Olin”; “As Allis-Chalmers Goes.” ) 
But you'll also read things which pub- 
lic relations directors would rather 
hide: “Wonder Drug Trouble at 
Parke-Davis.”’ 

Some studies are longer and more 
exhaustive than ever—such as a cur- 
rent series on “The Changing Ameri- 
can Market.” But in each issue now 
are “short stories of enterprise.” 

All of this has paid off. 

Wall Street Journal has become 
the first national daily business news- 
paper. With the launching of a 
Southwest edition in 1948 and ac- 
quisition of the Chicago Journal of 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Bring your products to your prospects... 
WITH DRAMATIC IMPACT! 


with the first really perfected 3-D projector 


Compo Trice 


Stereo Projector 


For showing life-sized three dimension views of complete installations, heavy 
equipment or extensive lines at sales meetings, prospect's offices, conventions, 
training sessions...this new, truly practical stereo projector does a superb job! 
It shows three-dimension pictures in full color as big as life to one or one 
hundred people at the same time. No more need to take prospects out to the 
job or the factory. No more expensive transporting of heavy products from 


The Compco-Triad is as simple to operate as any ordinary 
projector because it has all these exclusive features: 


eSimplified “One Knob” Lens Control @Two 500 W. Projection Lamps on 
eliluminated “Preview Panel” Separate Switches 


© Perfectly Matched Projection Lenses ° Handsome carrying case available 
; ; e@DUAL PURPOSE. INSTANTLY AVAIL- 
eConvenient Rear-Knob Focusing 


ABLE FOR USE IN SHOWING 
@Lightweight—only 19 pounds CONVENTIONAL 2.x 2 SLIDES 
For complete information on how you can stimulate your 
selling with the Compco-Triad Stereo Projector . . . Mail 
Coupon Today! 
MARCH 


15, 1954 


city to city. No more selling from flat photographs or small 
pictures. The Compco Triad Stereo Projector has been tested 
and adopted by leading companies. Check into this—and see 
how it fits into your selling plans. 


TRIAD DIV., COMPCO CORPORATION 
2253 W. St. Paul Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


Without obligation send me prices and details on how the Compco-Triad 
Stereo Projector stimulates selling. 


Name 


Firm Name 


Address. 


EASTERN 
SALES MANAGER 


Chemical manufacturer has 
position available as East- 
ern Sales Manager. Duties 
include supervision of sala- 
ried salesmen. Definite sales 
management experience 
and desire for permanent 
location necessary. Knowl- 
edge of corrosion engineer- 
ing helpful, but not re- 
quired. Company has long 
standing reputation as 
leader in its field. Write 
stating qualifications and 
expected salary to Box 


3034. 


WANTED 
SALES TRAINING DIRECTOR 


Prominent farm merchandising corporation offers 
a permanent interesting position with od 1 


man, aged 35 . capable of developing and 
supervising a sales training program for field men, 
dealers, and retailers, Must have a working knowl. 
edge of basic selling techniques, be capable of 
supervising production of and using visual train- 
ing aids, and skilled in conducting sales meet- 
ings. Acquaintance with farm merchandising 
heloful. Submit complete resume of work history, 
references, age, minimum salary requirements to 
Box 3033. 


ADVERTISING MEDIOCRITIES — 


Don't apply. This real opportunity only 
for advertising man writing live copy, 
with administrative ability, experienced 
in sales promotion, direct mail, produc- 
tion, etc. Must be able to head small 
ad department and produce selling copy 
for long-established, growing company. 
State confidentially full experience, pre- 
vious positions, duties, salary, whether will 
relocate centrally if necessary. Box 3032 


COMING... 


Our Tottering Retail 


Price Structure 


Discount houses in small towns are 
just as aggressive as big cily dealers. 


In Sales Management 
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Commerce in 1951, the four editions 
—printed in New York, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco—put the 
Journal into every state. The 35,572 
circulation in New York state now 
equals total circulation of 1942. And 
California, Pennsylvania and Illinois 
each has more than 20,000; Ohio, 
Texas, Massachusetts and Michigan, 
more than 10,000. 

The four editions offer generally 
the same fare in national and inter- 
aational news. But in addition to 
reaching all U.S. subscribers fast, the 
setup permits play for regional news 
and insertions by regional advertisers. 

Into 22 or 24 pages the Journal 
crams several hundred stories, items, 
summaries and charts. The six wide 
columns on Page | start three signed 
feature stories and carry two score 
of brevities under standing heads on 
“What's News’—in “Business and 
Finance” and “World Wide”—and 
“Washington Wire.” News interests 
range from competitive trends, prod- 
ucts and profits to “entertainment”. 

The Wall Street Journal’s only 
illustration is a single cartoon on the 
editorial page. But under President 
Bernard Kilgore and Editor William 
H. Grimes the writing has vastly 
brightened. 


What is the advertising-trend? 


National Industrial Advertisers 
Association estimates that the total 
industrial advertising bill in 1954 
will be $800 million. In five years 
this figure has doubled. By coinci- 
dence, combined advertising dollars 
of the news-and-management publica- 
tions in this period also has doubled. 

In recent years the six magazines 
covered here have come up with half 
of all the advertising gains of all 92 
magazines measured by Publishers 
Information Bureau. In 1953 their 
17,000 advertising pages brought in 
more than $81 million. Since 1950 
their linage has grown nearly 40%, 
their dollars nearly 65%. 

(Wall Street Journal's linage has 
expanded from 1.1 million in 1942 
to three million in 1950 to four mil- 
lion in 1953. Its dollar volume since 
1950 has climbed from $3 million to 
$7 million. ) 

Business Week has long ranked 
first among all magazines in number 
of advertising pages. Time is fourth, 
Newsweek sixth, USN@WR seventh, 
and Fortune 10th. Among monthlies, 
Fortune is led only by Popular 
Mechanics and Better Homes & 
Gardens. 

Since 1950 Busines: 
gained 1,967 and U.S. 
World Report 1,453 vages. 

About two-thirds of the six-maga- 


Week has 


News & 


The $64 Questions of 
Selling 


“It might be enlightening to 
ask your salesmen to answer 
two questions: Why 
should the buyer spend his 
time listening to them; what 
particular benefit can the 
buyer expect over and above 
those offered by your com- 
petitor ...? These are the 
$64 questions of selling to- 
day.”"—HOWARD W. LEWIS, 
executive of Business Forms 
Corp., to the Society of the 
Plastics Industry, Inc. 


zine, 17,000-page total is addressed 
primarily to business management. 
In a 10-year record of business 
advertising, through 1952, BW car- 
ried 37,558 pages, or a third of the 
six-magazine business total of 102,- 
846. In 1952 BW also led in exclu- 
sive advertisers—387. . . . But the 
whole field ‘‘creates” advertisers. 
The consumer ratio, of course, gets 
higher in the general newsweeklies. 
In Newsweek it runs about 56% to 
44% industrial. Time's top classifica- 
tions, in order, are manufacturers’ 
materials, automotive, office equip- 
ment, transportation and travel, and 
alcoholic beverages. In Nation's Busi- 
ness the first five in 1952 were office 
equipment; building, engineering, 
ventilating; finance and insurance; 
travel and community development, 
and machinery. In Fortune: manu- 
facturers’ materials; machinery; con- 
struction, engineering and_profes- 
sional services; building materials. 


General Ads Twice Financial 


Wall Street Journal's “general” 
advertising today (including automo- 
tive) is more than twice financial. 
Leading groups are: advertising me- 
dia; manufacturers’ materials; indus- 
trial development (locations, etc.) ; 
machinery, and building equipment. 

In 1953 some 1,700 advertisers put 
these magazines to work to win man- 
agers: Former “industrial” companies 
which have added consymer products 
promote both in the same _publica- 
tions. Industries and individual com- 
panies strengthen prestige through 
institutional campaigns to business 
leaders. But a’ growing number em- 
ploy “working copy” — specific rea- 
sons for buyirg specific products now 
—to build sales in this major market. 

The End 
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Air Force Dally 
Agency: Clinton D, Carr & Company 


Air Force Times 

Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company 
Allied Van Lines 

Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Americon Machinist 
Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates Inc. 


American Weekly 
Agency: Cecil ri Presbrey Inc. 


Army Times 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company 


Baltimore News Post 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


Better Living 

Agency: Fred Gardner Company, Inc. 
Booth Michigan Newspapers 

Agency: Fred M. Randall Company 
Buffalo Courier Express 

Agency: Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan, Inc. 


Building Supply News 
Agency: Arthur R. MacDonald, Inc 


Canton mg veel 
Agency: Richard L. Grossman Advertising 


Chemical Week 
Agency: Royal & DeGuzman Advertising 


Chicogo Sun-Times 
Agency: John W. Shaw Advertising, Inc. 


Chicago Tribune 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son 


Cincinnati Times-Star 
Agency: The Chester C. Moreland Co. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Agency: Lang, Fisher & Stashower, Inc. 


Cleveland Press 
Agency. Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc 


Compco Corporation (Triad Division) .. 
Agency: Irving J. Rosenbloom 
Advertising Agency 


CBS Radio Network 


H. S. Crocker Company 
Agency: Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff 


Dallas Morning News 
Agency: Randall Perry Advertising 


Dell Publishing Company 


Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, Inc. 


Des Moines Register & Tribune 
Agency: The Buchen Company 


Detroit News 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
(Ediphone Division) 
Agency: Green-Brodie Inc. 

Electrical Dealer 
Agency: Meermans, Inc. 


John T. Everett & Company 


Farm Journal 
Agency: Lewis & Gilman Inc. 


Foundry 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling Inc. 


FR Corporation 
Agency: The Wexton Company 


Grit Publishing Compan 
Agency: Lamb & Keen, Inc. 


Greensboro News-Record 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Jam Handy Organization 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 


Hinde & Dauch 
Agency: Howard Swink Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Hotel Mayfair & Lennox 
Agency: H. George Bloch “Advertising 
ompany 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


indicnapolis Star and Indianapolis News 
Agency: Sidener & Van Riper, In-. 


Industrial Distribution 
Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc. 


Journal of Accountancy 


Keeney Publishing Company 
Agency: William J. Williams, Advertising 


Kentucky Hotel 
Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 


Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. +: 
Agency: Burlingame-Grossman Advertising 


Life 
Agency: Young 4 Rubicam, Inc. 
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Los Angeles Heraid-Express 118 


Agency: C. B. Juneau, Inc. 
Los Angeles Times 
Agency: Smalley, Levitt & Smith 
Louisville Courier Journal & Times 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Inc. 


Betrand Lyon . 
Agency: Weauss “Advertising Agency, Inc. 


MacMillan Company 
Agency: Atherton and Currier, Inc. 


Maryland Glass Corporation 
Agency: Vansant, Dugdale & Company 


Mayer Manufacturing Corporation 
Agency: J. H. Kennedy 


McGrew-Hill Book Co., Inc 


McGraw-Hill Publishi 


Company 
Agency: Fuller & Smit 


& Ross, Inc. 
Memphis Press Scimitar-Commercial 

Appeal 

Agency: Rosengarten & Steinke, Inc. 
Miami Herald 

Agency: August Dorr Advertising 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit 

Agency: Olmsted & Foley Advertising Agency 
Military Market 

Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company 
Mill and Factory 

Agency: Hazard Advertising Company 
Milwaukee Journal 

Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 

Associates, Inc. 

Missouri Ruralist 

Agency: R. J. Potts-Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


National Petroleum News 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 


Navy Times . 

Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company 
New Equipment Digest 

Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 
Newspaper Agency Corporation 

Agency: Francom Advertising Agency 
New York Journal American 

Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company 
New York Times 

Agency: Franklin Spier, Inc. 


North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Acency: Applegate Advertising Agency 


Daily Oklahoman & Times 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 
Orivisual Company, Inc. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 
Agency: Robert Hammond & Associates 


Packer Publishing Company 
Agency: Rogers & Smit! 

Perfo Mat & Rubber Co.. Inc. 
Agency: Cayton, !nc. Advertising 


Philadelphia Inquirer .... 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company Inc. 


3rd Cover 


Point of Purchase Advertising Institute . . 
Agency: Malone, Moore Associates 


Portiand Oregonian 
Agency: Cole & Weber 


Posner Zabin Advertising 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Agency: Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


Purchasing 
Agency: Hazard Advertising Company 


RCA Victor Custom Recording Sales 
Agency: Ross Roy, Inc. Advertising 


Research Institute of America 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Co. 


The Ronald Press Company 


Sales M 9 +e z 


San Diego Union & Tribune 
Agency: Barnes Chase Compeny 


Schieffelin & Co. 
Agency: Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 


Seagram-Distiliers Corporation 
Agency. Roy S$. Durstine, Inc. 


Seattle Times 
Agency: Cole & Weber 


Seventeen Magazine 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 


Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 
Agency: M. D. Lasky Company 


Sioux City Journal & Journal Tribune ... 


South Bend Tribune 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prei!l & Dolk, Inc. 


Standard Outdoor Advertising Soupesy 64A 


Agency: Calkins & Holden, Carlock, 
McClinton & Smith, Inc 


Strathmore Paper puis 
Agency: Abbot Kimball Co., Inc 


Sweet's Catal 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Co. 


Switzer Brothers, Inc. 
Agency: Foster & Davies, Inc. Advertising 


Thomas Publishing Company 
Agency: W. N. Thomas 


Wes GOs civnacceshciaéinete 6s00s039 14-15 


Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Troy Record Newspapers 


U.S. News and World Report 
Agency: The Caples Company 


United Van Lines, |! 
Agency: Kelly, Zahrndtt & Kelly, Inc. 


WEBNS (Columbus) 
Agency: Byer & Bowman Advertising Agency 


WBT-WBT-TV (Charlotte) 


WGAR (Cleveland) 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 


WHBF (Rock Island-Moline) 
Agency: Clement T. Hanson 


WHO (Des Moines) 

Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 
WKY (Oklahoma City) 

Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 
WMCT (Memphis) 

Agency: Simon & Gwynn Advertising 
WSJS (Winston-Salem) 

Agency: Bennett Advertising Inc. 
WSM (Nashville) 

Agency. Noble-Drury & Associates, Inc. 
Webster Electric Company 

Agency. Reincke, Meyer & Finn Inc. 
Winnebago Newspapers 

Agency: Cummings rand & McPherson 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette . 

Agency: C. Gerry Spaulding Inc. 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


By T. Harry Thompson 


March 15 has become both a dead- 
line and a dreadline. But let’s be 
grateful for that 10% cut, as a step 
in the right direction. As Fred Allen 
says, this may lead to something. 


“12.868 Divorces Granted in 4 
Yrs.’’ — Headline. As every sports- 
writer knows, that’s a lot of split 
decisions. 

. 


The AP reported this classified ad 
in a Memphis paper: ‘Café for sale. 
Owner has ulcerated stomach.” 


Lewis & Conger’s Heartsaver Shop 
did well with this one. A man reclin- 
ing in a Barcalo Heart-Ease Chair, 
a stock-ticker just above him, and 
this rhythmic headline: ‘The ticker 
to watch is your own!” 


Capsule Caricature: He has a 
good constitution, but it needs a 
couple of amendments. 


Shortly after Chesterfield Cuiga- 
rettes dropped Arthur Godfrey, he 
began smoking a pipe on his program. 
But not for long. 


“Lady Godiva put everything she 
had on a horse. She didn’t Win but 
she sure did Show.”—The Morrison 
Press. And the Place, of course, was 
Coventry. 

_ 


FIvE CAME BACK. Guess I need a 
new address book. These five adver- 
tising men seem to be lost, strayed, or 
stolen: Roger Tuttle, Harold Cook, 
Russ Hillier, Bob Mason, and Frank 
Walton. My season’s greetings cards 
to them came back. 


e 
FAN-MAIL. Paul Glenkey, sm of 
Menominee’s Signal Electric Mfg. 


Co., writes: “The attached proves 
there are some people who really be- 
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lieve in getting ready for summer 
heat.” The attached: A _news-clip 
headed: “14 Fans Stolen on Coldest 
Day.” On a day when the tempera- 
ture was two below zero, the thieves 
took the fans from a Signal ware- 
house. And breezed, you might say. 


Porfirio Rusirosa: Big Dame 
Hunter.—The tabloid press. 


Hero: One who knows how .to 
hang on one minute longer. — Nor- 
wegian saying. 


Answering a casual query here, 
Cleveland’s G. M. Naimark mails a 
reprint of a Calco Chemical ad read- 
ing: “Question: How extensive is the 
use of the sulfa drugs today? Answer: 
The production of sulfa drugs is sec- 
ond only to aspirin, according to lat- 
est figures of the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission on Synthetic Medical Chemi- 
cals.” Okay, G.M. Your ‘“‘sulfan- 


alysis” will set the record straight. 


Aside to Nelson Peabody, con- 
tributor from way back: Thanks for 
the bottle of Crosse & Blackwell’s 
Mushroom Ketchup. Ah, these gour- 
mets! 


When the old Rialto burlesque 
theater, Chicago, was being razed, 
this razer-sharp sign told passersby: 
“Rialto Theater presents Speedway 
Wrecking Co., greatest stripper of 
them all!” 

e 


Reader Don Raihle, batting for 
Cedric Adams in the Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune, says a mouthful: 
“Even when you’ re on the right track, 
if you just sit there, you're likely to 
get run over.” 

© 


James Linen, publisher of Time, 
writes me that a fellow ex-Ayerdale, 
Harry Phillips, has been promoted 


to a new executive spot. After 10 
years as advertising director, “Phil” 
will head a newly created Develop- 
ment Department. John McLatchie 
succeeds him as advertising director. 


Are actors allergic to haircuts? Do 
they mean to look like Treasure Is- 
land’s Ben Gunn? 


Reading about the first atomic sub- 
marine, I didn’t get anywhere with 
a wheeze about “Nautilus but nice.” 


APARTMENT-HOUSE HALL: Good 
place to make a _ state-of-the-onion 
speech. 


Cryptograms are often shot through 
with philosophy, like this sage bit 
from Seneca: “It is not the man who 
has too little, but he who craves more, 
that is poor.” 

e 


A new television device, the san- 
guinometer, can take your blood 
count. It would be interesting if it 
could take your blood pressure, after 
a marathon commercial. 


“Congress Given Plan for Re- 
visions in T-H.” — Headline. The 
fine print lets you know the reference 
is to Taft-Hartley and not the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 


Underscoring an observation by 
Reader Paul Glenkey back there 
about the thieves who stole electric 
fans in sub-zero weather, General 
Electric got an order for a million 
dollars’ worth of air-conditioning 
from Brooklyn Apparatus Distribu- 
tors, Inc., while easterners were shiv- 
ering through the worst snowstorm 


in five years. 
om 


CAESARIAN SECTION: Special de- 
livery. 
7 


An Oldsmobile dealer seems to be 
a Mr. A. Tickle. He would be a 
natural for Three Feathers Whiskey. 


Wonder if the management of 
Yale & Towne appoints “key com- 
mittees”’ ? 

* 


Pollyanna’s view on the income- 
tax: After all, you did have an in- 
come. 
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FLUTED 
OVAL 


You’ve just made a sale. Her eye was caught by your 

product in its distinctive blue bottle and she’s going to buy. 
That’s not strange. Maryland Blue is a powerful salesman. It 
stops the eye in the store . . . invites use in window and counter 
displays . . . acts as a constant reminder in the home. It 
imparts to your product the integrity and quality that has 
been associated with blue through the centuries. 

See for yourself why leading firms utilize Maryland Blue’s 
rich color as an advertising, merchandising, and selling tool. 
Write for samples today. No obligation, of course. 


MaryLanp Gass Corporation, Baltimore 30, Maryland. Also available in clear glass 


BRAND ADVERTISING gets more buying action 
when you place it in the medium which, more 
than any other, gives people buying ideas. And, 
on the record, that medium is the newspaper. 

To a degree unmatched by any other 
medium, the newspaper is integrated with liv- 
ing. People depend on it for participation in 
the affairs of their community. It is their pri- 
mary, and to a large degree exclusive, source 
of the news and information they need in 
business and personal affairs. 

As Chicago’s most dynamic newspaper, the 
Tribune is bought, read and bought from by 


hundreds of thousands more families than are 
reached by any other Chicago newspaper. 
The buying action of readers attracted to the 
Tribune during the twelve months ended Dec. 
31,1953 over $58,000,000.00 in advertising 
—more than has ever been placed in a simi- 
lar period in any other newspaper in the world. 

A Tribune representative will be glad to 
discuss with you a plan that will help you build 
a consumer franchise among Tribune readers 
that will increase your sales and give your 
brand a stronger competitive position. Why 
not ask him to call? 


RIBUN 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE ADVERTISING SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Chicago New York City Detroit 
A. W. Dreier E. P. Struhsacker W. E. Bates 
1333 Tribune Tower 220 E. 42nd St. 


Penobscot Bldg. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 


155 Montgomery St. 1127 Wilshire Bivd. 


